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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


IN  these  volumes  is  told  the  story  of  Pennsylvania  at 
the  World’s  Fair  at  St.  Louis,  1904.  The  contents 
embrace  what  is  really  the  report  of  the  Commission 
created  under  the  authority  of  a joint  resolution  of 
the  Legislature  to  provide  for  a representation  of  our 
Commonwealth  at  the  great  Exposition  to  commem- 
orate the  purchase  of  the  Louisiana  territory.  The 
ordinary  official  form  has  not  been  wholly  adhered 
to  in  the  preparation  of  the  several  papers.  That 
was  unnecessary.  What  is  published  answers  fully 
the  purposes  of  an  official  report,  and  is  all  the  better 
history  in  its  freedom  from  mere  form. 

The  story  is  faithfully  told.  The  intent  has  been 
to  make  an  entirely  reliable  permanent  record  of  all 
the  events,  with  all  the  details,  that  would  have  inter- 
est or  lasting  value.  The  report  of  the  Executive 
Officer  of  the  Commission  here  printed  is  substantially 
the  account  of  the  work  submitted  to  the  Legislature 
in  March  as  the  report  to  that  body  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia World’s  Fair  Commission.  It  was  impracticable 
at  that  time  to  transmit  the  accompanying  papers, 
and  the  multifarious  details  included  in  them  were 
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not  required  in  a report  of  that  character.  It  was  a 
complete  and  satisfactory  statement  of  what  had 
been  accomplished,  and  the  amount  of  money  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commission.  While  only 
a summary,  that  report  goes  over  some  of  the  ground 
covered  in  the  several  special  papers,  descriptive  both 
of  occurrences  and  exhibits,  but  in  those  special  papers 
details  are  given  which  are  necessary  to  complete  the 
record.  They  include  not  only  the  speeches  made 
on  various  occasions,  but  an  accurate  account  of  the 
preparation  and  installation  of  the  exhibits,  their 
completeness,  what  was  intended  to  be  demonstrated 
by  them,  and  the  results  achieved. 

They  are  more  than  this,  for  they  present  a review 
of  the  resources  of  the  Commonwealth,  their  variety 
and  extent,  the  productive  energies  of  the  people, 
their  industrial  activity  and  artistic  and  scientific 
advancement  which  is  nowhere  else  so  compactly  and 
conveniently  set  forth.  Every  Pennsylvanian  who 
has  a pride  in  his  State  will  find  justification  for  this 
publication  on  almost  every  page  of  it.  No  fictitious 
claims  are  recorded.  Whatever  credit  the  State  has 
been  given  is  that  conceded  by  those  best  fitted  to 
express  judgment — the  technical  examiners,  the  ex- 
perienced Exposition  officials  and  the  experts  who 
constituted  the  juries  of  award. 
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The  few  pages  given  to  a description  of  the  Exposi- 
tion, how  it  was  created  and  what  it  commemorated, 
though  not  a material  part  of  an  official  report,  are 
essential  in  rounding  out  and  completing  the  story. 
They  convey  such  facts  about  the  magnitude,  scope 
and  character  of  the  St.  Louis  undertaking  as  to  make 
better  understood  and  appreciated  the  work  accom- 
plished by  Pennsylvania  and  the  relative  position  it 
occupied  among  the  States. 

No  picture  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Building 
possible  to  procure  gives  an  adequate  idea  of  the  size 
and  really  impressive  character  of  that  structure, 
which  was  so  surrounded  and  shaded  by  a growth  of 
great  forest  oaks  on  all  sides,  that  the  photographer 
was  unable  to  secure  a view  from  any  one  point  com- 
prehending the  whole  of  its  magnificent  proportions. 
For  this  reason  two  views  are  given,  one  taken  while 
the  trees  were  in  their  full  verdure,  and  another  im- 
mediately before  the  close  of  the  Exposition,  when 
the  autumn  frosts  had  left  only  the  obstruction  of 
naked  branches. 

Pennsylvania  has  been  foremost  among  the  States 
at  all  expositions  in  this  country,  both  of  local  and 
international  character,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that 
with  a single  exception  no  adequate  and  permanent 
records  of  its  achievements  have  been  left.  Two  very 
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excellent  and  complete  volumes  giving  a history  of 
the  State’s  participation  in  the  Centennial  Exposition 
were  published  soon  after  that  event.  The  Columbian 
Exposition  at  Chicago  was  a far  greater  enterprise. 
Pennsylvania  expended  there  three  times  the  amount 
appropriated  to  similar  purposes  at  the  Centennial; 
the  work  was  done  with  an  ability  and  thoroughness 
that  commanded  all  praise  and  produced  most  ex- 
cellent results,  but  the  published  account  of  it  is  in- 
different and  scattering,  the  part  relating  to  the  State’s 
exhibits,  which  has  the  real  and  permanent  value, 
apparently  having  been  hurriedly  made  in  the  early 
weeks  of  the  Exposition  for  information  at  the  moment. 
These  and  a small  volume  on  the  part  taken  by  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  Atlanta  Fair  in  1895  complete  the 
existing  records  of  the  State  at  the  different  Exposi- 
tions previous  to  the  one  at  St.  Louis.  Events  upon 
which  so  much  money  and  time  are  expended  are 
worthy  of  a permanent  and  exhaustive  record. 

Philadelphia,  April,  1905. 
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0 the  President  and  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania 


Commission  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  • 
It  is  intended  in  this  final  report  of  the  Executive 
Officer  to  give  a comparatively  full  review  of  the  one 
year  and  eight  months’  work  devoted  to  the  planning, 
collecting,  installing  and  final  disposition  of  the  com- 
plete and  varied  exhibits  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania at  the  great  World’s  Fair  in  St.  Louis  in  1904, 
together  with  the  results  achieved. 

While  the  Legislature  of  1901,  by  joint  resolution, 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  a commission  to  rep- 
resent Pennsylvania  at  the  Exposition,  no  appropria- 
tion was  made  at  that  time  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
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the  undertaking.  Governor  Pennypacker  in  his  In- 
augural Message  in  January,  1903,  directed  attention 
to  this  fact  and  to  the  importance  of  having  the  State 
take  a proper  and  leading  part  in  the  great  Exposition. 
Acting  upon  this  suggestion,  the  Legislature  without 
delay  made  an  appropriation  of  $300,000,  and  pro- 
vided for  a Commission  to  be  appointed  jointly  by 
the  Governor,  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House;  the  Governor  to  be 
president  of  the  Commission,  the  State  Treasurer  to 
be  its  Treasurer.  The  members  of  this  body  were 
not  named,  however,  until  the  Legislature  adjourned 
in  April  following. 

The  Commission  organized  on  April  24,  1903.  Un- 
der a resolution  adopted,  the  president  appointed  an 
executive  Committee  of  nine  members,  consisting  of 
Henry  F.  Walton,  Chairman;  John  C.  Grady,  William 
S.  Llarvey,  Edmund  B.  IJardenbergh,  J.  Henry  Coch- 
ran, George  T.  Oliver,  John  M.  Scott,  William  P.  Sny- 
der and  James  Pollock.  Under  the  same  resolution, 
the  president  appointed  James  IT.  Lambert,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Executive  Officer;  Bromley  Wharton,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commission,  and  George  J.  Brennan  Sec- 
retary of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  was  “ authorized  to  act 
for  the  Commission  in  the  selection  of  a site  for  the 
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Pennsylvania  Building  and  decide  upon  the  plan 
thereof ; to  advertise  for  proposals  for  the  erection 
and  furnishing  of  the  same,  and  to  employ  such  clerks 
and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the 


work  of  the  Commission,  and 
to  proceed  in  general  to  take 
such  action  as  may  be  re- 
quired in  order  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  State  shall  be 
properly  represented.”  By  the 
terms  of  this  resolution  sub- 
stantially the  whole  work  fell 
upon  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, which  held  frequent  meet- 
ings. Its  action  was  reviewed 
from  time  to  time  by  the 
Commission  at  its  several 
meetings.  Executive  offices 
were  opened  in  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  and  preparat  ions 
at  once  begun  for  the  proper 
representation  of  the  multifarious  interests  of  the  State 
at  the  Exposition.  The  late  Ward  R.  Bliss  was  chosen 
as  counsel  for  the  Executive  Committee;  Thomas  H. 
Garvin,  Chief  Clerk,  subsequently  having  been  ap- 
pointed Superintendent  of  the  State  Building;  Philip 
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H.  Johnson,  Architect;  C.  D.  Potter,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures  and  William  F.  Reber,  Sec- 
retary of  the  several  minor  Committees. 

This  organization  effected,  there  remained  just 
twelve  months  in  which  to  do  the  great  amount  of 
labor  necessary  to  be  in  readiness  in  all  the  Departments 
for  the  opening  day  of  the  Fair.  This  was  less  by  ten 
months  than  the  time  consumed  by  the  State’s  Com- 
mission in  preparing  for  the  Chicago  Exposition  eleven 
years  previously.  The  task  was  entered  upon  earn- 
estly, however,  and  prosecuted  with  energy. 

The  Executive  Committee  was  of  the  opinion  that 
no  allotment  of  the  appropriation  should  be  made  for 
any  department  of  exhibits  until  the  designs  for  the 
State  Building  had  been  prepared,  and  the  cost  of  a 
suitable  structure  definitely  ascertained.  This  in- 
volved a considerable  delay,  which  was  further  in- 
creased by  the  difficulties  experienced  in  settling  upon 
a site  for  the  Building  on  the  Exposition  grounds. 
There  was  perfect  unanimity  in  determining  that^a 
structure  to  represent  Pennsylvania  should  be  of  such 
proportions  and  of  such  architectural  character  as  to 
make  it  an  imposing  and  distinctive  feature  among 
the  State  Buildings  and  a pride  to  every  Pennsylva- 
nian visiting  the  Fair. 

The  site  originally  assigned,  opposite  the  New  York 
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State  Building,  on  Commonwealth  Avenue,  was  re- 
jected upon  the  report  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  who  represented  the  State  at  the  dedica- 
tion ceremonies  April  30,  and  May  1 and  2,  1903. 
The  agreement  upon  this  was  unanimous  after  the 
representations  concerning  that  site  were  made.  A 
special  Committee  visited  St.  Louis  some  two  weeks 
later  and  secured  a tentative  promise  of  the  site  which 
was  intended  for  Indiana,  but  after  nearly  two  months 
of  delay  it  was  discovered  that  this  agreement  could 
not  be  carried  out.  The  Indiana  Commission  which 
had  been  exceptionally  well  favored  in  the  choice  of  a 
site  was  naturally  disinclined  to  surrender  its  ad- 
vantages. The  Architect,  Philip  H.  Johnson,  had 
meantime  prepared  his  plans  which  had  been  accepted 
by  the  Commission,  and  the  proper  carrying  out  of 
which  required  a larger  plot  of  ground  than  had  been 
assigned  to  any  State  with  the  exception  of  Missouri. 
It  was  not  until  the  second  week  in  July,  when  the 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  Executive 
Officer  and  the  Architect  went  to  St.  Louis  for  the 
purpose,  that  the  location  was  finally  determined 
upon.  The  selection  then  made  was  promptly  con- 
firmed by  the  Executive  Committee  and  upon  that 
site,  which  was  on  Colonial  Avenue,  the  Building  was 
erected. 
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The  location  was  not  a conspicuous  one,  but  the 
topography  and  the  abundant  space  made  it  peculiarly 
suitable  to  the  plans  of  the  building  already  prepared. 
It  was  apart  from  the  main  thoroughfare  on  the  Pla- 
teau of  States  and  had  to  be  accepted,  since  the  site 
originally  assigned  to  Pennsylvania  had  been  rejected, 
and  no  other  in  the  meantime  reserved.  It  was  not 
really  a choice,  for  no  choice  was  left  when  it  was 
agreed  upon.  The  immediate  surroundings  were  beau- 
tiful in  the  extreme;  great  forest  oaks  growing  on  all 
sides  close  to  the  Building,  affording  a cool  shade  at 
all  hours  of  the  day.  The  skill  of  the  landscape  gar- 
dener enhanced  the  natural  beauties  of  the  environ- 
ment and  all  together  made  an  impressive  and  attrac- 
tive picture  not  soon  to  be  forgotten  by  any  one  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  seen  it.  No  State  Building  com- 
manded more  interest  and  none  had  any  more  visitors 
from  day  to  day.  There  were  few  days,  in  fact,  on 
which  the  number  of  persons  who  passed  through  the 
Pennsylvania  Building  was  not  larger  than  the  number 
of  those  who  visited  all  the  other  State  Buildings 
combined. 

The  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Building  was  let  in  August  to  Dietrich  and  Bow- 
ser, lowest  bidders,  for  $73,000.00.  That  figure  was 
exceeded  by  only  $1,226.10,  an  addition  made  neces- 
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sarv  by  some  modification  in  the  original  plans,  al- 
ways to  be  expected  in  a building  enterprise  of  any 
character,  and  in  this  instance  much  less  than  could 
have  been  reasonably  looked  for.  The  total  cost  of 
the  Building,  therefore,  was  $74,226.10,  and  those 
familiar  with  the  difficulties  under  which  the  contrac- 
tor labored  and  having  knowledge  of  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  undertaking  well  know  it  to  have  been 
an  economical  piece  of  work.  The  cost  of  furnishing, 
equipment,  insurance,  architect’s  fees,  landscaping  of 
the  grounds  and  essential  incidentals  was  $22,497.44, 
making  a total  cost  of  building,  furnishing  and  all 
charges  on  that  account  of  $96,723.54,  which  was  less 
by  $3,276.46  than  the  amount  to  which  it  was  limited 
by  resolution  of  the  Commission  adopted  in  June. 

Notwithstanding  the  drawbacks  incident  to  build- 
ing in  the  winter  season  and  delays  due  to  labor  strikes, 
the  building  was  fairly  completed  and  the  furniture 
in  on  the  day  the  Exposition  opened  its  gates  to  the 
public.  It  was  occupied  on  that  day,  and  two  days 
later  was  formally  dedicated  in  the  presence  of  a large 
and  spirited  assemblage  of  people.  Speaker  Henry 
F.  Walton  delivered  an  oration  and  brief  addresses 
were  made  by  Executive  Officer  Lambert  and  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  Brown,  who  presided,  and  by  Gov- 
ernor Francis  and  Congressman  Tawney  of  Minnesota. 
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The  ceremonies  were  attended  by  members  of  the 
Commission,  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society 
of  St.  Louis  and  by  numerous  invited  guests. 

The  design  of  the  Building  was  stately  and  impres- 
sive and  generously  displayed  the  ability  and  excep- 
tionally fine  taste  of  its  Architect,  Philip  H.  John- 
son. It  had  a length  in  front  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-six  feet  and  a width  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
feet  through  the  centre.  Built  on  a grassy  terrace, 
it  brought  out  many  of  the  handsome  and  more  sub- 
stantial features  of  classic  Grecian  architecture.  On 
each  side  of  the  spacious  rotunda  were  wings  fifty  feet 
in  width;  at  the  end  of  these  on  both  sides  were  large 
sweeping  colonnade  porches  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  feet  long.  The  main  structure  was  crowned  by  a 
magnificent  gilded  dome  visible  at  a great  distance 
from  many  points  of  the  grounds.  It  was  spacious, 
with  large  reception  rooms  on  the  main  floor,  a Com- 
missioners’ room  on  the  second  floor,  with  art  galleries, 
and  every  possible  convenience  was  afforded  all  visi- 
tors from  Pennsylvania  or  elsewhere. 

On  the  broad  walLs  of  the  rotunda  and  above  were 
displayed  forty-four  portraits  in  oil  by  Albert  Rosen- 
thal, of  Philadelphia,  of  Pennsylvanians  distinguished 
in  the  history  of  the  State  or  in  its  present  affairs. 
There  were  in  the  reception  and  art  rooms  ninety- 
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three  pictures,  oils  and  water  colors,  forming  the  col- 
lection of  the  American  Art  Society,  of  which  Harring- 
ton Fitzgerald  is  president.  There  were  several  mural 
paintings  from  Miss  Emily  Sartain’s  School  of  Design 
for  Women,  to  be  later  placed  in  the  John  Sartain 
Public  School  of  Philadelphia.  Also,  groups  of  en- 
larged photographs  representing  the  progress  and 
characteristics  of  many  Philadelphia  cities;  photo- 
graphs of  the  Pennsylvania  Monuments  on  the  battle 
fields  of  Gettysburg  and  Antietam,  and  others  repre- 
senting the  work  of  the  great  naturalist  John  Bartram. 

The  Liberty  Bell  was  placed  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
Building  on  June  8,  1904,  in  pursuance  of  a joint 
resolution  of  the  Councils  of  Philadelphia,  seventy-five 
thousand  pupils  of  the  schools  of  St.  Louis  having 
signed  and  forwarded  a petition  to  the  Mayor  of  Phil- 
adelphia requesting  it.  The  Bell  was  removed  on 
November  16  and  returned  to  Philadelphia,  having 
been  viewed  in  the  State  Building  b}^  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people.  The  reports  show  that  the 
average  attendance  at  the  Pennsylvania  Building 
was  greater  than  that  at  all  of  the  other  State  Buildings 
combined,  and  on  special  days,  such  as  the  Fourth  of 
July,  it  was  not  unusual  for  twenty  to  twenty-five 
thousand  people  to  pass  through  the  great  rotunda. 

By  a resolution  of  the  Executive  Committee  in 
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December  1903,  Thomas  H.  Garvin  was  elected  Su- 
perintendent of  the  State  Building,  with  full  authority 
in  the  administration  thereof.  Mr.  Garvin’s  excellent 
business  capacity,  his  promptness  in  attending  to  all 
duties,  his  uniform  courtesy  and  his  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  Pennsylvanians  made  this  selection  for 
Superintendent  most  fortunate.  Mrs.  Garvin  grace- 
fully and  agreeably  acted  as  hostess  on  all  occasions 
of  ceremony. 

The  expenditures  were  economically  managed  and 
the  whole  cost  of  administration  during  the  seven 
months  the  Building  was  open  to  the  public  was  $18,- 
095.42,  a sum  much  less  than  the  original  estimate. 
The  Building  was  kept  in  a neat  and  presentable  con- 
dition throughout  the  whole  term  of  the  Exposition, 
and  there  was  but  one  complaint  presented  against 
any  of  the  staff  of  employees  engaged  there,  and  upon 
examination  this  proved  to  be  unsubstantial.  All 
who  visited  the  Building  had  nothing  but  praise  for 
the  management,  and  the  courtesy  always  extended 
to  the  public.  It  was  open  from  nine  in  the  morning 
until  six  in  the  evening,  and  all  persons  had  free  access 
to  every  part  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  four  or 
five  rooms  necessarily  devoted  to  the  private  use  of 
the  Superintendent  and  his  family.  It  was  a museum 
of  historical  relics  and  works  of  art,  and  nowhere 
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could  visitors  find  more  to  divert  and  instruct 
them. 

The  State  Building  was  made  the  scene  of  a number 
of  interesting  ceremonies  during  the  progress  of  the 
Exposition,  the  celebration  of  Pennsylvania  Day 
being  the  chief  of  these.  The  President  of  the  Com- 
mission had  designated  August  20,  and  members  of 
the  Commission  with  invited  guests  were  present 
officially.  The  Exposition  authorities  entered  heartily 
into  every  detail  of  the  programme,  which  included 
a parade  through  the  Exposition  grounds  formed  by 
detachments  of  Jefferson  Guards,  United  States  Ma- 
rines, Philippine  Scouts  and  Constabulary.  The  First 
City  Troop  of  Philadelphia  acted  as  an  escort  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  was  also  at- 
tended by  his  military  staff.  Ceremonies  at  the  Build- 
ing consisted  of  an  introductory  address  by  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  Brown,  an  oration  by  Governor  Penny- 
packer,  the  reading  of  a patriotic  poem  entitled  “Penn- 
sylvania,” and  an  address  by  David  R.  Francis,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Exposition  Company,  the  day  closing 
with  a reception  by  Governor  and  Mrs.  Pennypacker, 
for  which  five  thousand  invitations  were  issued. 

The  Fourth  of  July  was  also  appropriately  cele- 
brated, with  services  which  included  an  address  by 
Executive  Officer  James  H.  Lambert  and  an  oration 
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by  the  late  Governor  Robert  E.  Pattison.  The  day 
was  made  one  of  particular  interest  at  the  State  Build- 
ing, owing  to  the  presence  of  the  Liberty  Bell  and  the 
fact  that  the  attendance  was  exceptionally  large. 
The  reception  of  the  Liberty  Bell  in  June  and  its  de- 
parture in  November  were  also  attended  by  appropri- 
ate ceremonies,  and  addresses  by  Superintendent 
Thomas  H.  Garvin,  Mayor  Weaver,  Henry  Clay,  of 
Philadelphia  City  Councils  Committee,  Fred  T.  Ikeler 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Commission,  President  Francis 
of  the  Exposition  Company,  Vice-President-elect 
Charles  W.  Fairbanks  and  Speaker  Joseph  G.  Cannon 
of  the  National  House  of  Representatives. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Exposition,  the 
State  Building  was  offered  for  sale,  and  several  prop- 
ositions were  received  for  it.  The  best,  however, 
was  from  the  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Company,  for 
$3,750.00.  It  was  finally  sold  to  this  Company  for 
that  amount  and  an  agreement  executed  which  bound 
the  purchaser  to  discharge  all  the  obligations  incurred 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Commission  for  the  removal  of 
the  building,  clearing  away  of  all  waste  material  and 
restoration  of  the  grounds.  As  the  purchaser  was  an 
entirely  reliable  corporation,  its  contract  was  properly 
carried  out.  The  amount  received  from  the  State 
Building  will  seem  small;  it  is  larger,  however,  than 
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was  received  for  some  buildings  costing  a great  deal 
more,  and  it  is  a larger  per  cent,  of  return  on  the  money 
expended  than  was  realized  for  the  average  of  all  the 
Exposition  buildings  which  were  purchased  by  the 
same  Company. 

The  question  of  providing  exhibits  that  should 
properly  represent  the  Commonwealth  was  a far  more 
difficult  and  complicated  one  than  that,  of  the  erection 
of  a suitable  State  Building.  This  was  a matter,  also, 
that  appeared  to  have  less  popular  attraction,  though 
of  much  greater  importance  in  a material  way.  A 
State  whose  mining  products  exceed  in  value  one- 
half  the  total  output  of  similar  character  for  the  whole 
United  States;  whose  farms  bring  an  annual  return 
of  more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars;  upon 
wdiose  common  schools  are  expended  yearly  more  than 
twenty-five  millions;  whose  system  of  forestry  pre- 
servation is  conceded  to  be  far  in  advance  of  that 
of  any  other  State;  whose  energy  and  intelligence  in 
fish  cultivation  are  unsurpassed,  and  whose  fifty-two 
thousand  manufacturing  establishments  put  into  the 
market  annual  products  amounting  to  almost  two 
billions  of  dollars  in  value — such  a State  could  not 
afford  to  be  anywhere  but  in  the  first  rank  among 
the  exhibitors. 

Pennsylvania  took  its  proper  place.  After  the 
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Executive  Committee,  early  in  August  1903,  had  as- 
certained specifically  the  limit  of  cost  of  the  State 
Building  and  the  contract  had  been  let,  it  made  allot- 
ments from  the  State  appropriation  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  various  exhibits,  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  eighty-nine  thousand  dollars.  To  each  Depart- 
ment a specific  allowance  was  made,  and  in  but  three 
instances  has  the  amount  thus  allotted  been  exceeded 
in  the  expenditure.  These  were  in  the  Department 
of  Manufactures,  the  Department  of  Art  and  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Institutions,  where  certain  un- 
forseen  payments  arose  that  made  necessar}^  additional 
amounts  to  properly  carry  on  and  complete  the  work. 
Twenty-five  hundred  dollars  of  the  expenditure  on 
account  of  Art  remain  as  a credit  of  the  State  on  the 
Rosenthal  collection  of  portraits  in  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Building. 

Meanwhile,  an  urgent  request  had  been  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
that  he  take  the  preparation  of  an  agricultural  ex- 
hibit under  his  direction.  It  was  felt  that  this  De- 
partment, with  its  knowledge  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  State  and  the  organizations  existing, 
both  of  a state  and  county  character,  concerned  in 
the  development  of  agriculture  had  the  best  possible 
equipment  for  undertaking  the  task.  The  Secretary 
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responded  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
comply  with  the  request.  The  work  of  preparing 
an  exhibit  was  therefore  placed  wholly  upon  the 
Commission.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion replied  in  a similar  way  to  a like  request  respect- 
ing an  exhibit  demonstrating  the  Common  Schools 
System. 

Believing  it  desirable  that  as  many  of  the  excellent 
features  of  the  Commonwealth’s  administrative  sys- 
tem as  possible  should  be  brought  out  in  comparison 
with  other  States.  I also  communicated  with  the  heads 
of  the  Departments  of  Banking,  Insurance,  and  Fac- 
tory Inspection,  presenting  a complete  statement  of 
the  methods  in  which  exhibits  of  their  Departments 
should  be  made  and  setting  forth  the  facts  that  pro- 
vision had  been  made  in  the  Exposition  classification 
for  a comprehensive  illustration  of  all  matters  bearing 
upon  the  social  economy  of  the  people;  and  that  as  other 
States  would  be  certain  to  participate  in  a consider- 
able degree,  Pennsylvania  ought  not  to  be  omitted. 
It  was  deemed  impracticable,  however,  and  was  not 
undertaken  by  any  of  the  Departments  in  question. 

In  order  to  establish  relations  between  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  State, 
which  would  promote  the  best  possible  representation 
in  all  departments,  a conference  was  invited  shortly 
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after  the  organization.  It  was  attended  by  recognized 
leaders  in  various  lines  of  industrial  development  and 
in  the  business  world.  It  resulted  in  the  appointment 
by  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  of  a Committee  of  rep- 
resentative men  who  gave  an  impetus  to  the  work  at 
an  important  stage  of  it.  Many  of  those  on  this  Com- 
mittee were  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  individual 
exhibits,  but  were  greatly  hampered  by  the  fact  that 
assignment  of  space  for  exhibit  purposes  was  being 
held  back.  It  was  obviously  impossible  for  any  firm 
or  individual  to  undertake  the  creation  of  an  exhibit 
which  involved  the  expenditure  of  more  or  less  money 
without  knowing  what  amount  of  space  could  be  had 
in  which  to  make  a display 

This  delay,  however,  was  a part  of  the  policy  of  the 
Exposition  management,  which  had  determined  to 
make  the  exhibits  a matter  of  selection.  The  space 
was  held  back  for  the  best  possible  exhibits  that  could 
be  procured  in  any  classification,  and  where  none  of 
those  offered  seemed  satisfactory,  the  Exposition 
authorities  made  direct  solicitation  for  others.  This 
method  was  advantageous  in  the  particular  that  it 
aided  to  make  the  Exposition  itself  more  interesting 
and  put  it  on  a high  plane,  but  it  was  carried  out  at 
the  expense  of  many  important  interests,  both  in 
Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere.  Under  these  restric- 
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tions  the  variety  of  the  displays  from  this  State  was 
much  less  than  it  would  have  been  under  a more  liberal 
system.  This  was  more  directly  felt  in  the  line  of 
the  smaller  industries  in  which  Pennsylvania  is  very 
strong,  but  it  is  quite  within  the  truth  to  say  that 
in  spite  of  these  drawbacks  which  almost  everybody 
felt,  the  great  and  varied  industries  of  the  State  had 
a very  excellent  representation,  though  not  what  it 
would  have  been  had  the  rules  of  the  Exposition  per- 
mitted more  generous  treatment. 

Quite  as  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting 
a sufficient  amount  of  space  for  the  collective  State 
exhibits  and  in  the  more  important  departments  the 
final  allotment  was  inadequate  to  a proper  working 
out  of  the  plans  which  had  been  tentatively  made. 
No  fault  is  chargeable  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 
authorities  on  this  account.  It  was  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  applications  from  Pennsylvania  were  de- 
layed by  the  comparatively  late  date  at  which  the 
State  took  up  the  work,  applications  from  other  sources 
having  been  made  in  some  instances  months  before 
the  Pennsylvania  Commission  was  organized.  The 
Exposition  authorities  were  also  greatly  embarrassed 
by  the  unexpected  demand  from  abroad.  Almost  a 
year  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Fair  more  than 
sixty  per  cent,  of  all  the  available  space  in  all  depart- 
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ments  had  been  applied  for  by  foreign  governments 
or  commissions.  It  is  felt,  however,  that  Pennsylva- 
nia was  as  well  treated  as  was  possible  under  all  these 
circumstances,  and  as  soon  as  the  exact  amount  of 
space  available  in  each  department  had  been  ascer- 
tained the  work  of  preparing  the  exhibits  was  under- 
taken with  all  possible  energy. 

In  making  the  allotments  for  the  expenses  of  the 
several  exhibits  the  larger  amount  necessarily  went 
to  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  since  it 
is  in  products  under  these  heads  that  the  State  is 
richest.  The  Mining  Exhibit,  therefore,  became  the 
most  conspicuous  of  all  those  installed  by  Pennsylva- 
nia. Its  value  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  contribu- 
tion of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  by  the  anthracite  cor- 
porations, which  was  expended  in  an  unique  display 
of  the  processes  of  mining  and  marketing  anthracite. 
It  was  a distinctive  feature  of  the  Exposition,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  no  such  exhibit  could  be  installed  by 
any  other  State.  It  illustrated  the  geological  resources 
of  the  anthracite  region;  gave  models  of  the  mine 
workings  and  methods,  with  a coal  breaker  in  opera- 
tion throughout  the  period  of  the  Exposition,  and 
statistics  and  relief  maps  fully  illustrating  the  whole 
subject.  Every  other  feature  of  Pennsylvania’s  min- 
ing interests  was  brought  out  in  the  collective  exhibit, 
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including  bituminous  coal,  which  was  displayed  no 
less  completely  than  anthracite;  oil,  clay,  cement, 
glass  sands,  building  stones,  slate,  block  marble  and 
in  most  instances  the  products  of  these  articles,  and 
all  other  products,  accompanied  by  relief  maps  and 
illuminating  statistics,  which  left  untold  nothing  of 
the  great  geological  richness  of  our  State. 

The  Mining  Exhibit  was  prepared  and  installed 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  Prof.  Louis  E.  Reber, 
Dean  of  the  Schools  of  Engineering  of  the  State  Col- 
lege. No  one  more  competent  could  have  been  se- 
lected. With  a complete  knowledge  of  the  mining 
and  allied  interests  of  the  State,  he  added  an  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  work  to  be 
done,  and  with  the  experience  which  he  had  in  similar 
work  at  the  Chicago  Exposition  eleven  years  before, 
it  is  less  surprising  than  gratifying  that  he  achieved 
the  best  installation  of  its  kind  at  the  Exposition.  A 
special  jury  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
which  was  “the  best,  most  complete  and  most  attrac- 
tive installation”  at  the  Exposition  awarded  this 
honor  to  the  Mining  Exhibit  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
the  preparation  of  the  anthracite  exhibit  James  E. 
Roderick,  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Mines,  rendered 
valuable  assistance,  and  it  is  due  to  the  earnest  inter- 
est in  the  subject  taken  by  Governor  Pennypacker 
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and  E.  B.  Hardenbergh,  at  that  time  Auditor  General, 
that  the  anthracite  corporations  were  induced  to  ex- 
tend the  aid  that  contributed  so  much  to  the  complete- 
ness of  the  display. 

The  Agricultural  Exhibit,  though  occupying  lim- 
ited space,  was  eligibly  located  near  the  east  entrance 
of  the  great  Agricultural  Building.  It  was  undesir- 
able to  make  a display  of  mere  bulk  in  an  exhibit  of 
this  kind,  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  within 
the  space  allotted,  but  all  the  best  features  of  the 
agriculture  of  the  State  were  brought  out  in  the  ex- 
hibit and  it  was  regarded  by  the  Exposition  authorities 
and  by  the  Juries  of  Awards  as  one  of  the  very  best 
illustrations  of  the  theory  of  agriculture.  This  tribute 
was  paid  to  it  by  the  Chief  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  the  Exposition.  The  products  in  which  Penn- 
sylvania has  a particular  pride  were  displayed  by  the 
best  possible  samples,  which  included  wool,  tobacco 
and  grains.  An  interesting  feature  of  this  exhibit 
was  a scientific  collection  of  birds  and  mammals,  pre- 
pared by  the  State  Economic  Zoologist  Prof.  H.  A. 
Surface,  so  arranged  as  to  show  their  relation  to  the 
interests  of  the  farmer.  Another  special  feature  was 
a complete  collection  of  the  native  grasses  of  the  State, 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  in  number,  prepared  by 
the  late  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Porter,  of  Easton,  and  by  his 
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successor  Prof.  Alvin  Davison,  and  scientifically  cor- 
rect. The  exhibit  was  installed  with  neatness,  solidity 
and  dignity,  thoroughly  consistent  with  the  character 
of  the  State  and  its  people.  This  exhibit  was  arranged 
under  the  direction  of  Col.  John  A.  Woodward,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  College 
and  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  who  had  in- 
stalled a similar  exhibit  at  the  Chicago  Exposition, 
and  who  was  selected  for  the  St.  Louis  work  by  an 
unanimous  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
of  the  Commission. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  exhibit,  like  many  of  our 
Exhibits  in  other  Departments  of  the  Exposition, 
was  the  best  made  by  any  State.  It  was  exceeded 
only  by  that  of  the  United  States  Government.  Dur- 
ing most  of  the  time  of  the  Fair  Pennsylvania  had  the 
only  live  fish  exhibit  among  all  the  State  displays. 
The  entire  system  of  fish  culture  as  it  is  pursued  under 
the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  was  fully  demonstrated, 
with  hatcheries,  fishing  devices — illegal  and  otherwise 
— together  with  statistics  and  other  matter  pertinent 
to  a complete  illustration.  The  main  feature  of  pub- 
lic interest,  however,  was  the  display  of  thirty-five 
aquaria,  placed  on  two  sides  of  the  main  aisle  of  the 
most  accessible  entrances  of  the  Building.  Fish  Com- 
missioner William  E.  Meehan  directed  the  preparation 
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and  installation  of  this  fine  exhibit  and  is  deserving 
of  the  entire  credit  for  the  excellent  results  produced. 

The  State’s  Educational  Exhibit  was  in  its  character 
and  completeness  the  best  that  has  ever  been  made 
at  any  similar  Exposition.  It  was  located  near  the 
main  north  entrance  of  the  Building,  adjoining  the 
space  allotted  to  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  but  in  competition  with  these,  suffered  nothing. 
The  display  was  practically  all  from  the  public  schools 
of  the  Commonwealth,  including  work  from  the  kin- 
dergarten through  the  several  grades  to  the  high 
schools.  The  normal  schools,  manual  training  schools, 
and  art  schools  which  received  pupils  from  the  public 
schools,  were  also  fully  represented  and  the  whole 
system  of  public  instruction  in  the  State  was  demon- 
strated in  an  intelligent  and  effective  manner.  The 
installation  was  made  so  as  to  show  the  work  of  the 
different  grades  by  themselves,  the  State  being  the 
unit  of  the  exhibit  rather  than  the  school  district. 
Philadelphia  had  separate  space  in  the  display,  and 
under  the  direction  of  City  Superintendent  Edward 
Brooks  made  one  of  the  best  City  exhibits  of  any 
State  or  country.  The  State’s  Educational  Exhibit 
was  prepared  and  installed  under  the  direction  of 
Superintendent  Addison  L.  Jones,  of  West  Chester, 
whose  devotion  to  educational  matters  and  whose 
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enthusiasm  in  the  work  which  he  undertook,  with  an 
intelligent  grasp  of  the  importance  of  the  same,  enabled 
him  to  create  an  exhibit  with  which  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied. 

In  the  Department  of  the  Fine  Arts  Pennsylvania 
was  represented  in  every  classification  and  was  con- 
spicuously on  view  in  the  Central  Art  Palace  devoted 
to  the  United  States.  The  Commission,  following 
the  practice  of  other  States,  extended  aid  to  Pennsylva- 
nia artists  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  collecting, 
transporting,  insuring  and  hanging  pictures.  The 
result  achieved  was  second  only  to  that  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  The  artistic  activity  of  the  State  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  there  were  seventy-six 
oil  paintings  shown  by  the  State’s  leading  artists, 
thirty-six  pieces  of  sculpture,  fifty-one  designs  by 
architects  and  one  hundred  and  six  exhibits  of  applied 
art,  including  colored  glass  and  tiles.  Pennsylvania 
was  also  recognized  by  the  Art  Organization  of  the 
Exposition  as  an  important  centre,  its  artists  having 
been  represented  on  the  International  Jury  of  Awards 
in  various  classifications,  and  the  awards  of  medals  in 
this  Department  were  thoroughly  gratifying. 

The  Pennsylvania  exhibit  in  the  Social  Economy 
section  of  the  Educational  Building  was  comprehensive 
and  complete.  It  illustrated  the  work  accomplished 
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by  the  charities,  hospitals  and  penal  institutions  of 
the  State  and  what  is  being  done  from  year  to  year. 
Over  one  hundred  hospitals  participated  in  the  exhibit, 
representing  some  forty  cities  and  towns;  practically 
all  in  the  State  that  are  now  fully  prepared  for  and 
engaged  in  general  work.  The  modern  treatment  of 
the  insane  was  shown,  together  with  the  houses  of 
refuge,  institutions  for  the  homeless,  the  care  and 
education  of  defectives,  the  reformation  of  juvenile 
delinquents,  and  the  system  governing  penal  institu- 
tions. 

No  display  of  the  forestry  interests  of  the  State  was 
made.  The  Forestry  Commissioner  had  prepared 
plans  for  a photographic  exhibit  for  his  Department, 
being  of  the  opinion  that  Pennsylvania  could  not  com- 
pete with  other  States  in  the  exhibition  of  woods.  As 
it  was  impossible  to  secure  the  amount  of  space  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  plan,  the  exhibit  was  finally 
abandoned  within  two  months  of  the  opening  of  the 
Exposition,  it  being  felt  that  it  would  be  an  injustice 
to  undertake  an  installation  without  sufficient  room 
for  the  same.  Pennsylvania,  however,  was  repre- 
sented by  an  exhibit  of  the  Philadelphia  Lumber- 
men’s Exchange,  which  made  a display  of  forty-two 
kinds  of  woods,  to  which  display  a Gold  Medal  was 
awarded. 
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The  Horticultural  Exhibit,  which  was  only  partially 
installed  during  the  first  weeks  of  the  Exposition 
under  the  direction  of  Cyrus  T.  Fox,  Pomologist  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  was  withdrawn,  be- 
cause, as  the  director  in  charge  explained,  it  was  found 
a difficult  matter  to  obtain  the  summer  fruits  of  1904 
from  Pennsylvania  in  good  condition;  such  as  were 
received  were  in  bad  shape  and  generally  unfit  for  dis- 
play. Such  of  the  features  as  could  be  transferred 
were  combined  with  the  exhibit  in  the  Agricultural 
Department . 

In  Transportation  the  great  corporations,  locomo- 
tive works  and  other  enterprises  of  the  State  were 
enabled  to  make  a representation  which  exceeded  in 
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cost  and  interest  that  of  any  other  State  or  country 
undertaken  at  the  Fair.  This  was  true,  also,  in  the 
Department  of  Electricity,  where  the  more  substan- 
tial features,  and  in  most  instances,  the  more  conspic- 
uous ones,  were  of  Pennsylvania  origin  and  make. 
Pennsylvania-made  machinery  proved  the  strongest 
demonstration  in  that  Department;  it  practically 
supplied  the  equipment  for  the  whole  motive  power 
of  the  Exposition,  providing  for  the  electric  lighting 
and  for  the  pumping  of  the  millions  of  gallons  of  water 
supplying  the  Cascades. 

In  the  allied  departments  of  Manufactures  and 
Varied  Industries  Pennsylvania  was  not  as  strong  as 
the  great  variety  and  character  of  the  State’s  indus- 
tries justified.  This,  however,  can  be  applied  only 
to  the  number  of  exhibits  made.  There  was  an  ex- 
cellent variety,  and  in  a large  degree  the  displays 
were  such  as  to  show  the  distinctive  character  of  Penn- 
sylvania manufacturing  establishments,  and  covered 
practically  everything  from  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel  through  all  the  classifications,  together  with  cut 
glass,  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  laces,  embroideries  and 
trimmings,  furs,  leather  and  clothing. 

There  was  an  exceptionally  strong  showing  in  Lib- 
eral Arts,  some  of  the  more  unique  and  valuable  dis- 
plays in  that  Department  being  presented  by  Pennsyl- 
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vania  makers  or  inventors.  The  most  improved 
processes  of  typography,  engraving  and  general  print- 
ing were  illustrated,  together  with  photography, 
musical  instruments,  the  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
arts,  civil  and  military  engineering,  and  models,  plans 
and  designs  for  public  works. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  general  Social 
Economy  Exhibit  was  a Model  Street  which  afforded 
every  opportunity  for  the  display  of  municipal  im- 
provements and  characteristics.  Many  Cities,  New 
York,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  Kansas  City,  San  Francisco 
and  others,  made  appropriations  and  to  the  f idlest 
improved  this  opportunity.  Street  paving,  park, 
water  and  sewer  systems,  police,  fire  and  charity  or- 
ganizations, together  with  methods  of  housing  people 
were  illustrated.  The  way  was  generously  opened 
for  Philadelphia  to  present  to  the  world  those  features 
which  have  made  the  city  so  distinctive  among  the 
municipalities  of  the  country,  and  so  generally  supe- 
rior to  all  others  in  the  living  conveniences  and  com- 
forts it  furnishes  its  people.  Unfortunately,  however, 
neither  Philadelphia  nor  any  other  city  of  the  State 
was  a participant  in  this  demonstration,  though  it 
was  a Philadelphian,  Albert  Kelsey,  who  originally 
planned  and  wholly  directed  it.  The  city  in  some  other 
particulars  was  well  represented.  It  expended  five 
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thousand  dollars  on  the  Educational  Exhibit  and 
sent  the  Liberty  Bell  to  the  Exposition  at  a cost  of 
fifteen  thousand  dollars,  an  act  that  was  appreciated 
by  every  visitor  to  the  Pennsylvania  Building. 

Pittsburg,  through  its  public  spirited  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  raised  a sum  of  money  by  subscription 
to  exploit  its  enterprises  and  advantages.  It  was 
represented  by  a comprehensive  relief  map  of  the  City 
and  surrounding  territory,  upon  which  the  multifari- 
ous mills,  steel  works  and  other  various  industrial 
establishments  were  located.  At  a glance  an  under- 
standing of  the  magnitude  of  this  rapidly  expanding 
business  centre  was  had.  This  was  accompanied  by 
charts,  statistics  and  other  graphic  evidence,  making 
a display  of  incalculable  value  and  advantage  to  the 
City. 

Many  other  enterprising  cities  and  some  of  the 
boroughs  of  the  States  were  represented  in  an  inter- 
esting collection  of  enlarged  photographs  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Building  which  well  illustrated  their 
characteristics,  and  what  they  had  done  in  the  line 
of  improvements.  For  these  contributions  the  Com- 
mission is  indebted  to  the  enterprising  authorities  of 
Chester,  Reading,  Wilkes-Barre,  Scranton,  Williams- 
port, Allentown,  Lancaster,  West  Chester,  Meadville, 
McKeesport  and  Shamokin.  The  municipalities  which 
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contributed  to  this  group  justly  deserve  commenda- 
tion for  the  interest  taken  and  for  the  public  spirit 
manifested  by  their  officials;  they  are  better  known 
to-day  to  many  thousands  of  people  than  they  were 
before  the  Exposition. 

It  is  a fact  worthy  of  record  that  Pennsylvania 
exhibits  in  all  Departments  were  highly  complimented 
by  the  officers  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  Company, 
from  President  Francis  down,  and  they  also  received 
more  durable  and  substantial  recognition  in  the  un- 
usual number  of  awards  at  the  hands  of  the  several 
juries.  The  list  of  awards  to  the  several  Departments 
is  as  follows:  Education,  fifty-one;  Social  Economy, 
twenty-one;  Agriculture,  seventy-seven  to  the  State 
and  thirty-three  to  individual  exhibitors;  making  a 
total  in  Agriculture  of  one  hundred  and  ten;  Horti- 
culture, eleven;  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  eighty-six; 
Fine  Arts,  twenty-nine;  Fish,  five;  Transportation, 
fifty-three;  Electricity,  seventeen;  Liberal  Arts,  thirty- 
one;  Manufactures  and  Varied  Industries,  sixtv-four; 
Machinery,  thirty-three  and  Live  Stock,  one  hundred 
and  ninety-seven.  The  details  of  these  awards  are 
given  in  other  parts  of  this  report. 

These  references  to  the  State’s  exhibits  are  in  mere 
outline.  This  report  is  accompanied  by  separate 
papers,  giving  in  detail  a complete  description  of  each 
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of  the  State’s  collective  displays,  together  with  the 
more  important  and  impressive  exhibits  of  corporations 
and  individual  firms.  Also,  a catalogue  with  the 
name  of  each  Pennsylvania  exhibitor,  the  character 
of  the  exhibit,  the  classification  to  which  it  was  as- 
signed and  its  location  at  the  Exposition.  I believe 
it  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  and  authentic  record  to 
be  found  anywhere,  having  permanent  historical 
value,  both  to  the  Commonwealth  and  to  those  whose 
public  spirit,  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation, 
prompted  them  to  participate  in  the  great  Exposition. 

The  exhibits  were  promptly  returned  to  the  State 
at  the  close  of  the  Exposition.  Such  of  these  as  it 
was  not  necessary  to  restore  to  private  owners  have 
been  kept  together  for  public  use, — the  Educational, 
Public  Institutions  and  parts  of  the  Mining  and  Agri- 
cultural exhibits  going  to  Harrisburg  under  State 
care;  other  parts  of  the  Mining  and  Agricultural  ex- 
hibits to  the  State  College  and  the  Fish  Installation 
to  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  under  the  resolution  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Commission. 

It  was  an  obvious  misfortune  to  have  these'  collec- 
tions broken  up  and  scattered.  Maintained  substan- 
tially as  they  were  at  the  Exposition,  the  exhibits  would 
have  had  a permanent  value,  not  only  as  illustrating 
the  diversity  and  richness  of  the  Commonwealth’s 
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resources,  the  products  of  mine  and  field  and  work- 
shop, but  the  system  of  dealing  through  the  organized 
departments  of  the  State  government  with  numerous 
questions  of  concern  to  the  people.  The  educational 
importance  and  esthetic  worth  of  a permanent  collec- 
tion could  not  well  be  overestimated.  In  another, 
though  possibly  less  important  wav,  also,  the  State 
would  have  benefitted  by  the  possession  of  such  ex- 
hibits in  the  past  dozen  years.  It  has  been  called 
upon  within  that  time  to  make  displays  at  several 
expositions,  and  two  of  them,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis, 
of  international  character.  The  expenditures  of  the 
State  alone  at  these  considerably  exceeded  half  a mil- 
lion dollars,  only  a portion  of  which,  of  course,  repre- 
sented the  cost  of  exhibits.  It  is  not  to  the  fact  that 
there  might  have  been  a money  saving  in  each  instance, 
that  the  real  importance  is  to  be  attached.  Had  the 
State’s  resources  been  represented  in  a permanent 
museum  of  exhibits  which  could  have  been  taken  as 
a basis,  and  probably  in  most  cases  used  intact  in 
effecting  installations  at  the  several  expositions,  Penn- 
sylvania would  have  started  with  such  an  advantage 
in  the  competition  with  other  States  that  it  could  not 
have  been  overtaken  at  any  point.  It  would  certainly 
have  been  necessary  to  make  additions  and  possibly 
to  rearrange  some  details,  but  the  substantial  and  more 
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costly  parts  of  the  installation  in  all  departments 
would  have  been  at  hand.  Any  one  who  has  ever  been 
through  the  complex  work  can  understand  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  such  a foundation  to  build  upon. 
Had  such  collections  been  available,  Pennsylvania 
would  have  added  greatly,  yet  without  increased 
expense,  to  the  excellent  showing  it  made  at  the  At- 
lanta Exposition  in  1895,  and  they  would  have  made 
easy  the  presentation  of  creditable  displays  at  Buffalo 
and  later  at  Charleston. 

But  independent  of  the  relations  such  collections 
might  have  to  expositions  from  time  to  time,  their 
value,  if  permanently  maintained,  cannot  be  well 
denied.  The  State  would  give  an  impressive  demon- 
stration of  civic  progress  by  provision  for  a permanent 
museum  at  its  Capital,  so  designed  and  constructed 
as  to  afford  ample  room  and  security  for  all  its  varied 
and  valuable  contents,  and  be  accessible  to  the  public 
at  all  reasonable  times.  It  would  be  a proper  reposi- 
tory, and  for  display  where  possible,  of  many  priceless 
historical  relics  now  in  different  places;  with  depart- 
ments for  collections  of  Pennsylvania  art,  both  in 
painting  and  sculpture;  museums  of  mines  and  metal- 
lurgy and  agriculture,  with  demonstrations  of  processes 
of  inestimable  value  to  those  great  interests  of  our 
State.  It  would  afford  advantages,  in  no  other  way 
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to  be  had,  for  complete  and  continuing  illustration  of 
the  Commonwealth’s  system  of  education;  of  its  pub- 
lic institutions,  its  charities,  its  hospitals,  reforma- 
tories and  prisons;  of  the  methods  of  forestry  reserva- 
tion and  cultivation,  and  of  fish  culture  and  game 
protection. 

The  collective  exhibits  returned  from  either  of  the 
great  international  expositions  would  have  made  a 
rich  foundation  for  such  a museum.  It  would  be  of 
incalculable  educational  advantage  to  the  people  and 
an  illuminating  demonstration  to  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  of  the  wealth  of  Pennsylvania’s 
dependable  resources,  the  progress  of  achievement 
in  the  different  lines  of  human  invention,  in  liberal 
arts,  in  the  crafts,  which  so  substantially  assure  the 
Commonwealth  enduring  greatness. 

Pennsylvania  always  has  been  an  important  factor 
at  all  expositions  in  this  country.  The  first  great 
international  fair  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  cele- 
brating the  Centennial  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, 1876,  was  held  on  Pennsylvania  soil,  and  appro- 
priately in  the  city  where  the  Declaration  was  origin- 
ally  made.  It  marked  the  beginning  of  a new  epoch 
in  domestic  industrial  development  and  in  enlarged 
commercial  and  trade  relations  with  other  nations. 
It  brought  to  this  country  for  the  first  time  strange 
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peoples  and  unique  products  from  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  earth,  and  these  products  have  continued  in 
steady  supply  in  our  markets.  Very  much  that  was 
new  and  beautiful  in  furnishing  and  decoration  was 
introduced  into  the  homes  of  America,  the  influence 
of  which  has  been  well  understood  and  appreciated. 
In  other  lands  America  and  her  people  received  a 
higher  rating,  and  their  manufactures  and  raw  pro- 
ducts extended  markets. 

No  Exposition  ever  accomplished  more  for  human 
progress  and  yet,  in  comparison  with  the  two  great 
international  fairs  that  have  succeeded  it,  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  was  a modest  undertaking.  It 
enjoyed  no  gift  of  money  from  the  nation;  the  amounts 
appropriated  for  the  participation  of  the  several  States 
barely  aggregated  $350,000,  less  than  the  sum  used 
by  a single  state,  both  at  the  Chicago  and  the  St.  Louis 
Expositions.  The  total  cost  of  the  Centennial  was 
$S, 000, 000,  covering  buildings  and  running  expenses. 
The  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1893  occupied 
practically  three  times  more  space  and  cost  on  all 
accounts  $32,7S6,200.  The  appropriations  and  sub- 
scriptions made  by  the  States  for  their  representations 
amounted  to  $4,455,000.  The  St.  Louis  Exposition 
covered  nearly  twice  the  ground  space  of  that  at  Chi- 
cago, and  its  cost  was  about  one-fourth  greater.  The 
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States  and  Territories,  together  with  Porto  Rico  and 
the  Philippine  Islands,  expended  $7,717,586  on  their 
exhibits.  These  figures  impressively  show  how  Ex- 
positions of  international  character  have  grown  in 
magnitude  and  cost  in  a single  generation. 

The  appropriation  by  Pennsylvania  to  pay  the  cost 
of  the  State’s  representation  at  the  Centennial  amounted 
to  $110,000,  of  which  amount  $55,000,  or  just  one-half, 
was  for  the  expenses  of  military  displays.  For  an 
educational  exhibit  $15,000  was  given,  and  to  the  State 
Commission  $40,000  for  a State  Building,  mainte- 
nance and  entertainment.  Apart  from  these,  $1,000,- 
000  was  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  Memorial 
Hall.  The  Pennsylvania  appropriation  for  a repre- 
sentation at  the  Chicago  Exposition  was  $300,000, 
and  a similar  amount  was  granted  to  exploit  the  State’s 
interests  at  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair,  though  several 
States  appropriated  considerably  more.  It  is  probable 
the  limit  has  been  reached;  certainly  for  many  years 
nothing  exceeding  the  St.  Louis  undertaking  in  mag- 
nitude and  cost  can  be  expected. 

Pennsylvania  has  shown  her  public  spirit,  patriotism 
and  unfailing  State  pride  by  ever  being  first  among 
all  the  Commonwealths  in  these  enterprises,  illustra- 
ting as  they  do  the  victories  of  peace  and  the  intel- 
lectual and  industrial  triumphs  of  the  people. 
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The  demonstration  of  our  State  at  the  great  Colum- 
bian Exposition  was  of  conspicuous  merit  and  inesti- 
mable value;  it  was  no  less  so  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  of  1904  on  a money  expenditure  consider- 
ably reduced,  while  in  all  the  minor  events  of  similar 
character  it  has  had  a worthy  part.  At  St.  Louis  its 
honors  were  of  the  highest.  No  State  contributed 
more  to  the  general  attractiveness  of  the  Fair.  The 
State’s  exhibits  were  prepared  and  installed  with  an 
intelligence  and  effectiveness  that  were  understood 
and  appreciated  by  expert  visitors  and  all  of  capable 
judgment. 

Not  only  during  the  progress  of  the  Fair,  but  after 
its  close,  President  Francis  and  other  officials  of  the 
Exposition  Company  repeatedly  spoke  and  wrote  in 
the  most  complimentary  terms  of  the  work  accom- 
plished by  the  Pennsylvania  Commission  and  the 
completeness  and  excellence  of  the  State’s  represen- 
tation in  the  many  departments.  On  July  22,  1904, 
when  the  Exposition  had  been  in  progress  nearly  three 
months,  Governor  Francis  wrote  to  the  Executive 
Officer  as  follows: 

“I  may  be  privileged  to  say  that  Pennsylvania  has 
a building  and  a list  of  exhibits  on  the  grounds  of  this 
great  International  Exposition  of  which  any  State  or 
Nation  might  well  feel  proud.  I refer  particularly 
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to  your  exhibits  in  the  Palaces  of  Education,  Mines 
and  Metallurgy  and  Agriculture.  The  Building  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  club  houses  on  the  grounds 
and  as  the  temporary  resting  place  of  the  Liberty  Bell 
has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  leading  sources  of  attrac- 
tion. The  splendid  showing  made  by  Pennsylvania 
of  its  resources  and  attractions  would  have  been  im- 
possible except  under  the  management  of  a competent 
Board  of  Commissioners  organized  along  business 
lines,  with  every  member  keenly  alive  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  work  in  hand.  The  Governor  of  your 
State  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  selection  of  repre- 
sentatives who  need  no  other  recommendation  now, 
than  to  point  to  their  achievement.  The  Exposition 
management  is  proud  of  Pennsylvania.  Missouri  is 
proud  of  her  sister  State  and  the  States  and  Territories 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  unite  with  the  other  states 
of  the  ITiion  in  expressing  their  appreciation  of  the 
proud  part  Pennsylvania  has  taken  in  showing  to  the 
Nations  of  the  earth  the  progress  made  b}r  America 
along  all  lines  that  tend  toward  the  betterment  of 
conditions  among  men  and  among  nations.” 

Under  date  of  December  21,  three  weeks  after  the 
close  of  the  Exposition,  President  Francis  writing  to 
the  Executive  Officer  concerning  some  details  incident 
to  winding  up  affairs,  added:  “It  has  been  my  priv- 
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ilege  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  compliment  the 
Pennsylvania  Commission  upon  the  splendid  showing 
which  they  made  here  for  their  State,  and  I know  how 
much  of  the  credit  of  the  work  is  due  to  your  efforts 
and  interest,  all  of  which  the  Exposition  management 
regards  with  high  appreciation.”  Again  in  January, 
1905,  Mr.  Francis  wrote:  “I  feel  sure  that  no  one 
could  have  made  a stronger  or  more  fitting  display 
of  the  great  resources  and  industrial,  agricultural  and 
commercial  development  of  Pennsylvania  than  the 
Commission  to  whom  that  duty  was  entrusted.  Again 
please  accept  my  congratulations  for  yourself  and  be 
kind  enough  to  transmit  them  to  the  other  members 
of  the  Commission,  who,  with  yourself,  are  responsible 
for  the  high  degree  of  success  achieved.” 

These  are  the  views  of  one  who  knew  the  Exposition 
in  all  its  features  and  in  every  detail;  one  who  was 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  work  done  by  the  various 
States,  and  who  after  the  exhibits  had  been  installed, 
never  failed  to  accord  to  Pennsylvania  the  most  prom- 
inent place  at  the  Exposition  next  to  Missouri,  the 
Home  State,  upon  v-hose  territory  the  Fair  was  held. 
There  was  no  source  from  which  a more  authoritative 
commendation  could  come.  Elsewhere  in  this  report 
two  of  President  Francis’  letters  are  reproduced  in 
full. 
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Of  the  $300,000  appropriated  by  the  Legislature 
to  defray  the  cost  of  a representation  of  the  State  at 
the  Exposition,  approximately  $250,000  were  expended 
on  the  work.  This  amount  covered  every  detail  of  it, 
including  the  construction,  furnishing  and  maintenance 
of  the  State  Building,  the  installation  and  care  of 
exhibits,  freights,  transportation  and  general  admin- 
istration. It  was  less  by  $50,000  than  the  amount 
expended  by  the  State  at  the  Chicago  Exposition, 
and  much  less  than  was  expended  at  St.  Louis  by  sev- 
eral States  which  were  far  from  achieving  the  satisfac- 
tory results  so  widely  and  justly  credited  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

All  the  expenditures  in  all  directions  were  guarded 
with  the  utmost  care.  Not  a dollar  of  the  money  of 
the  Commission  was  paid  out  except  upon  voucher, 
first  approved  by  the  Executive  Officer,  then  by  the 
President,  Treasurer  and  Secretary  of  the  Commission. 
By  this  means  every  item  passed  through  careful 
scrutiny  and  at  several  different  hands,  and  there  was 
neither  carelessness  nor  extravagance  at  any  stage 
of  the  work. 

Though  his  duties  were  never  authoritatively  defined, 
from  the  beginning  practically  all  the  work  has  de- 
volved upon  the  Executive  Officer  and  the  responsi- 
bility was  necessarily  accepted.  Many  questions  were 
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arising  all  the  while  requiring  almost  instant  disposi- 
tion, with  no  time  to  submit  them  to  the  action  of  the 
Committees,  and  in  most  instances,  none  even  for 
conference,  while  the  multifarious  details  concerning 
every  department  of  the  work  were  such  that  it  was 
impracticable,  and  still  is,  to  embody  them  in  a final 
report.  I shall  be  pardoned,  if  I say  that  I had  no 
other  object  in  view  in  undertaking  the  unusual  task 
than  to  assist  in  whatever  way  was  possible  to  give 
Pennsylvania  a foremost  place  at  the  greatest  Expo- 
sition in  history,  and  to  which  she  was  naturally  en- 
titled. That  so  considerable  a degree  of  success  has 
been  achieved  was  chiefly  due  to  united  and  concen- 
trated effort,  the  largest  share  of  credit  for  which 
belongs  to  intelligent  and  unselfish  assistants  in  differ- 
ent departments  of  the  work.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  there  were  disappointments,  and  possibly  some 
mistakes,  but  none  of  these  was  of  serious  character; 
and  ail  in  all,  taking  into  account  the  limited  time 
and  the  fact  that  one-sixth  of  the  appropriation  was 
unexpended,  the  result  can  be  regarded  as  exception- 
ally gratifying. 

I take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  obligations 
to  the  members  of  the  Commission,  collectively  and 
severally,  and  particularly  to  the  members  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  for  their  earnest  interest  in  the 
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work  and  the  confidence  in  the  Executive  Officer 
manifested  in  many  ways  throughout  a most  respon- 
sible and  complicated  undertaking.  Our  relations 
have  ever  been  the  most  agreeable,  and  the  work  was 
never  at  any  time  hampered  by  differences  of  opinion, 
contention  or  criticism.  The  broad  and  intelligent 
views  of  the  President  of  the  Commission  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee  were  of  particular 
value  in  creating  for  Pennsylvania  a notable  and  hith- 
erto unsurpassed  display  of  its  resources,  progress  and 
possibilities  in  an  international  competition. 

JAMES  H.  LAMBERT, 

Executive  Officer,  Pennsylvania  Commission. 

Philadelphia,  April,  1905. 
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HENRY  F.  WALTON 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  COM- 
MISSION. 


HOW  THEY  WERE  APPOINTED  AND  WHO  THEY  ARE. LEADING 

OFFICIALS  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH,  INCLUDING  THE  GOVERNOR, 
LIEUTENANT  GOVERNOR,  STATE  TREASURER  AND  AUDITOR 
GENERAL. MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENATE  AND  HOUSE  OF  REP- 

RESENTATIVES, TOGETHER  WITH  PROMINENT  MEN  OF  AFFAIRS 
APPOINTED  BY  THE  GOVERNOR  TO  PROMOTE  THE  INTERESTS 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA  AT  THE  LOUISIANA  PURCHASE  EXPOSITION. 
BRIEF  SKETCHES  OF  THE  SEVERAL  COMMISSIONERS 


OVERNOR  SAMUEL  W.  PENNYPACKER, 


who  was  ex-officio  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
World’s  Fair  Commission,  was  bom  in  Phoenixville, 
Chester  County,  Pa.,  April  9,  1843.  His  father  having 
been  appointed  to  a professorship  in  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  College,  the  family  moved  to  the  city,  and 
young  Pennypacker  was  sent  to  the  Northwest  Gram- 
mar School,  from  which  he  was  given  a scholarship  in 
Saunders  Institute,  West  Philadelphia.  On  the  death 
of  his  father,  after  several  years’  residence  in  Philadel- 
phia, he  returned  to  Phoenixville,  where  he  attended 
the  Grovemont  Seminary.  He  prepared  for  Yale 
University,  but  through  circumstances  beyond  his 
control,  was  prevented  from  attending  that  institu- 
tion of  learning.  In  1862  he  took  an  examination 
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for  teacher’s  certificate  in  Montgomery  County  and 
that  winter  taught  school  in  Mont  Clare.  In  1863  he 
enlisted  and  was  sworn  in  as  a United  States  volunteer, 
joining  Company  F,  of  Pottstown,  Twenty-sixth  Penn- 
syl vania  Emergency  Regiment,  which  was  the  first 
force  to  meet  the  rebels  at  Gettysburg.  On  his  return 
from  military  service  he  began  the  study  of  law,  enter- 
ing the  Law  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  at  the  same  time  registering  as  a law  student 
in  the  office  of  Peter  McCall.  In  1866  he  was  gradu- 
ated with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  and  immedi- 
ately engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  legal  profession. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Ban- 
croft Literary  Union  and  in  1868  was  chosen  President 
of  the  Law  Academy.  In  18S6  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Education.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  1887  and  in  1889  was  appointed  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Philadelphia  by  Gov- 
ernor Beaver.  At  the  ensuing  election  that  year  he 
was  chosen  to  the  same  position  for  a term  of  ten  years 
and  in  1899  was  re-elected  for  a similar  term.  At 
the  time  of  his  nomination  for  Governor  of  Pennsylva- 
nia by  the  Republican  State  Convention  he  was  Pres- 
ident Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  No.  2,  of 
Philadelphia.  He  is  President  of  the  Historical  Soci- 
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ety  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  Philobiblon  Club; 
Vice  President  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the 
Colonial  Society;  Past  Commander  of  Frederick  Taylor 
Post  No.  19,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic;  Member  of 
the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  and  of  the  Society  of  the 
War  of  1812.  He  is  also  a Trustee  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  For  a number  of  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Valley  Forge  Commission.  He  is  the 
author  of  “Pennsylvania  Colonial  Cases,”  “Penny- 
packer’s  Supreme  Court  Reports,”  “A  Digest  of  the 
Common  Law  Reports,”  the  “Settlement  of  German- 
town,” “Historical  and  Biographical  Sketches,”  and 
over  fifty  books  and  papers.  His  library  of  early 
Pennsylvania  publications  contains  over  eight  thousand 
books  and  manuscripts. 

He  was  married  October  20,  1870,  to  Virginia  Earl, 
daughter  of  Nathan  B.  Broomall,  of  Chester  County, 
and  their  family  consists  of  three  daughters  and  a son. 

HENRY  F.  WALTON,  who  was  appointed  on  the 
Pennsylvania  World’s  Fair  Commission  by  joint  reso- 
lution, as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
was  bom  in  Stroudsburg,  Monroe  County,  Pa.,  Octo- 
ber 2,  1858,  and  represents  the  Twenty-third  District 
of  Philadelphia.  When  he  was  but  a year  old,  his 
parents  removed  to  that  city,  in  the  public  schools  of 
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which  and  under  private  tutors  he  received  his  early 
education,  followed  by  his  entrance  into  the  law  office 
of  Wayne  MacVeagh  and  George  Tucker  Bispham. 
Shortly  afterward  he  was  appointed  assistant  librarian 
of  the  law  library  of  Mr.  Bispham.  In  1876  he  was 
registered  as  a law  student  in  the  latter’s  office  and  in 
the  meantime  was  a member  and  officer  of  the  Law 
Academy.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar 
of  Philadelphia  connty  October  4,  1879,  two  days  after 
he  had  attained  his  majority,  and  immediately  entered 
the  law  office  of  Francis  Rawle.  Charles  F.  Warwick, 
city  solicitor  of  Philadelphia,  appointed  Mr.  Walton 
as  one  of  his  assistants  in  April,  1884,  and  retained 
his  services  until  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1890,  in  recognition  of  the  work  he  did 
.in  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  party,  to  which  he  has 
always  been  ardently  attached.  He  was  re-elected 
to  the  Legislature  in  1892  and  again  in  1894.  The 
Philadelphia  delegation  in  1893  pressed  him  for  the 
Speakership  of  the  House,  but  on  the  day  of  the  Re- 
publican caucus  he  withdrew  as  a candidate  for  the 
office  and  in  the  caucus  placed  in  nomination  Caleb 
C.  Thompson,  of  Warren,  who  was  elected.  In  1893 
he  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ju- 
diciary General  and  served  on  other  committees  which 
had  important  work  to  perform.  Mr.  Walton  was 
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one  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  House  and  in 
1895  was  elected  Speaker  of  that  body  without  Re- 
publican opposition.  In  1898  he  was  appointed  so- 
licitor to  the  Sheriff  of  Philadelphia  county,  which 
position  he  resigned  because  of  his  election  for  the 
fourth  time  to  the  Legislature.  The  ability  with 
which  he  presided  over  the  House  in  1895  suggested 
him  as  a candidate  for  his  old  place  in  1903,  and  when 
the  Republican  caucus  met  all  the  candidates  for  the 
office  had  withdrawn,  and  Mr.  Walton  was  the  second 
time  complimented  with  an  unanimous  nomination 
by  his  party.  At  this  session  he  made  a great  record 
for  physical  endurance,  the  dispatch  of  business  and 
the  maintenance  of  order.  He  was  punctual  in  his 
attendance  and  never  left  the  chair  when  legislation 
of  importance  was  under  consideration.  It  is  no 
flattery  to  him  to  declare  that  no  presiding  officer  of 
the  House  ever  displayed  more  signal  ability  in  the 
responsible  position. 

Mr.  Walton  is  a member  of  the  Union  League  of 
Philadelphia,  and  a member  and  ex-president  of  the 
Five  O’Clock  Club.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Penn  Club  and 
a score  of  other  prominent  societies  and  organizations. 
As  a campaigner  he  has  shown  great  effectiveness. 
He  was  married  in  1882  to  Miss  Ella  G.  Norman,  and 
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is  the  head  of  a family  of  four  daughters  and  three 
sons.  Speaker  Walton  was  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  World’s  Fair 
Commission. 

FRANK  G HARRIS,  who,  as  State  Treasurer, 
was  ex-officio  a member  and  also  Treasurer  of  the  Com- 
mission, was  born  at  Kar- 
thaus,  Clearfield  County, 
Pa.,  November  6,  1845. 
His  early  educational  ad- 
vantages were  limited. 
At  twelve  years  of  age 
he  began  work  in  a saw- 
mill, and  until  he  was 
twenty-four  his  life  was 
spent  in  lumbering  and 
on  a farm.  In  1873  he 
was  graduated  from  Dic- 
kison  Seminary  in  Wil- 
liamsport, Pa.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  January 
14,  1879  and  has  practiced  his  profession  ever  since  in 
Clearfield,  Pa.  He  has  held  the  office  of  councilman 
and  several  minor  positions,  and  was  Chairman  of 
the  Republican  County  Committee  in  1880  and  1881. 
He  was  a member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
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Pennsylvania  during  the  sessions  of  1897,  1899,  1901, 
and  was  at  the  head  of  important  committees.  He 
was  elected  State  Treasurer  as  the  nominee  of  the 
Republican  party  on  November  5,  1901,  and  served 
the  term  of  two  years.  Mr.  Harris  was  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  Pennsylvania 
World’s  Fair  Commission. 

WILLIAM  M.  BROWN,  as  Lieutenant  Governor, 
was  ex-officio  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania  World’s 
Fair  Commission.  He  was 
bom  in  Greenville,  Mer- 
cer County,  Pa.,  Septem- 
ber 20,  1850,  and  is  a res- 
ident of  Newcastle.  He 
was  five  years  old  when 
his  father  died  and  his 
mother  moved  with  him 
to  Iowa,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  early  educa- 
tion. Subsequently  he  at- 
tended a grammar  school 
in  Warren,  Ohio,  and 
later  the  Power  Commercial  School  and  the  One  Study 
School  in  Newcastle,  Pa.  He  studied  law  with  Judge 
McMichael  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1876,  prac- 
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ticing  that  profession  for  eight  years.  He  was  special 
agent  of  the  Land  Office  Department  of  the  United 
States  Government  from  January  1883  until  the  fol- 
lowing August,  when  he  resigned  to  resume  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  In  1896  he  was  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  from  the  Lawrence- 
Mercer  district  and  was  recognized  both  in  debate  and 
in  party  management  as  one  of  the  Republican  leaders 
of  that  body.  For  the  last  fourteen  years  he  has  been 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  trolley  railways.  He 
was  a member  of  Select  Councils  in  Newcastle  for  six 
years.  In  1884  he  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret 
Foltz.  He  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  November  1902  by  a plurality  of  181,254 
over  his  Democratic  opponent.  Mr.  Brown  was  made 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Electricity  and  also 
a member  of  the  Committee  on  Petroleum  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania World’s  Fair  Commission. 

EDMUND  B.  HARDENBERGH,  Auditor  General 
at  the  time  the  Commission  was  created  became  an 
ex-officio  member  of  that  body.  He  was  born  at  Wil- 
sonville,  Wayne  County,  Pa.,  July  31,  1846;  was  edu- 
cated at  public  schools  and  at  Eastman  Business  Col- 
lege, of  Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  He  was  employed 
on  the  Erie  Railroad  as  a conductor  and  traveling 
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instructor  for  upwards  of  twenty-five  years.  He  was 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  County  Committee  of 
Wayne  County  for  the 
years  1891  and  1892;  was 
a delegate  to  several  Re- 
publican State  Conven- 
tions, and  a delegate  to 
the  Republican  National 
Convention  at  St.  Louis 
in  1896,  also  at  Chicago 
in  1904.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  State  House 
of  Representatives  during 
the  sessions  of  1885  and 
1887  and  was  elected  to 
the  State  Senate  in  1894  and  re-elected  four  years 
later.  He  served  on  a number  of  important  committees, 
and  in  1900  was  elected  Auditor  General  of  Pennsylva- 
nia by  a plurality  of  226,100  over  his  Democratic  op- 
ponent. He  resigned  from  the  State  Senate  May  6, 
1901,  to  assume  the  duties  of  Auditor  General.  Dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  of  his  term,  owing  to  his  energy 
in  making  collections  from  delinquent  corporations, 
the  revenues  of  the  State  were  larger  than  during  any 
similar  period  in  its  history.  Mr.  Hardenbergh  was 
a member  of  the  Executive  Committee;  Chairman  of 
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the  Committee  on  Transportation  and  was  also  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  Pennsylvania  World’s 
Fair  Commission.  He  resides  in  Honesdale  and  is  rec- 
ognized as  the  Republican  leader  of  Wayne  County. 

ISAAC  B.  BROWN,  of  Erie,  who  as  Secretary  of 
Internal  Affairs,  was  ex-officio  a member  of  the  Com- 
mission, was  bom  February  20,  1848,  and  was  reared 
on  a farm  at  a place  now  called  Rasselas,  in  Elk  County, 
Pa.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  Union  Army 

as  a private  soldier  and 
served  in  the  Two  Hun- 
dred and  Eleventh  Regi- 
ment, of  the  Third  Divi- 
sion, Ninth  Corps,  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  his 
services  covering  the  last 
year  of  the  War.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Smeth- 
port  Academy  and  the 
Alfred  University.  He 
taught  school  while  stu- 
dying law  and  also  en- 
gaged in  the  insurance  business.  He  was  admitted  to 
practice  before  the  Courts  of  Erie  County,  Pa.,  in  May, 
1876.  Two  years  later  he  was  defeated  for  the  Legisla- 
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ture  through  a combination  of  Democratic  Greenback- 
ers  and  disappointed  Republicans.  In  1880  Mr.  Brown 
was  again  nominated  for  the  Legislature  and  was 
elected,  as  he  was  in  1882  and  1884.  In  1887  he  be- 
came Deputy  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  and  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Bureau  of  Railroads.  He  was 
promoted  from  the  position  of  Deputy  when,  in  1902 
he  was  elected  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  by  a plu- 
rality of  204,337.  Mr.  Brown  served  for  thirteen 
years  in  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania  and  held 
the  office  of  Judge  Advocate  with  the  rank  of  Major 
on  the  Staff  of  Brigadier  General  James  A.  Beaver. 
He  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Floriculture 
and  Horticulture  and  was  also  appointed  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Liberal  Arts  of  the  Pennsylvania  World’s 
Fair  Commission. 

JOHN  M.  SCOTT,  who  as  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  the  Commission,  was 
ex-officio  a member  of  the  Commission,  was  born 
Septemer  19,  1858  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia;  re- 
ceived a careful  education,  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  Philadelphia-  on  November  12, 
1881,  since  which  time  he  has  pursued  his  profession 
and  has  acquired  considerable  practice  throughout 
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the  State.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the  Eighth 

Section  School  Board, 
serving  two  consecutive 
terms;  was  a member  of 
the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, Sessions  of  1887 
and  1889;  was  not  a can- 
didate for  renomination 
to  the  session  of  1891; 
was  re-elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  ses- 
sion of  1893,  from  the  dis- 
trict he  represented  in  the 
sessions  of  1887  and  1889;  was  again  a member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  sessions  of  1895  and  1897 ; 
elected  to  the  Senate  in  November,  1898,  and  re-elected 
in  November  1902;  elected  president  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  1901  and  re- 
elected in  January  1903.  He  served  on  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  World’s  Fair  Commis- 
sion and  also  on  the  Committee  on  State  Building  and 
on  Women’s  Work. 

WILLIAM  C.  SPROUL,  who  was  appointed  on 
the  Commission  by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
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Senate,  was  bom  in  Colerain  Township,  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  September  16,  1870;  moved  to  Chester, 
Delaware  County,  in  early  boyhood  and  has  since 
resided  in  that  city.  Attended  the  public  schools 
graduating  from  the  Chester  High  School  in  1887 ; 
entered  Swarthmore  College  the  same  year  and  grad- 
uated with  honor  in  1891.  Entered  business  at  once, 
purchasing  a half  interest 
in  the  Chester  Daily 
Times,  with  which  he  has 
since  been  associated  as 
editor  and  proprietor.  In 
1898  he  was  elected  vice 
president  of  the  Delaware 
River  Iron  Ship  Build- 
ing and  Engine  Works 
(Roach’s  Shipyard)  ; in 
1900  organized  the  Sea- 
board Steel  Casting  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  is  pre- 
sident. He  is  also  president  of  the  Chester  Shipping 
Company  and  the  River  Front  Improvement  Com- 
pany; is  president  of  the  Lincoln  Coal  Company,  of 
West  Virginia,  a director  in  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Chester,  and  also  the  Delaware  Count}'  Trust  Com- 
pany and  is  interested  in  other  business  enterprises. 
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Mr.  Sproul  is  also  a director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Train- 
ing School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children  at  Elwyn,  and 
is  a member  of  the  Union  League,  of  Philadelphia. 
Was  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1896,  and  re-elected  in 
1900;  elected  president  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  at 
the  close  of  the  session  of  1903,  and  having  been  re- 
turned to  the  Senate,  was  chosen  president  pro  tem- 
pore for  the  session  of  1905.  He  served  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Machinery  and  Invention,  of 
the  Pennsylvania  World’s  Fair  Commission  and  was 
a member  of  the  Committee  on  Forestry. 


J.  HENRY 


J.  HENRY  COCHRAN 


COCHRAN,  who  was  appointed  on 
the  Commission  by  the 
Presdent  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  was  born  in 
New  Brunswick,  January 
15,  1845.  His  parents 
removed  to  Calais,  Maine, 
shortly  after  his  birth 
and  resided  at  this  place 
until  he  was  eighteen, 
when  he  removed  to 
Pennsylvania.  He  re- 
ceived a common  school 
education ; has  always 
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been  engaged  in  the  business  of  lumbering,  and  in  more 
recent  years  has  been  engaged  in  banking  and  is  inter- 
ested in  other  industrial  enterprises.  Mr.  Cochran 
served  as  a member  of  the  Senate,  sessions  of  1895, 
1897,  1899  and  1901.  He  was  re-elected  in  November 
1902.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Forestry, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  World’s  Fair  Commission,  also 
having  served  on  the  Executive  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Transportation.  Senator  Cochran  is  a 
resident  of  Williamsport,  and  with  his  recognized  bus- 
iness ability  and  immense  material  interests  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  the  development  and  progress 
of  that  city.  He  lias  been  uniformly  successful  in  his 
various  enterprises,  and  his  influence  throughout 
the  West  Branch  Valley  is  pronounced. 

WILLIAM  PRESTON  SNYDER,  who  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  Commission  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate,  was  born  October  7,  1851,  in  East 
Vincent  Township,  Chester  County,  Pa.;  raised  on  a 
farm;  educated  in  the  common  schools,  Millersville 
Normal  school  and  Ursinus  College;  taught  school  in 
his  native  township  during  the  winter  of  1868-9.  He 
was  graduated  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  March,  1873;  practiced 
medicine  in  Spring  City,  where  he  now  resides,  from 
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1873  to  1886.  From  February  1886  to  December  31, 
1887  he  was  medical  examiner  for  the  Pennsylvania 

Railroad  Company ; Post- 
master in  Spring  City  f rom 
October  1883  to  1885.  In 
November  1887  was  elect- 
ed prothonotary  of  Ches- 
ter County,  serving  until 
January  4,  1891.  In  Jan- 
uary 1890  was  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican County  Commit- 
tee ; resigned  on  the  day 
he  was  nominated  for 
Representative;  was  del- 
egate to  State  Conventions  which  nominated  Governor 
Hoyt  in  1878,  and  General  Beaver  in  1882.  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  session  of  1891 ; 
elected  to  the  Senate  in  1S92  and  1896;  again  re-elected 
in  November  1900;  served  as  president  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  during  the  sessions  of  1899  and  1901. 
He  was  elected  Auditor  General  of  Pennsylvania  in 
November  1903.  Mr.  Snyder  was  a member  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  also  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  State  Building  of  the  Pennsylvania  Commission 
to  the  World’s  Fair. 
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JOHN  C.  GRADY,  who  was  appointed  on  the 
Commission  by  the  president  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
was  bom  in  Eastport,  Maine,  October  8,  1847,  and 
removed  early  to  Philadelphia.  He  was  educated  at 
the  High  School  and  the  University  Law  School;  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  Independence  Hall  October,  1871; 
has  continued  in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession 
in  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  He  is  a trustee  of  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Hos- 
pital and  College.  Elect- 
ed to  the  State  Senate  in 
1876  from  the  seventh 
district,  for  the  term  of 
four  years;  re-elected  in 
1880,  1884,  1888,  1892, 

1896  and  1900.  He  was 
Chairman  of  the  Special 
Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  House  appointed  to 
receive  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant, 
returning  from  his  tour  J°HN  c-  GRADY- 

around  the  world.  In  1881  a factional  contention 
arose  over  the  office  of  Surveyor  of  the  Port  of  Phila- 
delphia, when  President  Garfield  tendered  the  ap- 
pointment to  Senator  Grady,  which  he  declined,  and 
the  office  remained  vacant  until  President  Arthur 
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succeeded  to  the  Presidency.  For  ten  j^ears  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  caucus,  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  seniority;  has  voted  for  more  bills 
that  have  become  laws  and  cast  more  votes  for  the 
United  States  Senators  than  any  other  Pennsylvanian ; 
held  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Judiciary  General  Com- 
mittee eight  years,  and  of  the  Finance  Committee  for 
sixteen  years;  took  a leading  part  in  debates  and  con- 
duct of  the  body.  He  has  twice  been  elected  president 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  serving  from  May  1887  to 
May  1889,  his  term  making  twenty-eight  years  is  the 
longest  continuous  service  in  the  history  of  the  State; 
his  fugitive  from  justice  Act  and  the  original  title  in- 
surance law  were  innovations  at  the  time.  Senator 
Grady  served  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  World’s  Fair  Commission  and  was  also 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Institutions, 
as  well  as  a member  of  the  Committee  on  Women’s 
Work. 

CYRUS  E.  WOODS,  of  Greensburg,  who  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  Commission  by  the  president  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate,  was  born  in  Clearfield,  Pa.,  Sep- 
tember 3,  1861.  He  was  educated  at  Lafayette  Col- 
lege, and  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law  since  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1890,  being  coun- 
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sel  for  certain  corporations  engaged  in  mining  bitu- 
minous coal,  and  having  somewhat  important  business 
interests  of  his  own.  Was 
elected  to  the  Senate  in 
November  1900,  from 
Westmoreland  County 
and  re-elected  in  1904  for 
a term  of  four  years.  Mr. 

Woods  was  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Mines 
and  Mining,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania World’s  Fair 
Commission,  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on 
Commercial  Museums. 

A.  F.  COOPER,  who  was  appointed  on  the  Com- 
mission by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  born  in  Clarion,  Clarion  County,  Pa.,  April  18, 
1855;  removed  with  his  parents  to  New  Bethlehem 
when  four  years  old,  and  attended  the  district  school 
in  that  town  until  he  was  fifteen;  then  became  associ- 
ated with  his  father  in  the  milling  trade,  continuing 
in  that  business  for  ten  years.  In  1885  he  moved  to 
Homer  City,  Indiana  County,  and  took  charge  of  the 
Homer  City  Poultry  Farm;  in  1888  he  began  the  man- 
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ufacture  of  incubators  and  brooders,  in  partnership 

with  Mr.  J.  L.  Nix,  in 
which  business  he  was 
engaged  until  very  re- 
cently. He  served  as 
member  of  the  town 
council,  and  school  direc- 
tor; was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives 
in  November  1902  and 
re-elected  in  1904.  Mr. 
Cooper  was  a member  of 
the  Live  Stock  Commit- 
tee and  the  Committee 
on  Liberal  Arts  of  the  Pennsylvania  World’s  Fair 
Commission. 

JOHN  HAMILTON,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was 
appointed  on  the  Commission  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  was  bom  in  County  Derry,  Ireland,  in  1845; 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  and  located  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1865,  where  he  learned  carpet  weaving  and 
he  started  in  the  carpet  business  for  himself  in  1870. 
Was  a member  of  council  from  1895  to  1897.  Mr. 
Hamilton  is  a member  of  the  Union  League,  Trades 
League  and  Philadelphia  Bourse,  and  a director  of  the 
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National  Securit)r  Bank; 
was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  in 
1900 ; re-elected  in  No- 
vember 1902  and  again 
in  1904.  He  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee 
on  Liberal  Arts  and  also 
served  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Fish  and  Fisher- 
ies, of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia World’s  Fair  Com- 
mission. 

GEORGE  J.  HARTMAN,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  who 
was  appointed  on  the  Commission  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  was  born  in  Millersburg, 
Dauphin  County,  Pa.,  January  24,  1862;  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Sunbury  in  1871,  where  he  received 
his  education  in  the  public  schools.  He  accepted  a 
position  in  the  freight  department  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  in  1SS0,  and  was  transferred  to  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  office  in  1886,  but  resigned  two  years  later  to 
accept  a clerkship  in  the  manager’s  office  of  the  coal 
department  of  the  same  company;  after  seven  years’ 
service  in  this  office  he  became  the  representative  in 
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the  anthracite  coal  region  of  a Philadelphia  mercantile 
house.  In  1898  he  formed  a partnership  with  William 


tee  on  Machinery  and  Invention,  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia World’s  Fair  Commission. 

JOHN  A.  F.  HOY,  of  Clarion,  who  was  appointed 
on  the  Commission  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  was  bom  at  New  Bethlehem,  Clarion 
County,  Pa.,  December  23,  1864;  educated  in  public 
schools;  was  employed  in  saw  mills,  planing  mills  and 
at  various  other  kinds  of  labor,  and  at  the  same  time 
prepared  to  begin  the  study  of  law;  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  the  courts  of  Clarion  County  in  1892  and  in  the 
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Warbrick  and  opened  a 
general  insurance  agency 
under  the  firm  name  of 
Hartman  and  Warbrick 
and  is  at  present  engaged 
in  that  business.  He  was 
elected  a member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives 
in  1900  and  re-elected 
in  November  1902.  Mr. 
Hartman  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Mines  and 
Mining  and  the  Commit- 
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Supreme  Court  in  1894; 
has  resided  in  Clarion  bor- 
ough since  1883;  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  sessions 
of  1897,  1899  and  1901, 
re-elected  in  November 
1902,  but  defeated  for 
re-election  in  1904.  Mr. 

Hoy  was  a member  of 
the  Committee  on  Flori- 
culture and  Horticulture 
and  also  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Petroleum,  of  the  Pennsylvania  World’s  Fair 
Commission. 

WILLIAM  B.  KIRKER,  who  was  appointed  on 
the  Commission  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Plouse  of  Rep- 
resentatives, was  bom  in  Butler,  Butler  County,  Pa., 
November  21,  1860;  in  1864  he  removed  to  Allegheny, 
where  he  lived  until  1877,  then  removed  to  Bellevue, 
Allegheny  County,  where  he  now  resides.  Was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  and  the  Western  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania;  served  as  clerk  of  Common  Pleas 
Court  No.  2 ; read  law  with  his  father,  and  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  the  courts  of  Allegheny  County  Septem- 
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ber  16,  1893;  and  two  years  later  in  the  Supreme  Court; 
has  filled  the  office  of  burgess,  clerk  of  council,  justice 
of  the  peace,  borough  solicitor,  councilman  and  presi- 
dent of  council  of  Belle- 
vue; has  been  a member 
of  the  Allegheny  County 
executive  committee  for 
twenty-one  years;  was  a 
delegate  to  the  State 
Convention  in  1895 ; elect- 
ed to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  Novem- 
ber 1902/ and  in  1904  ap- 
pointed prothonotary  of 
Allegheny  County  to  fill 
a vacancy.  Mr.  Ivirker 
was  a member  of  the  Committee  on  Electricity  and  also 
the  Committee  on  Boards  of, Trade  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia World’s  Fair  Commission. 

FRED  TAYLOR  IKELER,  of  Bloomsburg,  who 
was  appointed  on  the  Commission  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  was  born  in  Bloomsburg, 
Columbia  County,  Pa.,  in  1870 ; was  educated  at  Blooms- 
burg Normal  School  and  Lafayette  College,  graduating 
from  the  latter  institution  in  1890;  was  admitted  to 
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the  bar  of  Columbia  County  in  1891,  and  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession 
since  that  time;  served 
four  terms  as  city  solic- 
itor; was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives 
in  November,  1900  and 
re-elected  in  1902.  Mr. 

Ikeler  was  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Fish 
and  Fisheries,  and  also 
served  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Boards  of  Trade, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  World’s  Fair  Commission. 

FRANK  B.  McCLAIN,  of  Lancaster,  who  was 
appointed  on  the  Commission  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  April  14,  1864,  and  has  lived  there  ever 
since;  attended  the  public  schools  and  was  graduated 
from  the  Lancaster  High  School  June,  1881 ; engaged 
in  the  live  stock  business  in  February,  1884;  and  has 
followed  the  same  to  this  time.  He  was  a member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  sessions  of  1895,  1897, 
1899  and  1901;  was  re-elected  in  November  1902  and 
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again  in  1904.  He  has 
always  taken  a conspic- 
uous part  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  body  of  which 
he  is  a member,  and  is 
accounted  one  of  the  best 
and  readiest  of  its  deba- 
ters. Mr.  McClain  was 
Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Live  Stock  and 
also  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Fish  and  Fish- 
eries, of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia World’s  Fair  Commission. 

THEODORE  BUEHLER  STULB,  who  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  Commission  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  May  30,  1853;  educated  at  the  Hill  School, 
Pottstown,  and  the  George  Eastburn  Academy,  of 
Philadelphia;  entered  business  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
with  Bunting,  Durborrow  and  Company,  auctioneers; 
in  1872  was  appointed  individual  ledger  clerk  in  the 
Citizen’s  Bank,  Philadelphia;  in  1875  connected  him- 
self with  C.  Schrack  and  Company,  varnish  manufac- 
turers, of  which  house  his  father  was  head,  and  con- 
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tinued  with  them  until  elected  county  commissioner 
of  Philadelphia  in  1890,  in  which  position  he  served 
until  January  1894;  ap- 
pointed health  officer  at 
the  Port  of  Philadelphia 
by  Governor  Hastings  in 
April  1895,  which  office 
he  resigned  January  1, 

1898;  was  a member  of 
the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, sessions  of  1899 
and  1901;  re-elected  No- 
vember 1902.  Mr.  Stulb 
was  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Boards  of 
Trade,  also  serving  on  the  Committee  on  State  Build- 
ing and  the  Committee  on  Public  Institutions,  of  the 
Pennsvlvania  World’s  Fair  Commission. 


Theodore  buehler  stulb. 


WILLIAM  H.  ULRICH,  who  was  appointed  on 
the  Commission  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, was  born  in  Lower  Swatara  Township, 
Dauphin  County,  Pa.,  June  7,  1844;  educated  in  the 
common  schools  and  Middletown  Academy;  taught 
school  for  nine  years;  followed  civil  engineering  for 
nearly  twenty  years;  served  as  County  surveyor  for 
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six  years,  and  as  prothonotary  for  six  years.  He  is 
now  cashier  of  the  Farmers’  Bank  of  Hummelstown; 

one  of  the  prison  inspec- 
tors of  Dauphin  County, 
and  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Lebanon 
Valley  College  at  Ann- 
ville;  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives 
in  1900  and  re-elected  in 
November  1902.  Mr.  Ul- 
rich was  a member  of  the 
Committee  on  Mines  and 
Mining  and  also  of  the 
Committee  on  Machinery 
and  Invention,  of  the  Pennsylvania  World’s  Fair  Com- 
mission. 

MORRIS  LEWIS  CLOTHIER,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  was  appointed  on  the  Commission  by  the  Governor 
is  a native  of  the  Quaker  City.  He  was  bom  July  24, 
1868.  Was  educated  at  Swarthmore  College,  and  has 
been  engaged  in  business  as  a merchant  for  a number 
of  years.  He  is  a member  of  the  great  mercantile 
house  of  Strawbridge  and  Clothier,  who  have  one  of 
the  largest  department  stores  in  Philadelphia,  cover- 
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ing  nearly  an  entire  block  in  the  heart  of  the  business 
section  of  the  City.  He 
is  a director  in  a number 
of  banks  and  other  cor- 
porations and  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  University 
Club,  the  Art  Club,  the 
Union  League,  the  Me- 
rion  Cricket  Club  and 
various  Masonic  organi- 
zations. He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Committees  on 
the  Historical  Exhibit 
and  the  Commercial  Mu- 
seums, of  the  Pennsylvania  World’s  Fair  Commission. 

GEORGE  HOWARD  EARLE,  JR.,  who  was 
appointed  on  the  Commission  by  the  Governor,  was 
bom  in  Philadelphia,  July  6,  1856.  He  was  educated 
at  Harvard,  and  was  afterward  admitted  to  practice 
at  the  bar.  He  is  president  of  the  Finance  Company, 
of  Philadelphia,  President  of  the  Market  Street  Na- 
tional Bank,  President  of  the  Tradesman’s  National 
Bank,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Warehousing 
and  Safe  Deposit  Company,  President  of  the  South 
Chester  Tube  Company,  Director  of  the  Union  Trac- 
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tion  Company,  Director  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Company 
of  Philadelphia,  and  a director  of  the  Philadelphia 
Company,  of  Pittsburg.  He  was  receiver  of  the  Chest- 
nut Street  National  Bank,  and  assignee  of  the  Chest- 
nut Street  Trust  Company.  He  is  a member  of  the 

Merion  Cricket  Club,  The 
Radnor  Hunt  Club,  the 
Art  Club,  the  Harvard 
Club,  the  St.  Regis  Yacht 
Club,  Sons  of  the  Revo- 
lution, Colonial  Society 
and  the  Historical  Soci- 
ety of  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education 
and  also  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Manufac- 
george  Howard  earle.  jr.  tures,  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia World’s  Fair  Commission.  He  married  Catharine  H. 
French,  daughter  of  Clayton  French;  they  have  three 
children.  Mr.  Earle  resides  at  No.  1714  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 


WILLIAM  WAYNE,  who  was  appointed  on  the 
Commission  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, was  bom  in  Wayne  borough,  the  birthplace 
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of  General  Anthony  Wayne,  Chester  County,  Pa., 
August  27,  1855;  was  educated  at  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Academy,  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania ; is  a far- 
mer by  occupation,  and 
had  never  held  any  polit- 
ical office  outside  of  his 
township  until  he  was 
elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  No- 
vember, 1902.  He  was 
re-elected  in  1904.  Mr. 

Wayne  was  a member  of 
the  Committee  on  His- 
torical Exhibit,  and  also  the  Committee  on  Arts  and 
Sciences,  of  the  Pennsylvania  World’s  Fair  Commission. 

JOSEPH  M.  GAZZAM,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was 
appointed  on  the  Commission  by  the  Governor,  was 
bom  in  Pittsburg,  December  2,  1842.  He  is  a grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  Pittsburg  in  1864.  He  removed 
to  Philadelphia  in  1879,  where  he  continued  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  and  where  he  has  ever  since  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  same.  From  1869  until  1876 
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he  was  a member  of  City  Councils  of  Pittsburg;  he 
was  a member  of  the  State  Senate  from  Pittsburg 
from  1876  to  1880.  In  business  circles  he  is  widely 
known,  having  been  connected  with  a number  of  prom- 
inent enterprises.  He  is  president  of  the  Rees  Welsh 
Law  and  Digest  Publishing  Company,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Quaker  City 

National  Bank,  Philadel- 
phia and  its  vice  president 
for  fourteen  years;  vice 
president  of  the  Ames- 
Bonner  Brush  Company, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  the  Dent’s 
Run  Coal  Company, 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  Peale, 
Peacock  and  Kerr,  Inc.; 
president  o f the  Kramer- 
Web  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany; Director  of  the 
Beech  Creek  Railroad  Company;  Director  of  the  Dela- 
ware Company;  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society;  Fairmount  Park  Association;  Franklin  Insti- 
tute; Horticultural  Association  of  Pennsylvania;  Penn- 
sylvania Forestry  Association;  Lawyers’  Club;  Acad- 
emy of  the  Fine  Arts;  Zoological  Society;  American 
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Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science;  Genealogical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania;  Archeaeologicaland  Palaeolgi- 
cal  Society  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  National 
Arts  Club  of  New  York;  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  and  the  City  Club  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Gazzam  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Petroleum,  of  the  Pennsylvania  World’s 
Fair  Commission,  also  serving  on  the  Committee  on 
Public  Institutions. 


HAMILTON  HENRY  GILKYSON,  who  was 
appointed  on  the  Commission  by  the  Governor,  was 
bom  in  Doylestown,  Pa., 
on  December  19,  1848. 

He  was  educated  in  pri- 
vate schools  in  Doyles- 
town and  in  the  Penn- 
ington Seminary,  New 
Jersey.  He  is  an  attor- 
ney-at-law,  and  practices 
in  Phoenixville,  Pa., 
where  he  now  resides. 

He  is  ’president  of  the 
Phoenixville  School 
Board,  president  of  the  Hamilton  henry  gilkyson. 

Phoenixville  Gas  Company,  president  of  the  Phoe- 
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nixville  Publishing  Company,  and  is  a Director  of 
the  Chester  County  Trust  Company.  Mr.  Gilkyson 
was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Wo- 
men’s Work,  and  also  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Education  of  the  Pennsylvania  World’s  Fair  Commis- 
sion. 

WILLIAM  STOCKER  HARVEY,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  was  appointed  on  the  Commission  by  the  Governor 
was  bom  in  St.  Catharine’s,  Ontario,  Canada,  and  is 

of  English  descent.  Mr. 
Harvey  has  large  busi- 
ness connections  largely 
through  his  executive 
positions  with  industrial 
enterprises.  He  was  one 
of  the  incorporators  of 
the  Southern  Cotton  Oil 
Company  and  has  for 
years  been  an  authority 
on  lumber  matters.  He 
has  written  extensively 
regarding  the  lumber  in- 
terests of  the  country,  principally  in  connection  with 
tariff  discussions.  He  was  prominent  in  presenting 
the  claims  of  the  lumber  interests  of  the  United  States 
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before  the  Joint  High  Commission  of  the  Reciprocity 
conference  of  the  lumber  men  of  America.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Washington  Butcher  Sons  for 
many  years,  withdrawing  from  the  firm  in  1893.  He 
is  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Commercial  Museums;  president  of  the  Empire 
Land  Company;  president  of  the  Boyertown  Ore  Com- 
pany; Director  in  the  Allegheny  Ore  and  Iron  Company, 
and  the  Caldwell  Land  and  Lumber  Company;  vice 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association, 
the  Transatlantic  Society  of  America;  the  Evangelical 
Educational  Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church;  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Mercer  Memorial  Home  for  Invalid  Women,  Atlantic 
City,  New  Jersey;  Director  of  the  American  Forestry 
Association,  of  Washington,  D.  C.;  member  of  the 
Manufacturers’  Club;  the  Union  Republican  Club,  of 
Philadelphia;  Franklin  Institute;  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Association;  Republican  Club  and  City  Club  of  New 
York;  National  Lumbermen’s  Association  of  the 
United  States;  New  York  Lumber  Trade  Association, 
and  of  the  “Hoo  Hoo”  Club.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  World’s 
Fair  Commission ; Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
mercial Museums,  and  a member  of  the  Committee  on 
Forestry. 
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JAMES  McBRIER,  of  Erie,  who  was  appointed  on 
the  Commission  by  the  Governor,  was  bom  in  Alle- 
gheny City,  Pa.,  He  was  educated  in  public  and  pri- 
vate schools,  and  for  a number  of  years  has  been  en- 
gaged as  a manufacturer  and  vessel  owner.  He  is 

largely  interested  in  ves- 
sels plying  on  Lake  Erie 
and  is  identified  with  a 
number  of  kindred  inter- 
ests. He  was  president 
of  the  Select  Councils  in 
Allegheny  City  for  twelve 
years,  and  was  a member 
of  Common  Councils  of 
the  same  city  for  four 
years.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Erie  Club,  the 
james  mc  brier.  Country  Club  and  the 

Polo  Club,  of  Erie,  and  has  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Republican  Committee  of  Erie  County.  Mr.  McBrier 
was  appointed  a member  of  the  Committee  on  Elec- 
tricity, and  of  the  Committee  on  Education,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  World’s  Fair  Commission. 


GEORGE  T.  OLIVER,  of  Pittsburg,  who  was 
appointed  on  the  Commission  by  the  Governor,  was 
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bom  in  Donaghmore,  Ireland,  January  26,  1848.  He 
was  educated  at  Bethany  College,  West  Virginia,  and 
for  a number  of  years  has 
been  engaged  as  a man- 
ufacturer and  newspaper 
publisher.  He  has  ex- 
tensive interest  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industry. 

He  is  president  of  the 
“Pittsburg  Gazette,  ” the 
“Chronicle  - Telegraph” 
a member  of  the  Du- 
quesne  Club,  the  Pitts- 
burg Club,  the  University 
Club  of  Pittsburg,  the 
Union  League  Club  and  the  University  Club  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Oliver  was  a Republican  presidential 
elector  in  Pennsylvania  in  1884,  and  was  a delegate  to 
the  Republican  National  Convention  which  met  in 
Chicago,  in  1904  to  nominate  Theodore  Roosevelt  for 
the  Presidency.  On  the  Pennsylvania  World’s  Fair 
Commission  he  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Manufactures  and  as  a member  of  the  Committee 
on  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  was  also  a member  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 
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CHARLES  BINGHAM  PENROSE,  of  Philadel- 
phia, appointed  on  the  Commission  by  the  Governor, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  February  1,  1862  and 
comes  of  an  old  Philadelphia  family.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Episcopal  Academy  in  Philadelphia,  and  Har- 
vard College  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
has  been  engaged  in  medical  practice  since  the  time 
of  his  matriculation.  Among  other  positions  in  line 

with  his  profession  which 
he  holds  are  those  of 
Professor  of  Gynecology 
at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, attending  sur- 
geon at  the  German  Hos- 
pital and  surgeon  at  the 
Gynecean  Hospital,  Phil- 
adelphia. He  is  a direc- 
tor of  the  Zoological  So- 
ciety of  Philadelphia, 
member  of  the  council  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  member  of  the  American  Gynecological  So- 
ciety, of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians,  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  advancement  of  Science 
and  of  the  Board  of  Health,  of  Philadelphia.  He  is 
also  a member  of  the  Game  Commission  of  Pennsyl- 
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vania.  Dr.  Penrose  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Historical  Exhibit  of  the  Pennsylvania  World’s 
Fair  Commission,  and  also  served  on  the  Committee 
on  Floriculture  and  Horticulture. 


JAMES  POLLOCK,  of  Philadelphia,  appointed  on 
the  Commission  by  the  Governor,  was  born  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  on  Au- 
gust 28,  1846.  He  came 
to  this  country  in  his 
early  youth  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Philadelphia 
public  schools,  being  a 
graduate  of  the  Harrison 
Grammar  School.  He 
soon  entered  into  part- 
nership with  his  father,  in 
the  manufacture  of  car- 
pets and  is  at  present  one 
of  the  leading  manufac-  JAMES  pollock. 

turers  of  carpets  and  upholstery  goods  in  Philadelphia. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Committee 
of  One  Hundred,  a Philadelphia  reform  organization. 
In  1876  he  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Philadelphia,  and  served  in  that  body 
for  nine  years,  taking  an  active  interest  in  improving 
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the  School  system.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee which  had  charge  of  the  trades  display  on  October 
25,  1882,  in  the  bi-centennial  celebration  in  the  Quaker 
City,  and  much  of  the  success  of  the  Peace  Jubilee 
celebration  in  Philadelphia,  in  October  1898,  was 
due  to  his  efforts  as  Chairman  of  the  Civic  Day  Com- 
mittee. He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Manufac- 
turers Club  of  Philadelphia.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Union  League  of  Philadelphia;  has  been  president  of 
the  Scotch-Irish  Society  of  Philadelphia;  president  of 
the  Philadelphia  Association  of  Upholstery  Manufac- 
turers, a member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  School 
of  Design  for  Women  and  a member  and  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  Five  O’Clock  Club.  Mr.  Pollock  was  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia World’s  Fair  Commission;  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Arts  and  Sciences  and  also  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Manufactures. 

HIRAM  YOUNG,  of  York,  appointed  a member  of 
the  Commission  by  the  Governor,  was  born  May  14, 
1830,  at  Sheafferstown,  Lebanon  County,  Pa.  He 
spent  his  boyhood  in  the  family  of  his  grandfather  at 
Sheafferstown,  where  he  obtained  the  basis  of  a good 
education  in  the  village  school.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
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he  went  to  Lancaster  and  spent  the  succeeding  four 
years  as  an  apprentice  at  the  saddler’s  trade,  devoting 
his  leisure  hours  to  study  and  reading.  In  1850  he 
became  an  employee  of  a bookseller  at  Lancaster, 
meantime  pursuing  a course  of  study  in  the  Lancaster 
High  School;  held  a position  in  the  large  publishing 
firm  of  Uriah  Hunt  and 
Sons,  and  later  with  J.  B. 

Lippincott,  in  Philadel- 
phia ^returned  to  Lan- 
caster and  went  into  the 
publishing  business  for 
himself;  in  1860  moved 
to  York,  where  he  has 
since  resided.  In  1876 
he  founded  the  York  Dis- 
patch, a daily  newspaper, 
which  he  has  since  owned 
and  published.  In  1888 
he  was  the  Republican  nominee  for  Congress  to  repre- 
sent the  district  composed  of  York,  Cumberland  and 
Adams  counties;  was  postmaster  at  York  during  Har- 
rison’s administration.  Mr.  Young  served  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Live  Stock, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  World’s  Fair  Commission. 
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THE  EXPOSITION  AND  ITS  SCOPE. 


GREATEST  ENTERPRISE  OF  ITS  CHARACTER  EVER  UNDERTAKEN 
EITHER  HERE  OR  ABROAD. EXCELLED  ALL  OTHERS  IN  MAG- 
NITUDE.  ADVANTAGE  OF  THE  LOCATION  IN  FOREST  PARK. 

BEAUTY  OF  THE  LANDSCAPE  AND  ARCHITECTURAL  GRANDEUR 

OF  THE  GREAT  EXHIBIT  PALACES. INTERESTING,  UNIQUE 

AND  IMPOSING  STATE  BUILDINGS. IMPRESSIVE  VIEWS  FROM 

DIFFERENT  POINTS,  AND  BRILLIANTLY  ILLUMINATED  SPECTA- 
CLE AT  NIGHT THE  CASCADES,  THE  GRAND  BASIN  AND  LA- 
GOON . REPRESENTATION  OF  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS  AND 

PEOPLES. V DNDERFUL  VARIETY  AND  RICHNESS  OF  EXHIB- 
ITS FROM  ALL  QUARTERS  OF  THE  EARTH. A DEMONSTRATION 

OF  PROCESSE  WITH  DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES  OF  LIFE,  COLOR 
AND  MOTION. ALL  THE  STATES  REPRESENTED. 


HE  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis,  in 


1904,  in  all  the  attributes  of  a great  World’s  Fair 
excelled  every  previous  undertaking  of  similar  char- 
acter either  in  this  country  or  abroad.  It  was  the 
third  universal  Exposition  held  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  for  while  New  Orleans,  Atlanta,  Omaha, 
Buffalo  and  Charleston  had  all  exploited  the  industries 
of  their  sections,  and  some  of  the  Fairs — notably  that 
at  Buffalo — were  of  general  and  comprehensive  scope, 
only  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  in 
1876,  the  Columbian  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago  in  1893 
and  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  of  1904  measured  up  to 
international  importance. 
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It  is  a striking  tribute  to  the  resources  of  our  people 
their  widespread  prosperity,  their  growth  not  only  in 
the  material  sense  but  intellectually,  and  to  their  in- 
exhaustible genius  and  industry  displayed  in  every 
channel  of  human  effort,  that  the  country  could  afford 
three  such  vast  undertakings  substantially  within  a 
single  generation.  It  is  unlikely  that  within  the  next 
thirty  years  three  expositions  so  great  in  every  partic- 
ular will  be  seen  on  this  continent;  it  may  be  reason- 
ably doubted  if  anything  of  the  magnitude  of  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition  will  be  again  attempted  within  the 
first  half  of  the  present  century. 

Innumerable  volumes,  uncountable  pages  of  news- 
papers and  magazines  voiced  its  prospective  glories 
and  anticipated  its  magnitude  and  variety  even  before 
it  took  palpable  shape.  The  projectors  of  the  enter- 
prise began  with  the  declared  purpose  of  making  it 
the  greatest  international  exposition  ever  held.  No 
one  who  saw  the  Fair,  whether  in  the  hurried  visit  of 
a day  or  in  the  deliberate  and  minute  examination  of 
its  multifarious  attractions,  will  question  the  great 
success  achieved.  The  exposition  needed  more  room 
than  its  predecessors.  It  was  an  exhibit  of  processes 
as  well  as  products,  and  for  that  reason  could  not  be 
confined,  either  in-doors  or  out-doors,  to  merely  ordi- 
nary limits.  The  enclosed  grounds  covered  an  area  of 
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twelve  hundred  and  forty  acres.  The  main  exhibit 
palaces  had  under  roof  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
acres,  while  there  were  one  hundred  acres  of  outdoor 
exhibits,  which  as  for  as  being  anything  of  a feature 
was  concerned,  constituted  a notable  advance  on  all 
that  had  been  previously  presented. 

Some  comparisons,  as  already  indicated,  are  per- 
missible. The  St.  Louis  Exposition  was  in  aspect  of 
elaboration  and  interest  doubly  beyond  the  attain- 
ments of  the  Chicago  Fair,  itself  the  greatest  in  im- 
portance and  variety  ever  attempted  until  that  time. 
Its  material  proportions  were  certainly  as  large  again. 
Its  site  was  ideal.  It  possessed  all  the  facilities  and 
advantages  that  the  most  scrupulous  attention  might 
exact.  Situated  on  the  western  boundary  of  St.  Louis 
and  including  a large  section  of  the  famous  Forest 
Park,  together  with  adjoining  territory,  it  had  natural 
beauties  as  well  as  practical  essentials. 

When  one  attempts  to  describe  the  St.  Louis  Fair, 
no  matter  how  superficially,  he  is  staggered  by  the 
difficulties  of  the  task.  Its  immensity  and  diversity 
were  equally  stupendous.  The  visitor  who  had  spent 
a month  in  its  contemplation  and  study  confessed  that, 
after  all,  the  time  and  attention  were  insufficient. 
When  tongue  and  pen  alike  fail  in  doing  even  scant 
justice  to  its  myriad  features  and  marvelous  extent, 
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the  wonderful  attainments  of  its  projectors  may  be 
vaguely  conceived.  They  were  bewildering  in  their 
proportions  and  universality. 

An  attempt  may  be  made,  however,  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  general  spectacle,  as  well  as  some  mention 
of  the  inexhaustible  array  of  attractions.  In  the  first 
place  the  exposition  grounds  possessed  the  advantage 
of  being  of  easy  access  from  the  business  and  every 
other  section  of  St.  Louis.  Numerous  railroad  and 
street  railway  lines  were  in  communication,  and  forty 
minutes  at  the  oustide  conveyed  the  visitor  from  the 
heart  of  St.  Louis  to  the  Fair.  The  connecting  thor- 
oughfares ran  through  a suburban  section  of  exquisite 
beauty,  and  prepared  the  traveler  for  a panorama  of 
surpassing  attraction  when  the  destination  was  reached, 
for  the  site  of  the  Exposition  could  not  be  excelled. 
It  offered  varieties  of  surface  and  rare  perspective  in 
abundance.  Magnificent  stretches  of  fair  levels 
reached  to  elevations  and  commanding  plateaux,  na- 
ture itself  lending  to  the  designer  of  landscape,  the 
architect,  and  the  builder,  splendid  facilities  for  adorn- 
ing her  lavish  gifts. 

So  the  Fair  was  reached  by  the  main  gates  at  the 
Plaza  of  St.  Louis.  On  entering,  many  features  of  the 
marvelous  beauty  and  proportions  of  the  Exposition 
burst  upon  the  visitor.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  Plaza 
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rose  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Monument,  a magnificent 
and  imposing  obelisk,  decorated  with  figures  and  groups 
by  Carl  Bitter,  the  director  of  sculpture  at  the  Expo- 
sition. Adjoining  this  were  the  four  western  groups 
by  Solon  H.  Borglum,  illustrative  of  American  life, 
and  two  of  which,  the  “Cowboy  Resting”  and  the 
“Pioneer  Looking  for  Shelter,”  were  particularly 
attractive,  artistically  and  otherwise.  But  these  were 
only  incidents.  Right  and  left  magnificent  vistas 
opened  up,  imposing  stretches  of  water  mirroring  the 
bridges  and  huge  palaces,  and  a series  of  dazzling  pic- 
tures preparing  the  visitor  for  what  was  yet  to  come. 
To  the  right  rose  the  great  palace  of  Varied  Industries, 
and  to  the  left  that  of  Manufactures,  while  in  the  dis- 
tance in  the  centre  towered  the  lofty  dome  of  Festival 
Hall  with  the  intervening  flashing  waters  of  the  cas- 
cades, the  Grand  Basin  and  its  branching  canals. 

When  the  approach  was  made  directly  to  Festival 
Hall  the  natural  method  was  by  gondola  through  the 
Lagoon,  with  the  privilege  of  taking  in  the  various 
branches,  and  thus  having  comprehensive  exterior 
views  of  the  palaces  of  Education  and  Social  Economy 
and  of  Electricity  which  bordered  either  side  of  the 
Grand  Basin  and  the  semicircular  expanse  of  water 
seen  from  the  Cascades.  This  being  done,  the  border- 
ing picture  admired  and  the  conception  gradually 
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forming  of  the  general  beauty  of  the  spectacle  in  its 
completeness,  the  ascent  to  Festival  Hall  itself  at  last 
realized  the  imaginings  and  expectations  that  had 
been  growing.  From  the  sculptured  grotto  in  front 
of  Festival  Hall  majestically  placed  on  a commanding 
natural  elevation,  the  sweeping  prospect  bewildered 
the  beholder  with  its  immensity,  variety  and  beauty. 
It  did  not  include  all  that  the  Exposition  contained, 
but  it  was  enough  to  confirm  what  one  had  been  taught 
to  believe  of  its  vast  proportions  and  its  granduer. 

A broad  expanse  of  water,  the  Grand  Basin,  was 
spread  in  the  foreground,  with  branches  reaching 
right  and  left.  Elaborately  flowered  lawns,  broken 
here  and  there  with  sparkling  cascades,  bordered  the 
water ; and  rising  beyond,  ivoried  masonry  surmounted 
with  balustrades,  rivaled  the  dreams  of  Oriental  splen- 
dor. This  was  the  pivotal  point  of  the  Fair,  the  cen- 
ter from  which  its  glories  radiated.  The  wonders  of 
the  highest  type  of  sculptured  art  decked  it  in  every 
direction,  and  its  general  and  harmonious  beauty,  as 
well  as  its  colossal  proportions,  made  it  what  its  pro- 
jectors proposed  it  to  be,  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
Exposition. 

Nature  had  done  her  share  in  shaping  the  prospect 
from  this  point  of  observation,  for  while  a general  level 
stretched  away  on  either  hand,  it  was  broken  here  and 
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there  by  gently  rising  knolls  studded  with  luxuriant 
shrubbery,  especially  among  the  community  of  State 
Buildings.  These  formed  a charming  back-ground 
to  the  general  palaces,  and  was  in  itself  a gratification 
to  the  artistic  sense. 

To  comprehend  perfectly,  however,  the  entire  ex- 
tent of  the  Exposition,  it  was  necessary  to  ascend  to 
Festival  Hall,  and  view  its  expanse  in  every  direction,. 
The  Hall  itself,  with  a seating  capacity  of  three  thous- 
and five  hundred,  in  which  the  great  meetings  and 
festivals  were  held,  has  been  so  often  described  that 
nothing  need  be  said  here  of  its  magnificent  proportions. 
When  the  massive  dome  was  reached,  the  general  and 
complete  view  of  the  Fair  was  revealed  in  all  its  im- 
posing and  spectacular  aspects.  Looking  towards  the 
Lindell  Avenue  entrance  and  the  Plaza  of  St.  Louis 
were  the  four  splendid  buildings  the  visitor  had  already 
beheld,  the  Palaces  of  Manufactures,  Varied  Industries, 
Education  and  Electricity.  Further  to  the  right,  look 
ing  in  the  same  direction  were  the  equally  impressive 
Palaces  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  and  of  Liberal  Aids, 
and  to  the  left  the  Palaces  of  Machinery  and  of  Trans- 
portation. Beyond  these  directly  to  the  west  of  Fes- 
tival Hall,  rose  the  stupendous  Palace  of  Agriculture, 
within  which  the  visitor  was  required  to  walk  through 
nine  miles  of  aisles  in  order  to  view  its  entire  exhibits. 
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Immediately  south  of  this  was  the  Palace  of  Llorticul- 
ture,  and  in  the  northern  direction  the  Palace  of  For- 
estry, Fish  and  Game. 

Easily  distinguished  among  the  more  prominent 
buildings  beyond  the  Palaces  of  Liberal  Arts  and  of 
Mines  was  one  of  the  United  States  Government’s 
contributions  to  the  Exposition,  the  Government 
Building,  among  the  most  notable  features  of  the  Fair; 
while  in  the  opposite  direction,  West  of  the  Palace  of 
Agriculture,  was  the  famous  Philippine  Exhibit,  and 
one  of  the  most  popular  centers  of  attraction. 

Demanding  particular  attention,  among  the  more 
important  and  conspicuous  buildings,  was  the  Central 
Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  erected  on  the  high  ground  behind 
Festival  Flail.  It  still  stands  as  a permanent  com- 
memoration of  the  Exposition,  and  was  so  intended 
to  remain.  It  is  perhaps  less  ornate  than  were  most 
of  the  other  structures,  but  it  was  substantially  built 
of  limestone  decorated  with  sculpture,  among  notable 
statues  being  “ Painting”  by  Louis  Saint  Gaudens, 
“Sculpture”  by  Daniel  C.  French  and  “Truth”  by 
Charles  Graffley.  Flanking  it  were  temporary  struc- 
tures containing  the  foreign  art  exhibits,  but  these  are 
now  things  of  the  past. 

Festival  Hall,  as  has  been  described,  was  the  center 
and  pivot  of  the  general  Fair,  and  the  buildings  and 
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sections  already  mentioned,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Palaces  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Forestry, 
Fish  and  Game,  and  the  Philippine  Exhibit,  were  in 
comparatively  close  proximity  to  it.  But  important 
though  these  were,  and  occupying  as  they  did  immense 
spaces,  they  were  but  a fraction  of  the  whole.  And 
interesting  and  attractive  as  they  were,  the}^  could 
hardly  of  themselves  lend  to  the  Exposition  the  diver- 
sity and  phenomenal  attractiveness  that  made  it  what 
it  was.  The  individual  contributions  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  special  displays  of  the  States,  the  numerous 
enterprises  of  varied  character,  the  facilities  for  trans- 
portation within  the  grounds — the  thousand  and  one 
things  that  made  the  Exposition  historic,  contributed 
to  the  completeness  of  the  Fair  and  gave  it  the  vast  ness 
so  fully  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  all  its  visitors. 

Ranging  in  every  direction  from  this  central  group 
were  these  diversified  attractions.  South  of  the  United 
States  Government  Building  was  the  famous  Plateau 
of  States,  itself  one  of  the  chief  enticements  for  Ameri- 
cans from  every  section  of  the  Union.  Privileged, 
appropriately,  with  close  by  locations  adjoining  the 
Government  Building  were  the  structures  of  Missouri 
and  Louisiana,  and  on  the  thoroughfare  leading  past 
these  to  the  States’  gate,  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  grounds  were  the  Buildings  of  New  York,  Wiscon- 
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sin,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Mississippi,  Indiana  and  Arkansas. 
While  those  of  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island 
and  Nevada  were  located  slightly  westward,  on  a 
transverse  avenue — the  former  elsewhere  fully  de- 
scribed— all  enjoying  most  attractive  positions.  In  a 
group  further  to  the  East,  were  the  buildings  of  New 
Jersey,  Indian  Territory  and  Utah.  Still  further, 
toward  the  Eastern  boundary  of  the  grounds,  Arizona, 
Minnesota,  Massachusetts  and  Ohio  were  placed, 
and  verging  towards  the  interior,  those  of  Maine, 
Oklahoma,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  New  Mexico, 
Montana,  Michigan,  Washington,  Dakota,  Oregon, 
Kentucky,  Texas  and  other  States. 

Open  lawn  spaces,  decorative  devices,  charming 
walks  and  drives  interspersed  these  pavilions,  each  of 
them  beautiful  in  itself  and  characteristic,  historically 
and  otherwise,  of  the  Commonwealths  thus  repre- 
sented. Restaurants  and  resting  places  dotted  this 
plateau  of  States,  while  here  and  there  in  its  vicinity 
or  within  its  boundaries  were  special  exhibits,  such  as 
the  Metal  Pavilion,  the  United  States  Bird  Exhibit, 
the  Outside  Mining  and  Metallurgy  Exhibits,  the 
Cement  Exhibits,  and  other  features  of  a similar  char- 
acter. In  this  section  also,  not  far  from  Festival  Hall 
and  northeast  of  it,  was  the  magnificent  German  Build- 
ing, occupying  a position  of  much  prominence. 
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Moving  in  the  opposite  direction,  Westward  from 
Festival  Hall,  were  still  more  expansive  spaces,  studded 
with  a vast  miscellany  of  features  and  comprising 
many  of  the  most  notable  attractions  of  the  Fair. 
Several  of  the  State  Buildings  were  also  located  in  this 
section,  including  those  of  Virginia,  Georgia,  Tennes- 
see, Idaho,  California  and  Illinois.  But  it  was  the 
marvelous  and  unique  variety  of  this  section,  apart 
from  its  impressive  importance,  that  lent  to  it  a char- 
acter of  its  own. 

Here  for  example,  in  a vast  rectangle  northwest 
from  Festival  Hall,  and  close  by  the  Palace  of  Machin- 
ery and  Transportation,  was  the  main  group  of  foreign 
Government  Buildings.  Of  these  France  had  the 
largest,  but  Great  Britain  was  no  less  prominent.  In 
close  proximity  to  these  were  the  structures  erected  by 
Italy,  Austria,  Cuba,  China,  Argentine,  Belgium,  Bra- 
zil, Canada,  India,  Mexico,  Porto  Rico,  Sweden  and 
other  countries.  Japan  had  a place  apart  and  nearer 
to  Festival  Hall,  while  Morocco  was  similarly  located 
in  an  adjoining  space.  All  of  these  buildings  were 
beautiful  structures,  each  possessing  characteristic 
features,  both  as  regarded  the  exterior  and  interior,  and 
the  lavish  cost  of  their  construction  was  one  of  the  many 
evidences  of  the  interest  displayed  by  the  Govern- 
ments and  people  of  the  world  in  the  great  Exposition. 
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But  these  magnificent  palaces  occupied  only  a cor- 
ner, so  to  speak,  of  the  wide-spreading  area  between 
Festival  Hall  and  the  western  confines  of  the  Fair. 
The  celebrated  Jerusalem  Exhibit,  covered  a large 
plot  of  the  ground  a little  to  the  south-east.  West 
of  this  were  a number  of  State  Buildings  and  the  Pal- 
ace of  Agriculture,  and  then  opened  up  the  large  tract 
devoted  to  the  Philippines.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  exhibits  of  the  Exposition, 
and  it  was  given  the  attention  and  patronage  that  its 
especial  suggestion  deserved.  It  was  also  one  of  the 
most  elaborate  and  comprehensive  features  of  the  Fair, 
so  much  so  that  the  Managers  were  compelled  to  pro- 
vide additional  space  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
extent  and  variety  of  the  display. 

The  general  Anthropological  section  was  a neighbor 
to  the  Philippines,  and  here  the  Indian  Villages  had 
their  share  of  attention  and  the  general  barbaric  life 
was  realistically  portrayed.  Taking  this  as  a center 
of  its  own — apart  from  the  pivotal  point  at  Festival 
Hall — wondrous  attractions  radiated  in  every  direc- 
tion. In  one  place  lay  the  famous  Boer  camp  and 
battlefield  from  which  at  stated  periods  the  thunders 
of  warfare  boomed  over  the  Fair.  In  another  were 
the  Barracks  and  Parade  Grounds  where  less  tumultu- 
ous military  manoeuvers  were  constantly  in  progress. 
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Other  spaces  were  occupied  by  the  United  States  Life 
Saving  Lake,  the  Missouri  Game  and  Forestry  display, 
Mexican  Barracks,  the  United  States  Exhibit  of  For- 
estry and  Tree  Planting,  the  Aeronautic  Concourse, 
Physical  Culture  Department,  Athletic  Field,  Live 
Stock  Farms  and  a varied  aggregation  of  objects  and 
exhibits  each  of  a special  importance  in  itself. 

It  is  not  designed  in  this  sketch  to  direct  attention 
to  anything  beyond  a few  of  the  more  salient  features 
of  the  Exposition,  and  it  is  impossible  to  convey  more 
than  a suggestion  of  its  wonderful  beauty,  its  artistic 
attainments  or  its  vast  impressiveness  and  magnitude. 
What  has  been  said  is  but  a superficial  glance  at  its 
general  scope,  as  one  might  survey  a ground  plan. 
Nor  is  any  attempt  made  to  describe  the  supremely 
magnificent  effects  at  night  when  the  Fair  was  a blaze 
of  incandescence,  and  every  nook  and  corner  was 
made  brilliant  by  the  rays  of  myriads  of  electric  lights, 
and  every  dome  and  column  showered  down  its  illum- 
inating glory. 

In  the  great  exhibit  palaces  were  displayed  the 
unique  and  the  useful.  The  inventive  genius  of  the 
world  found  its  demonstration  here.  The  best  pro- 
ducts of  human  skill  and  energy  were  gathered  from 
all  parts  of  the  earth.  Including  the  Art  Galleries 
there  were  sixteen  of  these  structures,  the  largest  cov- 
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ering  an  area  of  more  than  twenty  acres.  Thirty- 
three  foreign  Governments  and  forty-five  States  of 
the  Union,  together  with  all  the  territories,  Alaska, 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  Porto  Rico  made  appropri- 
ations to  pay  the  cost  of  erecting  buildings  and  making 
exhibits. 

With  a larger  appropriation  than  ever  made  for 
Exposition  purposes  the  departments  of  the  United 
States  Government  had  the  most  extensive,  enter- 
taining and  instructive  exhibits  ever  before  under- 
taken by  them.  The  United  States  Fish  Commission 
surpassed  all  its  previous  efforts  in  the  display  of  fish 
not  only  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  and  the 
lakes  and  rivers  of  the  United  States,  but  from  the 
Philippines  and  other  possessions.  The  Post-Office 
Department  operated  the  Exposition  Post  Office  as  a 
model  institution  and  as  an  exhibit.  Into  this  office 
a railway  car  was  run,  through  the  glass  partitions  of 
which  the  visitor  saw  all  the  operations  of  a large 
post  office  and  the  labor-saving  devices  in  daily  use. 
Methods  of  hauling  mail  in  Alaska,  Porto  Rico  and 
the  Philippines  were  illustrated  and  many  valuable 
relics  of  postal  history  were  shown.  The  Treasury 
Department  exhibited  among  other  interesting  things 
the  original  warrant  drawn  on  the  Treasury  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Louisiana  Territory.  The  War  De- 
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partment  illustrated  the  national  defense  by  a display 
of  Army  methods,  organization,  discipline,  and  the 
equipment  of  the  American  soldier.  There  were  out- 
door displays  of  large  guns,  and  exhibits  in  military 
engineering  were  an  important  feature.  The  Navy 
Department  demonstrated  the  strength  of  and  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  the  American  Navy.  The  move- 
ments of  each  of  the  United  States  war  vessels  were 
shown  from  day  to  day  by  means  of  a huge  chart.  A 
very  large  model  of  the  modern  war  ship  was  a part  of 
the  exhibit. 

The  State  Department  had  many  things  of  great 
historical  value  and  of  curious  interest,  including  the 
letters  of  Washington  to  Congress  and  the  sword  he 
carried  throughout  the  Revolution,  together  with 
letters  to  the  first  President  from  foreign  rulers.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  through  its  several  bureaus 
made  many  new  and  interesting  displays.  Among 
these  was  a six  acre  map  of  the  United  States,  the  paths 
upon  the  map  marking  the  boundaries  of  the  States 
and  growing  in  each  State  plot  were  the  economic 
plants  peculiar  to  that  State.  The  method  by  which 
the  Government  is  promoting  the  interests  of  Agricul- 
ture through  its  bureau  of  plant  Industry,  the  Astro- 
Physical  Observatory,  the  Weather  Bureau,  the  Chem- 
ical Bureau,  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  the  numerous 
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Experiment  Stations,  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  and  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  were  all  shown  in  an  il- 
luminating way.  The  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  the  Bureau  of 
American  Republics,  the  Congressional  Library,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  National  Museum  were 
all  included  in  the  Government  Exhibit.  The  collec- 
tion of  portraits  of  those  who  had  been  prominent  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Government  from  its  earliest  day  to 
the  present  was  particularly  complete. 

The  exhibits  by  foreign  countries  were  never  before 
so  extensive  and  varied  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  most  of  these  were  made  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  Governments,  others  by  commercial  and  business 
organizations.  Not  only  were  the  larger  nations, 
which  are  accustomed  to  participate  in  all  interna- 
tional expositions  represented,  but  those  more  remote 
and  less  familiar  accepted  the  invitation  sent  out  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  all  the  world. 
The  forty-nine  countries  from  across  the  seas  which 
had  a part  in  the  great  display — many  erecting  char- 
acteristic national  buildings — brought  the  best,  the 
richest,  the  most  unique  and  diverting  of  their  products. 
It  was  to  the  visitor  like  a trip  around  the  globe,  so 
fully  represented  were  the  different  peoples  of  the 
human  race,  civilized  and  uncivilized.  The  display 
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made  by  the  Philippines,  one  of  America’s  newest 
possessions,  which  had  no  place  in  previous  expositions 
had  probably  the  widest  range  of  interest  of  any  single 
feature  of  the  Fair.  It  was  not  merely  curious  as  an 
anthropological  study,  but  was  an  instructive  revela- 
tion of  the  resources  of  the  Islands  and  the  capabilities 
of  their  inhabitants  who  have  come  under  the  influ- 
ence of  civilization. 

Every  State  and  Territory  of  our  country  was  rep- 
resented by  exhibits  in  one  department  or  another, 
the  greater  proportion  of  them  in  all  departments. 
The  classifications  under  which  the  displays  were 
made  was  rigid,  the  purpose  being  educational  and 
illustrative,  as  well  as  to  afford  all  such  advantages 
as  might  be  gained  by  comparison  and  competition. 
Life,  color,  motion  and  variety  were  sought  and  to 
nearly  a complete  degree  obtained.  The  remarkable 
advance  made  in  almost  every  line  of  invention  and 
of  scientific  and  industrial  achievement  since  the  Chi- 
cago Exposition  provided  much  that  was  marvelous 
for  display  at  St.  Louis.  The  demonstration  of  inter- 
esting processes  of  production  and  manufacture  was 
the  rule  with  all  the  Departments.  The  article  was 
presented  not  merely  by  itself,  but  as  far  as  practicable 
accompanied  with  the  illustration  of  its  evolution. 
Its  passage  from  the  crude  through  the  various  stages 
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and  processes  to  the  finished  state,  the  transformation 
of  raw  material  into  the  available  marketable  product 
was  fully  demonstrated.  It  was  a departure  that 
added  infinitely  to  the  popular  interest  as  well  as  to 
the  educational  value  of  the  Exposition. 
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HOW  the;  enterprise;  was  undertaken  and  carried  out. 

THE  ST.  LOUIS  COMMISSION. ITS  PERSONNEL. — —PUBLIC 

SPIRIT  DISPLAYED  BY  LEADING  CITIZENS  OP  THE  EXPOSITION 

CITY  IN  THEIR  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  THE  FUND. PARTICIPATION 

BY  THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT. LIBERAL  APPROPRIATION 

BY  CONGRESS  AND  HEARTY  CO-OPERATION  OP  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. THE  DEDICATION  ON  THE  ONE  HUN- 
DREDTH ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  LOUISIANA  PURCHASE. THE 

FORMAL  OPENING. 


HE  building  of  an  Exposition  is  not  the  work  of 


a few  months.  The  suggestion  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Fair  dates  back  to  the  time  of  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition  at  Chicago,  when  public  thought  was 
more  or  less  given  to  the  commemoration  of  great 
events  in  American  history.  It  was  something  of  a 
drawback  that  the  Louisiana  purchase,  extensive  and 
important  as  its  bearing  was  upon  the  future  of  this 
country,  did  not  appeal  to  universal  sentiment  as  did 
the  event  which  was  celebrated  by  the  Centennial 
Exposition  in  Philadelphia,  or  that  commemorated 
by  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago.  It  remained 
however,  for  St.  Louis,  the  State  of  Missouri  and  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  States,  together  with  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  United  States  Government,  and  the  vari- 
ous other  Commonwealths,  foreign  Governments  and 
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peoples  to  exploit  the  most  extensive,  the  most  elab- 
orate and  magnificent  and  the  most  ornate  and  artistic, 
the  most  valuable  and  instructive  exposition  the  world 
had  hitherto  witnessed. 

It  was  not  until  1898  that  the  vague  contemplation 
of  a Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  began  to  assume 
definite  form,  and  that  the  first  progressive  steps  were 
undertaken  to  develop  ideas  into  conditions.  The 
Missouri  Historical  Society  in  that  year  appointed  a 
committee  of  fifty  to  consider  in  what  manner  the 
centennial  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  could  be  most 
appropriately  observed.  From  this  body  a sub- 
committee of  nineteen  was  selected  to  arrange  for  a 
convention  composed  of  delegates  representing  the 
States  included  in  the  Louisiana  purchase.  The  prop- 
osition was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  at  the  meet- 
ing in  St.  Louis,  which  was  attended  by  many  of  the 
most  representative  and  influential  citizens  of  the 
Purchase  States,  the  universal  and  international  Ex- 
position was  determined  upon,  and  St.  Louis  was 
selected  as  the  City  where  it  should  be  held.  The 
evolution  of  the  idea  was  rapid  and  spontaneous.  It 
stirred  the  patriotism  and  energy  of  every  class  in 
Missouri  and  adjoining  States.  Practical  and  sub- 
stantial encouragement  came  from  all  sides.  Manu- 
facturing and  industrial  corporations,  varied  institu- 
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tions  and  individuals  advocated  earnestly  and  contri- 
buted munificently  to  the  scheme,  and  in  a compara- 
tively short  space  of  time  the  financial  foundations 
had  been  laid.  The  citizens  of  St.  Louis  subscribed 
$5, 000, 000;  the  municipal  corporation . of  St.  Louis 
$5,000,000,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
virtually  $7,000,000  and  the  State  of  Missouri  $1,000- 
000, — a magnificent  total  of  $18,000,000. 

From  the  St.  Louis  subscribers  of  the  $5,000,000  a 
Board  of  Directors  of  ninety-three  members  was  elected 
to  organize  and  supervise  the  affairs  of  the  Exposition. 
This  directorate  was  composed  of  the  most  eminent 
citizens  of  St.  Louis  and  the  most  conspicuous  in  its 
business  enterprises.  They  served  without  compen- 
sation. From  their  number  the  Louisana  Purchase 
Commission  Company  was  formed  and  incorporated, 
and  the  technical  and  formal  designation  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  was  given  to  the  con- 
templated celebration.  The  Board  of  Directors  also 
elected  the  following  general  officers  of  the  Exposition : 
President,  David  R.  Francis;  Vice  Presidents  (eight 
in  number),  Corwin  W.  Spencer,  Samuel  M.  Kennard, 
Daniel  M.  Houser,  Cyrus  P.  Walbridge,  Seth  W.  Cobb, 
Charles  H.  Huttig,  August  Gehner  and  Pierre  Chou- 
teau; Treasurer,  William  H.  Thompson  and  Secretary 
Walter  B.  Stevens. 
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Subsequently  President  Francis  appointed  Com- 
mittees on  Finance,  Ways  and  Means,  Concessions, 
Transportation,  Press  and  Publicity,  Foreign  Relations, 
Supplies,  Sanitation,  Police,  Insurance,  Ceremonies, 
Grounds  and  Buildings,  Legislation,  Agriculture,  Fine 
Arts,  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  State  and  Territorial  Ex- 
hibits, Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts,  Electricity 
and  Electrical  Appliances,  Fish  and  Fisheries,  An- 
thropology and  Ethnology,  Education  and  Educational 
Congresses,  Organization  and  Rules,  and  History. 
The  following  Executive  Committee,  composed  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,, 
was  also  named, — David  R.  Francis,  Chairman;  Wil- 
liam H.  Thompson,  Vice  Chairman;  Charles  W.  Knapp, 
Murray  Carleton,  C.  G.  Warner,  L.  D.  Dozier,  John 
Scullin,  James  Campbell,  Nathan  Frank,  A.  L.  Shap- 
leigh,  Rolla  Wells  and  Breckenridge  Jones.  This 
Executive  Committee  appointed  the  expert  working 
force  for  the  Exposition,  “to  create,  collect  and  install 
it,”  and  divided  the  force  into  four  general  and  con- 
trolling divisions,  each  with  an  executive  head,  as 
follows:  Division  of  Exhibits,  Frederick  J.  V.  Skiff; 
Division  of  Exploitations,  Walter  B.  Stevens;  Division 
of  Works,  Isaac  S.  Taylor;  Division  of  Concessions 
and  Admissions,  Norris  B.  Gregg.  Numerous  sub- 
Divisions  of  these  Departments  were  also  created,  as 
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well  as  of  foreign  representatives  and  commission- 
ers. 

Great  Expositions  are  not  made  by  honorary  Com- 
missioners. They  are  constructed  and  equipped  by 
men  who  can  give  their  time  to  the  work  and  who,  by 
experience  and  special  training  are  fitted  to  it.  The 
great  Fair  at  St.  Louis  was  made  successful  by  a group 
of  energetic  men  of  marked  ability  at  the  head  of  whom 
was  David  R.  Francis,  formerly  Governor  of  Missouri, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  President  Cleveland’s 
Cabinet.  He  had  exceptional  force  and  rare  adapta- 
bility for  the  enterprise.  His  working  staff — -such 
men  as  Secretary  Walter  B.  Stevens  and  Charles  M. 
Reeves,  both  graduates  of  the  school  of  journalism, 
and  the  several  Chiefs  of  Departments  were  less  well 
known  to  the  public,  but  all  engaged  in  the  actual 
work  of  creating  and  installing  exhibits  had  greater  or 
less  relations  with  them  and  understood  the  broad  in- 
telligence and  single  purpose  with  which  they  labored. 

Men  of  technical  knowledge  were  drawn  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  Director  of  Exhibits,  J.  F. 
V.  Skiff,  came  from  the  Field  Museum  of  Chicago, 
bringing  with  him  a wide  knowledge  of  his  position, 
and  experience  obtained  at  the  Chicago  Exposition. 
Under  his  direction  the  utmost  care  was  exercised  in 
the  arrangement  and  classification  of  exhibits  and  in 
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the  method  by  which  the  system  of  awards  should  be 
combined.  Each  exhibit  department  had  a special 
Chief  chosen  for  his  particular  fitness.  At  the  head 
of  Education  was  Prof.  Howard  J.  Rogers,  who  had 
installed  the  Government  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion in  1900,  and  had  a nearly  national  reputation  as 
head  of  the  Educational  Department  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  He  was  also  given  chief  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Social  Economy.  Halsey  C.  Ives, 
Chief  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  filled  the  same 
position  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  and  won  such 
marked  success  that  he  was  the  obvious  choice  in  the 
work  to  be  done  on  this  occasion.  Experienced  him- 
self, he  is  known  to  all  of  the  leading  artists,  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  abroad,  and  it  was  to  his  energy 
that  the  great  success  of  this  feature  of  the  World’s 
Fair  was  unquestionably  due.  At  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  was  Prof.  John 
A.  Holmes,  an  experienced  geologist,  who  occupies  an 
official  position  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  in 
the  service  of  the  National  Government,  has  given 
many  instances  of  his  ability  in  his  profession.  Dr. 
Tarleton  H.  Bean,  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  more 
recently  closely  related  to  the  work  of  fish  cultivation 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  was  chosen  Chief  of  the 
Department  of  Fish,  Game  and  Forestry.  W.  A. 
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Smith,  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  experienced  men  in  the 
line  of  exhibits  in  that  classification  to  be  found  in  this 
country.  He  had  demonstrated  his  ability  at  the 
Chicago  Exposition,  and  his  achievements  at  St.  Louis 
have  added  greatly  to  his  reputation.  At  the  head  of 
Liberal  Arts  Col.  John  A.  Ockerson,  and  Manufactures 
Milan  H.  Hulbert;  Machinery,  Thomas  M.  Moore; 
Electricity,  W.  E.  Golclsborough ; Agriculture  and 
Horticulture,  Frederick  W.  Taylor;  Anthropology, 
Prof.  W.  J.  MaGee;  Physical  Culture,  J.  E.  Sullivan; 
Live  Stock,  F.D.  Coburn,  Music,  George  D.  Markham — 
none  of  these  could  be  surpassed  in  their  special  fitness 
to  discharge  successfully  the  important  and  responsi- 
ble duties  imposed  upon  them. 

The  marvelous  beauty  of  the  decorative  work  of 
the  Exposition  was  the  result  of  early  attention  given 
to  this  subject  by  the  Managers.  It  was  determined 
in  the  beginning  that  in  the  matter  of  sculptural  adorn- 
ment there  should  be  no  expense  spared  and  no  avail- 
able master-mind  in  Art  uncalled  upon.  The  Division 
of  Works,  therefore,  called  into  its  service  as  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Sculpture  those  men  ranking  in 
the  forefront  in  America  in  this  branch  of  the  arts, 
and  the  excellence  and  wisdom  of  the  selections  and 
the  painstaking  attention  and  direction  upon  their 
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part  were  seen  in  the  colossal  and  triumphant  statues 
that  adorned  the  Exposition  buildings  and  grounds. 
Karl  T.  F.  Bitter  was  the  Chief  of  Sculpture,  and  the 
Advisory  Committee  which  so  ably  aided  his  work 
was  composed  of  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  Augustus  Saint  Gau- 
dens  and  Daniel  C.  French. 

Meanwhile  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
had  responded  cordially  and  liberally  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  Exposition  promoters.  Congress  passed 
the  measure,  approved  by  President  McKinley,  on 
March  3,  1901,  giving  formal  and  national  endorsement 
to  the  enterprise,  the  legislative  enactment  being 
entitled  ‘‘An  Act  to  provide  for  Celebrating  the  One 
Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Purchase  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Territory  by  the  United  States,  by  building  an 
International  Exposition  of  Arts,  Industries,  Manu- 
factures, and  the  products  of  the  soil,  Mines,  Forest 
and  Sea,  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri.” 

This  Act  provided  an  appropriation  of  five  million 
dollars  and  authorized  the  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  a Commission  of  nine  members  to  be  known  as 
the  “Louisiana  Purchase  Commission,”  to  co-operate 
with  and  supervise  the  operations  of  the  Exposition 
Company.”  All  acts  of  the  Company  were,  by  the 
terms  of  the  Act,  to  be  approved  by  the  Commission. 
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The  Measure  also  empowered  the  Commission  to  ap- 
point, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Exposition  Com- 
pany, a Board  of  Lady  Managers,  which  might  “in 
the  discretion  of  said  Commission  or  corporation, 
appoint  one  member  of  all  Committees  authorized  to 
award  prizes  for  such  exhibits  as  may  have  been  pro- 
duced in  whole  or  in  part  by  female  labor.” 

After  prescribing  in  detail  the  duties  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  conditions  upon  which  exhibits  from  foreign 
countries  might  be  received  and  the  immunity  of  the 
United  States  from  all  liabilities  in  connection  with 
the  Exposition,  provision  was  made  in  the  Act  for  an 
elaborate  Government  Exhibit  and  the  construction 
of  a costly  Government  Building  under  the  direction  of 
the  United  States  Government  Board.  This  Exhibit 
was  to  consist  of  “such  articles  and  materials  as  the 
heads  of  the  several  executive  Departments,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Commissioner 
of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics 
may,  respectively,  decide  shall  be  embraced  in  the 
said  Government  Exhibit.”  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  also  directed  to  place  on  exhibition 
“one  of  the  Life  Saving  Stations,  authorized  to  be 
constructed  on  the  Coast  of  the  United  States  by  ex- 
isting law,  and  to  cause  the  same  to  be  fully  equipped 
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with  all  apparatus,  furniture  and  appliances  now  in 
use  in  all  life-saving  stations  in  the  United  States.” 

The  Act  authorized  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  when  notified  by  the  Commission,  that  provis- 
ion had  been  made  for  the  grounds  and  buildings  of 
the  Exposition,  “to  make  proclamation  of  the  same 
through  the  Department  of  State,  setting  forth  the 
time  at  which  said  Exposition  would  be  held,  and 
the  purpose  thereof;  and  he  shall  communicate  to  the 
diplomatic  representatives  of  foreign  nations  copies 
thereof,  together  with  such  regulations  as  may  be 
adopted  by  the  Commission  for  publication  in  their 
respective  countries;  and  he  shall,  in  behalf  of  the 
Government  and  the  people,  invite  foreign  countries 
to  take  part  in  said  Exposition  and  to  appoint  repre- 
sentatives thereto.”  This  proclamation  was  issued 
by  President  McKinley  in  August,  1901. 

Within  thirty  days  of  the  executive  approval  of 
the  Act,  the  President  appointed  the  Commission, 
consisting  of  nine  representative  men,  carefully  se- 
lected from  different  parts  of  the  country.  They  were 
the  following:  John  M.  Thurston,  Nebraska;  Thomas 
M.  Carter,  Montana;  William  Lindsay,  Kentucky; 
George  W.  McBride,  Oregon;  Frederick  M.  Betts, 
Connecticut;  John  M.  Allen,  Mississippi;  Martin  H. 
Glynn,  New  York;  John  F.  Miller,  Indiana;  and  Philip 
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D.  Scott,  Arkansas.  The  Commission  subsequently 
organized  with  Thomas  H.  Carter  as  President;  Martin 
PI.  Glynn  as  Vice  President  and  Joseph  Flory.  as  Secre- 
tary, though  the  latter  was  subsequently  succeeded 
by  Lawrence  H.  Grahame.  Its  varied  operations 
were  directed  by  Committees:  Executive,  Judiciary 

Plan  and  Scope,  Arbitration,  Auditing,  Insurance  and 
Ceremonies. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  for  a Board  in  Charge 
of  the  Government  Exhibits,  the  following  body  was 
selected:  Department  of  Agriculture,  J.  H.  Bingham, 
succeeded  later  by  S.  R.  Burch;  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, Col.  Cecil  Clay;  Treasury  Department,  Wallace 
H.  Hills;  Labor  Department,  G.  W.  W.  Hanger; 
Postoffice  Department,  John  B.  Brownlow;  Fish  Com- 
missioner, Prof.  W.  de  C.  Ravenel;  Interior  Depart- 
ment, Edward  M.  Dawson;  Bureau  of  American  Re- 
publics, William's  C.  Fox;  State  Department,  William 
H.  Michael;  Navy  Department,  B.  F.  Peters;  War 
Department,  J.  C.  Schofield;  Roland  P.  Falkner,  Libra- 
rian of  Congress;  Smithsonian  Institute,  Dr.  F.  W. 
True;  Agricultural  College,  A.  C.  True;  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  Carroll  D.  Wright;  J.  H.  Bing- 
ham was  Chairman  of  the  Board,  M.  V.  Cox,  Secretary 
and  William  M.  Geddes  Disbursing  Officer.  Mr. 
Bingham,  Chairman  of  this  Board,  having  died  during 
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the  progress  of  the  Exposition,  his  place  as  Chairman 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Hills. 

The  Board  of  Lady  Managers  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mission was  composed  of  Miss  Helen  Gould,  New  York 
City;  Mrs.  John  M.  Holcombe,  Hartford,  Connecticut; 
Miss  Anna  L.  Dawes,  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts;  Mrs. 
Fannie  L.  Porter,  Atlanta,  Georgia;  Mrs.  Frederick  M. 
Hanger,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas;  Mrs.  W.  E.  Andrews, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Mrs.  Helen  Boice-Hunsicker, 
Hoboken,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Knott,  Louisville, 
Ivy.;  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Mrs. 
Belle  L.  Everest,  Atchison,  Ivs.;  Mrs.  Margaret  P.  Daly, 
Anaconda,  Mont. ; Mrs.  William  H.  Coleman,  Indianapo- 
lis, Inch;  Mrs.  Louis  D.  Frost,  Winona,  Minn.;  Mrs.  Fin- 
nis  P.  Ernst,  Denver,  Col.;  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Buchwalter, 
Springfield,  0.;  Mrs.  Mary  Phelps  Montgomery,  Port- 
land, Ore.;  Mrs.  John  Miller  Horton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
Mrs.  Daniel  Manning,  Albany,  N.  Y. ; Mrs.  Carl  Von 
Mayhoff,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  James  Edmund  Sulli- 
van, Providence,  R.  I.;  Mrs.  Annie  McLean  Moores,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Tex.;  Miss  Lavinia  H.  Egan,  Shreveport,  La. 

The  Officers  of  the  Board  were:  President,  Mrs. 

Daniel  Manning;  Vice  Presidents,  Mrs.  Buchwalter, 
Mrs.  Ernst,  Mrs.  Boice-Hunsicker,  Miss  Dawes,  Mrs. 
Everest,  Mrs.  de  Young  and  Mrs.  Porter;  Secretary, 
Mrs.  Hanger;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Coleman. 
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Following  the  enactment  of  the  above  legislation, 
Congress  again  gave  spur  and  impetus  to  the  Exposi- 
tion by  including  in  its  sundry  expense  bill  liberal 
financial  provision  for  the  United  States  Government 
Exhibits.  It  was  in  the  following  May,  when  these 
appropriations  were  authorized  and  promptly  approved 
by  President  McKinley.  They  were  supplemented 
by  other  expenditures  authorized  in  June,  1902,  and 
were  as  follows : Appropriation  for  Government  Build- 
ing (Act  of  May,  1901),  $250,000.  Appropriation  for 
Government  Building  (Act  of  June  28,  1902),  $200,- 
000.  For  Government  Exhibits,  $800,000.  For  In- 
dian Exhibits,  $40,000.  For  Life-Saving  Stations 
Exhibits  $8,000.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  Exhibit, 
$5,000.  Alaska,  $50,000.  Indian  Territory  Exhibit, 
$25,000.  Exhibit  of  Agricultural  experimental  sta- 
tions, $100,000.  These,  together  with  the  general 
appropriation  of  $5,000,000  and  $10,000,  appropriated 
by  the  formal  Act  of  May  31,  1900,  authorizing  the 
Exposition,  brought  the  grand  total  of  expenditures 
contributed  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  magnifi- 
cent sum  of  $6,488,000.  This  does  not,  of  course, 
include  the  sum  of  $4,600,000  subsequently  loaned 
by  the  Government  to  the  Exposition  Company,  and 
which  was  repaid  from  the  receipts  of  the  Exposition. 
Nor  did  it  include  three  additional  appropriations  in 
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the  sundry  civil  bill  of  Congress  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1904,  and  which  provided  for  $100,- 
000,  for  the  Government  Agricultural  Schools  ex- 
hibit, $50,000  for  the  Exhibit  from  the  District  of 
Alaska  and  $25,000  for  the  exhibit  from  the  Indian 
Territory. 

Thus  a solid  financial  foundation  was  built  for  the 
great  World’s  Fair,  and  from  all  sources  the  Directors 
saw  over  $50,000,000  ahead  upon  which  to  lavishly 
conduct  the  gigantic  enterprise — the  St.  Louis  and 
the  State  of  Missouri  contributions,  the  sums  appropri- 
ated by  the  various  other  States,  the  National  Govern- 
ment appropriations,  the  expenditures  by  foreign 
nations,  the  sums  to  be  spent  by  exhibitors  and  the 
revenues  from  concessions  and  the  admissions  which 
it  was  estimated  would  net  $15,000,000,  or  $5,000,000 
more  than  Chicago.  When  the  value  of  the  exhibits 
themselves  is  considered,  the  amount  represented  in 
money  within  the  Exposition  grounds  did  not  fall  short 
of  $100,000,000. 

These  apparently  fabulous  figures  are  justified  by 
careful  examination  and  scrutiny.  The  amounts  ex- 
pended by  the  various  States  and  Territories  aggre- 
gated about  $7,000,000.  In  the  case  of  the  Chicago 
Exposition  they  summed  up  to  $5,529,928,  so  that 
from  this  source  alone  the  difference  in  favor  of  St. 
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Louis  at  the  beginning  of  the  Exposition  was  about  a 
million  and  a half. 

Proportionately,  the  money  available  from  numer- 
ous other  sources,  the  greater  display  of  exhibits  and 
the  more  generous  financial  outlay  generally,  swelled 
the  marvelous  wealth  represented  to  these  stupendous 
dimensions.  The  extent,  character  and  scope  of  the 
Exposition  were  so  far  ahead  of  the  Columbian  World's 
Fair — itself  the  greatest  enterprise  of  this  character 
previously  attempted — that  it  was  but  natural  that  a 
horizontal  advance  in  every  particular  should  be  dem- 
onstrated. 

Other  proportions  may  be  briefly  mentioned.  There 
were  fourteen  magnificent  Exhibit  palaces,  almost 
every  one  of  which  was  larger  than  any  one  of  the 
eight  main  buildings  at  the  Columbian  Exposition, 
with  the  exception  of  the  edifice  in  which  Manufac- 
tures and  Liberal  Arts  were  located.  Altogether  the 
building  area  at  St.  Louis  was  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  acres,  which  was  nearly  twice  as  large  as  that 
devoted  to  the  same  purpose  at  Chicago. 

The  natural  advantages  of  the  grounds  were  used 
to  the  utmost.  The  experts  of  the  world  aided  and 
prepared  the  decorative  triumphs  that  studded  them. 
Designers  and  architects,  selected  for  their  special 
genius  and  ability  by  foreign  Governments  and  by  the 
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various  American  States  and  Territories,  contributed 
to  the  general  glorification  of  their  art.  The  landscape 
gardener  and  the  expert  in  rare  water  effects,  each 
eminent  in  his  particular  effort,  supplemented  and 
perfected  and  enhanced  the  builder’s  work,  the  com- 
plete and  splendid  consummation  being  a brilliant 
picture  of  artistic  beauty  and  at  the  same  time  aptly 
designed  to  serve  the  practical  purposes  of  the  enter- 
prise. 

All  these  arrangements  having  been  made,  the  funds 
provided,  the  administration  and  the  construction 
staffs  appointed,  the  work  of  building  the  Exposition 
itself  progressed  to  completion  with  marvelous  system 
and  rapidity.  In  the  business-like  direction  of  affairs 
there  was  splendid  co-operation  by  the  individual 
States  and  foreign  Governments,  in  the  construction 
of  their  own  buildings,  so  much  so  that  when  the  day 
of  opening  arrived,  the  Fair  lacked  little  beyond  the 
finishing  touches  to  be  in  complete  readiness. 

Just  a year  before,  on  April  30,  1903,  the  exact 
centennial  of  the  date  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  the 
formal  dedication  of  the  Exposition  took  place.  For 
this  event  the  authorities  of  St.  Louis  and  of  the  Ex- 
position had  made  elaborate  and  expensive  prepara- 
tions, and  it  will  be  recalled  as  a series  of  functions  of 
international  importance.  A special  appropriation 
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of  $100,000  was  set  aside  to  provide  for  its  extraordi- 
nary features,  and  its  complete  success  justified  the 
expenditure.  Three  days  were  devoted  to  the  celebra- 
tion, and  prominent  officials,  clerical  dignitaries  and 
leading  members  of  the  United  States  Government, 
as  well  as  conspicuous  and  representative  personages 
from  abroad,  participated  in  the  dedication. 

On  the  first  day,  April  30,  which  was  given  up  to 
the  dedication  proper,  the  ceremonies  were  opened  at 
the  grounds  by  an  invocation  by  Cardinal  Gibbons. 
Formal  tender  of  the  palaces  of  the  Exposition  was 
made  by  President  Francis  to  the  Hon.  Thomas  H. 
Carter,  President  of  the  United  States  Government 
Commission,  who  in  turn  presented  them  to  President 
Roosevelt,  for  the  people.  The  President  then  de- 
clared the  official  dedication  of  the  Exposition,  follow- 
ing which  the  dedicatory  address  was  delivered  by 
former  President  Cleveland,  the  ceremony  closing 
with  a benediction  by  Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter,  of  New 
York. 

The  diplomatic  corps,  which  journeyed  from  Wash- 
ington as  special  guests  of  the  Exposition  Managers, 
was  given  a reception  on  the  following  day,  and  this 
was  followed  by  the  laying  of  the  corner  stones  of  the 
foreign  buildings.  The  day  was  further  distinguished 
by  a choral  concert  of  two  thousand  voices,  band  con- 
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certs,  military  parades,  artillery  and  aerial  salutes,  at 
night  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  fireworks  display 
ever  undertaken. 

Receptions  to  the  Governors  of  the  various  States 
of  the  Union,  and  the  laying  of  the  corner  stones  of  a 
number  of  the  State  Buildings  formed  a part  of  the 
third  day’s  functions,  together  with  processions  through 
the  Exposition  grounds,  and  another  exhibition  of  the 
daylight  and  evening  pyrotechnics.  These  proceed- 
ings, of  course,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  entire 
country,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  was 
officially  represented  and  prominently  identified  with 
them.  St.  Louis  was  crowded  during  these  ceremo- 
nies, and  the  event  was  only  second  in  importance  to 
the  formal  opening  of  the  Exposition  itself  a year 
later. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


Saint  Louis,  July  23,  1904 


Pear  Sir:- 


Ky  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Commission  is  preparing  to  celobrate"Pennsylvania 
Day"  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  August  20th.  I beg  to 
advise  that  it  will  be  a pleasure  to  the  Exposition  management  to 
co-operate  with  your  Honorable  Commission  in  every  possible  way  to 
make  this  a memorable  day  in  the  history  of  the  Exposition. 

In  this  connection  I may  be  privileged  to  say  that 
Pennsylvania  has  a building  and  a list  of  exhibits  on  the  grounds 
of  this  great  International  Exposition  of  which  any  State  or  Nation 
might  well  feel  proud.  I refer  particularly  to  your  exhibits  in 
the  Palaces  of  Education,  Mines  and  Metallurgy  and  Agriculture.  The 
building  is  one  of  the  handsomest  club  houses  on  the  grounds  and  as 
the  temporary  resting  place  of  the  Liberty  Bell  has  proven  to  be  one 
of  the  leading  sources  of  attraction. 

The  splendid  showing  made  by  Pennsylvania  of  its  re- 
sources and  attractions  would  have  been  impossible  except  under  the 
management  of  a competent  Board  of  Commissioners  organized  along 
business  lines,  with  every  member  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of 
the  work  in  hand. 

The  Governor  of  your  State  ie  to  be  congratulated  on  hia 


selection  of  representatives  who  need  no  other  recommendation  now 
than  to  point  to  their  achievment.  The  Exposition  management  is 


proud  of  Pennsylvania.  Missouri  isproud  of  her  sister  State  and 
the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  unite  with 
the  other  States  of  the  Union  in  expressing  their  appreciation  of 
the  proud  part  Pennsylvania  has  taken  in  showing  to  th6  Nations  of 
the  earth  the  progress  made  by  America  along  all  lines  that  tend 
toward  the  betterment  of  conditions  among  men  and  nations. 

Very  respectfully, 

R/T, 

Colonel  James  H.  Lambert,  Executive  Officer, 

Pennsylvania  world's  Fair  Commission, 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 


THE  EVENT  COMMEMORATED. 


PURCHASE  OF  THE  LOUISIANA  TERRITORY  AND  ITS  SIGNIFI- 
CANCE.  EXTENT  OF  THE  ACQUISITION,  NEARLY  DOUBLING 

THE  LAND  POSSESSION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  THE  TIME. 

DIPLOMATIC  DIFFICULTIES  AND  THE  FINAL  TRIUMPH. 

OPPOSITION  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  TO  THE  ANNEXATION  OF  NEW 

TERRITORY. THE  STATES  FORMED  FROM  THE  PURCHASED 

AREA,  THEIR  VAST  PRODUCTIONS  AND  GREAT  POPULATION, 
JUSTIFYING  THE  STATESMANSHIP  OF  JEFFERSON’S  ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 


HE  event  commemorated  by  the  St.  Louis  Expo- 


sition was  the  purchase  of  the  Louisiana  terri- 
tory from  France  under  the  Administration  of  President 
Thomas  Jefferson  in  1803.  It  was  the  acquisition  of  an 
empire  by  the  processes  of  peace  and  diplomacy,  start- 
ling to  the  civilized  world.  Its  magnitude  and  full  sig- 
nificance were  not  appreciated  at  the  time,  but  looking 
back  over  the  one  hundred  years  of  development  of 
this  vast  area,  embracing  so  much  of  our  country  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  none  fails  to  recognize  in  the  event 
a sufficient  inspiration  for  the  unsurpassed  exposition 
held  in  the  chief  city  within  the  purchased  territory. 

Until  quite  recently  there  was  an  evident  misunder- 
purchase  as  to  what  was  included  in  the  Louisiana 
standing,  as  may  be  readily  appreciated  from  the  fact 
that  when  the  transfer  was  made  there  were  neither 
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explorations  nor  surveys.  As  late  as  1898  the  official 
map  of  the  United  States,  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  included  Oregon,  Washington, 
Idaho  and  western  portions  of  Montana  and  Wyoming 
in  the  territory  procured  from  France.  Binger  Her- 
man, at  that  time  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  made  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  this  matter 
and  the  result  was  so  convincing  that  the  purchase 
did  not  extend  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  that  the 
maps  have  undergone  the  necessary  correction.  It 
was  the  belief  that  the  territory  west  of  the  Mountains 
became  ours  by  right  of  discovery,  exploration  and 
occupation  by  our  own  people,  together  with  the  ces- 
sion from  Spain  by  treaty  of  February  22,  1819,  of 
such  adverse  rights  as  that  nation  claimed  to  possess. 
The  review  of  Mr.  Herman  then  made  is  largely  drawn 
upon  in  this  presentation  of  the  extent  and  character 
of  the  Louisiana  acquisition. 

Louisiana — and  by  that  is  meant  the  whole  of  the 
territory  included  in  the  discoveries  of  La  Salle  and 
as  claimed  by  Louis  XIV — was  understood  to  embrace 
all  the  country  drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  trib- 
utaries on  the  West.  These  claims  were  justified  by 
the  recognized  authority  of  those  days,  which  gave  to 
the  discoverer  of  the  mouth  of  a river  the  whole  terri- 
tory drained  by  it.  This  was  in  1663.  In  1712,  in  a 
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grant  made  to  Antoine  de  Crozat,  a rich  merchant  of 
Paris,  for  trading  purposes  Louis  XIV  quite  clearly 
defined  his  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  possession.  He 
appointed  “the  Sieur  Crozat  solely  to  carry  on  a trade 
in  all  the  lands  possessed  by  us  and,  bounded  by  New 
Mexico  and  by  the  lands  of  the  British  Carolina,  the 
River  St.  Lewis,  heretofore  called  Mississippi,  from 
the  edge  of  the  Sea,  as  far  as  the  Illinois,  together  with 
the  River  St.  Philip,  heretofore  called  the  Missourys, 
with  all  the  countries,  territories,  lakes  within  land, 
and  the  rivers  which  fall  directly  or  indirectly  into 
that  part  of  the  River  St.  Lewis.  Our  pleasure  is  that 
all  the  aforesaid  lands,  streams,  rivers  and  islands,  be 
and  remain  comprised  under  the  name  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Louisiana,  which  shall  be  dependent  upon 
the  general  Government  of  New  France.”  Its  fidl 
extent  was  really  unknown,  however,  and  remained  so 
until  after  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  United 
States.  But  France  did  not  claim  anything  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

Crozat  never  made  any  real  use  of  the  grant  to  him, 
surrendering  it  five  years  after,  and  abandoning  his 
colony.  The  same  year,  1717,  another  grant  was  made 
to  the  Mississippi  Commercial  Company,  under  the 
regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  This  was  the  cele- 
brated John  Law’s  Mississippi  scheme.  This  charter 
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was  also  soon  surrendered.  Louisiana  was  altogether 
a source  of  infinite  trouble  and  expense  to  France. 
From  the  first  effort  at  colonization  insubordination, 
discord  and  malfeasance  among  those  in  authority 
continued  to  exist,  while  the  maintenance  of  troops 
and  the  expensive  contributions  of  merchandise  con- 
stantly made  to  the  Indian  tribes  in  proximity — 
such  supplies  being  demanded  as  a condition  of  peace 
with  the  colonists  and  of  their  alliance  in  time  of  con- 
flict against  the  English — were  all  very  costly  to  the 
home  Government.  The  colony  had  proven  in  all 
things  to  be  wholly  unprofitable.  Crozat,  the  rich 
and  calculating  merchant,  found  it  to  be  a loss  even 
as  a present,  and  he  gladly  relinquished  his  grant. 
The  Law  Company  lost  twenty  millions  in  expensive 
schemes  to  develop  a commerce  under  its  chartered 
privileges.  It  is  conceded  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment squandered  over  forty  millions  of  livres  in  colo- 
nization efforts  in  Louisiana.  It  was  such  discourage- 
ments and  drawbacks  that  made  France  willing,  even 
anxious  to  cede  to  Spain  all  her  interest  in  such  posses- 
sions, and  to  release  herself  from  the  further  obliga- 
tion of  bearing  an  increasing  financial  burden.  The 
treaty  for  the  transfer  was  made  in  1762,  but  it  was 
not  until  1766  that  Spain  took  possession.  The  re- 
trocession of  Louisiana  from  Spain  to  France  was 
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made  in  1800  by  what  was  known  as  the  Treaty  of 
San  Ildefonso. 

Meantime  the  United  States  had  become  one  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  To  its  people  the  action  of  Spain 
was  a great  surprise  as  well  as  a disappointment.  The 
recent  communications  of  this  country  with  France 
had  not  been  of  an  agreeable  character.  Our  shipping 
upon  the  high  seas  had  for  some  time  been  exposed  to 
unexpected  depredation  by  French  cruisers.  Protests 
to  the  French  government  and  offers  for  amicable  terms 
had  been  made  without  avail.  Washington  had  fre- 
quent occasion  to  complain,  and  this  condition  con- 
tinued into  the  administration  of  President  John  Adams 
who  sent  an  embassy  to  France  in  1798,  consisting  of 
Charles  Cotesworth  Pinkney,  John  Marshall  and  El- 
bridge  Gerry,  to  adjust  the  differences  between  the 
two  nations.  The  French  Directory  refused  to  give 
audience  to  the  Embassy.  The  Americans  were  fi- 
nally informed  that  they  would  be  heard  upon  the 
payment  of  a liberal  sum  of  money  to  the  French 
government  and  a gratuity  to  Tallyrand.  This  affront 
was  of  course  resented.  The  Embassy  returned  home, 
and  Adams  began  preparations  for  war.  The  prompt- 
ness and  determination  of  our  nation  to  resent  the 
long-suffered  outrages  to  our  commerce  and  the  per- 
sonal indignities  offered  our  accredited  diplomatic 
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representatives  aroused  the  French  to  a realization 
that  they  would  have  war  with  us  unless  we  had  fair 
treatment  from  them.  They  chose  the  latter  alterna- 
tive and  terms  were  agreed  upon,  but  not  until  the 
accession  to  power  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  clearly 
foresaw  the  complications  which  his  predecessors  in 
authority  had  invited,  not  only  with  the  United  States 
but  other  nations  with  which  France  was  destined  to 
engage  in  very  costly  and  unprofitable  wars. 

In  view  of  these  relations  and  complications  with 
France,  it  was  not  unnatural  the  rumor  that  Spain 
had  ceded  Louisiana  to  France  should  arouse  fears 
that  the  French  would  exercise  an  even  more  exclusive 
and  rigorous  policy  than  had  the  Spaniards.  The 
latter  by  treaty  in  1795  granted  the  right  to  deposit 
the  merchandise  and  effects  of  Americans  at  New 
Orleans  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  the  agreement  stipulated  that  “the  priv- 
ilege should  either  be  continued  at  New  Orleans  or  an 
equivalent  establishment  assigned  on  another  part  of 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.”  Even  after  the  lapse 
of  three  years  a tacit  permission  continued.  The 
Spanish  intendant,  however,  soon  followed  this  with 
an  announcement  that  the  right  of  deposit  no  longer 
existed. 

American  interests  which  had  become  considerable 
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in  that  section  were  greatly  affected.  There  was  an 
outburst  of  intense  indignation,  and  remonstrance 
came  from  settlers  and  planters  on  lands  tributary  to 
the  Mississippi.  It  was  at  once  assumed  that  the 
Spanish  revocation  was  the  result  of  the  cession  to 
France,  and  that  it  was  secretly  prompted  in  advance 
by  the  latter  power.  Angry  and  excited  appeals  and 
petitions  for  relief  were  addressed  to  the  Congress. 
The  conclusion  was  everywhere  reached  that  a policy 
of  exclusion  was  to  be  enforced  which  would  mean  the 
extinction  of  American  commerce  and  navigation 
rights  along  the  Mississippi,  and  compel  the  abandon- 
ment of  enterprising  and  flourishing  communities 
already  established  there.  The  inhabitants  proclaimed 
that  “the  Mississippi  is  ours  by  the  law  of  nature.” 
They  threatened  that  if  the  Congress  refused  effectual 
protection,  to  adopt  measures  which  their  safety  re- 
quired, even  if  they  endangered  the  peace  of  the  na- 
tion. 

In  the  older  States  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  the 
people  caught  up  the  cry  from  their  relatives  and  fellow 
countrymen  on  the  then  far  distant  frontiers  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  emphasized 
the  demand  on  the  Congress  for  relief  by  peaceful 
means  if  possible,  but  if  such  failed,  then  by  war.  It 
became  a party  issue  of  the  time.  President  Jefferson, 
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who  foresaw  the  growing  discontent,  endeavored  to 
allay  the  excitement  by  assurances  of  every  possible 
effort  on  his  part.  In  a message  to  the  Congress  late 
in  December  1802  he  said  “that  he  was  aware  of  the 
obligation  to  maintain  in  all  cases  the  rights  of  the 
nation,  and  to  employ  for  that  purpose  those  just  and 
honorable  means  which  belong  to  the  character  of  the 
United  States.”  In  a reply  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, that  body  reminded  the  President  that 
they  held  it  to  be  their  duty  “to  express  their  unalter- 
able determination  to  maintain  the  boundaries  and 
rights  of  navigation  and  commerce  through  the  river 
Mississippi,  as  established  by  existing  treaties.” 

The  situation  was  still  more  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  war  between  France  and  England  was  about  to 
ensue,  though  this  ultimately  proved  to  be  of  advan- 
tage to  the  United  States.  It  was  determined  at  once 
to  press  negotiations  upon  France  for  terms.  As  the 
exigency  required  the  best  effort  and  the  best  talent, 
James  Monroe  was  chosen  to  co-operate  with  Robert 
R.  Livingston,  the  American  Minister  to  France.  In 
addition  to  the  high  qualifications  possessed  by  Mr. 
Monroe,  he  was  especially  recommended  because  while 
a member  of  Congress  he  asserted  the  rights  of  the 
Western  people  to  the  navigation  of  their  great  rivers. 
It  became  evident  to  President  Jefferson  that  unless 
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a favorable  result  were  secured  through  negotiations, 
a resort  must  be  had  to  war,  and  he  even  went  so  far 
as  to  instruct  the  ministers  to  consult  with  England, 
having  in  view  an  alliance  against  France. 

There  was  no  thought  of  purchasing  the  whole  of 
the  Louisiana  territory  when  our  envoys  went  abroad. 
Their  instructions  were  to  “procure  a cession  to  the 
United  States  of  New  Orleans  and  East  and  West 
Florida,  or  as  much  thereof  as  the  actual  proprietor 
can  be  prevailed  upon  to  part  with.”  It  was  also 
required  that  “the  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi, 
in  the  whole  breadth  from  its  source  to  the  Ocean, 
and  in  all  its  passages  to  and  from  the  same,  shall  be 
equally  free  and  common  to  citizens  of  the  FTiited 
States  and  of  the  French  Republic.”  It  was  sug- 
gested that  if  France  declined  to  cede  to  this  country 
the  whole  of  the  island  of  Orleans,  then  a part  should 
be  sought,  if  no  more  than  space  enough  upon  which 
to  establish  a large  commerical  town  on  the  bank  of 
the  river;  or  if  unable  to  procure  a complete  jurisdic- 
tion over  any  convenient  spot  whatever,  the  envoys 
were  instructed  to  secure  a right  of  deposit  with  the 
privilege  of  holding  real  estate  for  commercial  purposes. 
All  this  was  exceedingly  modest  in  comparison  with 
the  momentous  results  achieved  by  the  negotiations. 

Napoleon  determined  to  cede  the  whole  of  the  Louis- 
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iana  territory  before  it  was  asked  of  him.  No  one 
could  better  appreciate  the  difficulties  which  con- 
fronted him.  About  to  engage  in  a war  with  England 
that  woidd  require  all  his  attention  and  all  his  resources, 
he  understood  that  he  would  be  in  no  position  to  pro- 
tect colonies  at  a great  distance  across  the  seas.  It 
would  require  a large  naval  force,  and  France  was 
inferior  to  England  in  naval  power.  The  recent  French 
losses  in  San  Domingo,  with  the  proximity  to  Louis- 
iana of  the  British  naval  armaments  in  that  quarter, 
with  well  equipped  garrisons  in  Jamaica  and  the  Wind- 
ward Islands,  readily  suggested  to  Napoleon  the  neces- 
sity for  prompt  action  with  regard  to  Louisiana,  if  he 
would  save  it  from  the  hands  of  England.  He  de- 
clared to  his  counsellors  that  “the  English  shall  not 
have  the  Mississippi  which  they  covet.  The  conquest 
of  Louisiana  would  be  easy  if  they  only  took  the  trouble 
to  make  a descent  there.  I have  not  a moment  to  lose 
in  putting  it  out  of  their  reach.  I think  of  ceding  it 
to  the  United  States.  They  only  ask  of  me  one  town 
in  Louisiana,  but  I already  consider  the  colony  as 
entirely  lost,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  in  the  hands 
of  this  growing  power  it  will  be  more  useful  to  the 
policy,  and  even  to  the  commerce  of  France  than  if 
I should  attempt  to  keep  it.”  A little  later  he  di- 
rected the  Marquis  de  Marbois,  whom  he  had  selected 
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as  plenipotentiary  on  the  part  of  the  French  Republic 
in  these  transactions,  to  negotiate  the  offer  with  the 
envoys  of  the  United  States  for  the  whole  of  Louisiana. 

Of  this  the  envoys  of  the  United  States  were  in  en- 
tire ignorance  at  the  time.  For  the  Floridas  and  for 
New  Orleans  they  were  authorized  to  offer  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Jefferson  feared  to  the  last  moment 
that  even  the  least  of  his  proposals  would  be  rejected 
by  France.  While  Livingston,  the  American  Minister 
'at  Paris,  was  exceedingly  nervous  and  never  confident, 
various  efforts  were  made  by  him  before  Monroe’s 
arrival  to  reach  some  terms. 

When  Talleyrand  met  Livingston,  after  a stormy 
interview  between  himself,  Napoleon  and  Marbois, 
in  which  Napoleon  had  declared  his  purpose  to  part 
with  all  of  Louisiana,  Livingston  was  astounded  to 
hear  him  ask  “what  will  you  give  for  the  whole?” 
It  was  so  unexpected  that  he  could  not  immediately 
reply.  The  next  day  he  undertook  to  follow  up  this 
advantage.  Approaching  Talleyrand  on  the  proposi- 
tion for  the  cession  of  the  whole  of  Louisiana,  Talley- 
rand explained  that  the  suggestion  was  only  a personal 
one  of  his  own.  Livingston,  writing  to  Madison, 
Secretary  of  State,  at  the  time  of  this  interview,  said 
that  Talleyrand  told  him  he  would  answer  his  note 
“but  do  it  evasively,  because  Louisiana  was  not  theirs.” 
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This  served  to  make  Livingston  still  more  suspicious 
thereafter,  and  he  became  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  delays  were  intended  to  gain  time.  Even  when 
Marbois  seriously  submitted  to  him  the  proposition 
for  the  whole  of  Louisiana,  he  hesitated  to  confide  in 
his  good  faith.  What  influenced  him  quite  as  much 
was  the  realization  that  he  was  without  authority  to 
entertain  such  an  enlarged  scheme,  however  sincerely 
offered. 

While  the  true  condition  remained  unknown  to  him, 
and  while  he  was  still  suffering  the  greatest  distrust 
of  his  surroundings,  Monroe  arrived.  At  his  first  meet- 
ing with  his  colleague  Livingston  said  to  him,  “Only 
force  can  give  us  New  Orleans.  We  must  employ 
force.  Let  us  first  get  possession  of  the  country  and 
negotiate  afterwards.”  On  the  following  day  a con- 
ference with  Marbois  speedily  convinced  Monroe  of 
the  victory  which  was  close  at  hand.  Marbois  and 
Monroe  were  old  friends  of  revolutionary  days,  and 
the  French  Statesman  confided  to  the  American  the 
conclusions  of  Napoleon  with  a reliable  statement  of 
the  motive  for  the  same.  It  can  be  understood  that 
the  overtures  of  Marbois  were  received  with  surprise 
and  delight.  As  Marbois  afterward  said,  “Instead 
of  the  cession  of  a town  and  its  inconsiderable  terri- 
tory, a vast  portion  of  America  was  in  some  sort  offered 
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to  the  United  States;  they  only  asked  for  the  mere 
right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi,  and  their  sover- 
eignty was  about  to  be  extended  over  the  largest  riv- 
ers of  the  world.” 

It  was  impossible  for  the  American  envoys  to  con- 
sult the  home  government  for  further  instruction. 
The  distance  was  great,  there  were  no  ocean  cables, 
and  time  was  important.  They  accepted  the  respon- 
sibility thus  forced  upon  them  and  entered  into  an 
agreement  for  the  cession  of  the  whole  of  Louisiana. 
Marbois  submitted  the  draft,  describing  the  territory 
conveyed  as  the  same  which  had  been  acquired  by 
the  Republic  of  France  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  Spain  at  San  Ildefonso.  This  description 
was  very  vague  and  unsatisfactory  as  to  the  actual 
boundaries  and  extent  of  the  purchase.  The  Ameri- 
can envoys  insisted  upon  something  more  definite. 
The  domain  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi  had  all  been 
determined  by  various  treaties,  and  the  claims  of  the 
different  nations  were  generally  well  known,  though 
some  were  not  conceded,  while  the  great  empire  west 
of  the  Mississippi  continued  a source  of  much  trouble 
and  uncertainty,  as  no  satisfactory  data  were  offered 
for  specific  boundary,  and  none  could  be  agreed  upon. 

Marbois  presented  the  difficulty  to  Napoleon,  and 
expressed  his  regret  that  so  important  a point  was 
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involved  in  so  much  obscurity.  This,  however,  did 
not  trouble  the  conscience  of  Napoleon,  who  replied 
that  “if  an  obscurity  did  not  already  exist,  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  good  policy  to  put  one  there.”  Even 
when  questioned  as  to  the  Eastern  boundary,  evasive 
answers  were  given.  Livingston  asked  Talleyrand 
for  the  description  contained  in  the  instructions  given 
by  his  nation  previously  to  Laussat,  and  which  con- 
tained a definition  of  the  cession. 

“What,”  asked  Livingston,  “are  the  Eastern  boun- 
daries of  Louisiana?” 

“I  do  not  know,”  replied  Talleyrand;  “you  must 
take  it  as  we  received  it.” 

“But  what  did  you  mean  to  take?”  asked  Living- 
ston. 

“I  do  not  know,”  replied  Talleyrand. 

“Then  you  mean  that  we  shall  construe  it  our  own 
way?”  said  Livingston. 

To  .this  Talleyrand  made  final  reply,  “I  can  give 
you  no  direction;  you  have  made  a noble  bargain  for 
yourselves,  and  I suppose  you  will  make  the  most  of 
it.” 

This  problem  did  not  long  worry  the  American 
envoys.  They  were  as  eager  as  the  French  to  close 
the  agreement,  and  if  need  be,  rely  upon  future  treaty 
stipulations  for  more  certainty  as  to  boundaries.  All 
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this  led  to  some  carelessness  in  the  form  of  the  treaty, 
but  no  serious  trouble  ever  arose  from  it.  The  price 
agreed  upon  finally  was  sixty  million  Francs,  in  the 
form  of  United  States  six  per  cent,  bonds  to  the  value 
of  $11,250,000,  and  in  addition  to  this,  our  Govern- 
ment assumed  the  payment  of  certain  debts  due  from 
France  to  American  citizens  on  account  of  depreda- 
tions on  the  seas,  aggregating  $3,750,000,  making  a 
total  amount  paid  for  the  Louisiana  Territory  $15,- 
000,000. 

It  was  the  wish  of  Napoleon  that  ratifications  should 
be  exchanged  at  Washington  rather  than  at  Paris, 
and  the  treaties  were  sent  forward  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. The  Congress  was  convened  in  October,  and 
immediately  there  was  a spirited  discussion  as  to  the 
authority  to  annex  foreign  territory  to  the  Union. 
There  were  many  opponents  of  that  measure  of  ex- 
pansion. It  was  declared  that  “the  vast  and  unman- 
ageable extent  which  the  accession  of  Louisiana  will 
give  the  United  States;  the  consequent  dispersion  of 
our  population  and  the  destruction  of  that  balance 
which  is  so  important  to  maintain  between  the  East- 
ern and  Western  States,  threatens  at  no  very  distant 
day  the  subversion  of  our  Union.”  Many  other  simi- 
lar views  were  expressed,  and  almost  every  sort’oUevil 
predicted  as  the  result  of  the  acquisition. 
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But  the  treaty  was  ultimately  ratified.  Then  arose 
certain  other  difficulties  owing  to  the  fact  that  Louis- 
iana still  remained  in  possession  and  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  Spain,  that  power  not  having  as  yet  surren- 
dered it  to  France  under  the  treaty  of  San  Ildefonso, 
though  three  years  had  elapsed.  The  Spanish  Min- 
ister entered  a strong  protest  against  the  ratification 
and  execution  of  the  treaty  with  the  United  States. 
The  suspicion  became  general  that  England  was  prompt- 
ing Spain  to  defeat  the  purchase.  The  transfer  was 
finally  made,  however;  first  from  Spain  to  France  and 
twenty  days  later  from  France  to  the  United  States. 

On  December  20,  1803,  the  American  troops  marched 
into  New  Orleans,  the  colors  of  France  were  hauled 
down  and  the  stars  and  stripes  floated  over  the  city 
and  gave  protection  to  the  territory.  The  American 
Governor,  addressing  the  people  present,  significantly 
announced  that  “the  cession  secures  to  you  and  your 
descendants  the  inheritance  of  Liberty,  perpetual  lands, 
and  magistrates  whom  you  will  elect  yourselves.” 
This  was  declaring  the  whole  spirit  of  our  government; 
and  so  it  remains  to  this  day.  This  transfer  took  place 
in  a building  in  New  Orleans  known  as  the  Cabildo, 
a replica  of  which  attracted  much  attention  at  the 
Exposition  as  the  Louisiana  State  pavilion. 

This  acquisition  practically  doubled  the  land  pos- 
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sessions  of  the  United  States,  for  it  is  of  nearly  the 
same  extent  as  the  thirteen  Original  States.  It  covers 
an  area  of  875,025  square  miles,  excluding  all  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  also  East  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  latter,  by  other  treaties  is  counted  as  a portion 
of  the  Florida  cession,  and  of  that  from  Great  Britain. 
Out  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  proper  have  been  formed 
the  entire  States  of  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska 
North  and  South  Dakota,  parts  of  the  States  Minne- 
sota, Kansas,  Colorado,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Louisiana, 
all  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  part  of  Oklahoma  Ter- 
ritory. The  area  is  larger  than  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy  combined.  It 
had  a population  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  100,- 
000;  it  has  to-day  15,000,000. 

All  the  prophecies  of  evil  have  been  put  to  shame. 
It  did  not  require  the  one  hundred  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  purchase  to  demonstrate  the  extra- 
ordinary value  of  it  and  justify  the  statesmanship 
which  brought  it  about.  Many  of  those  who  opposed 
it — who  wildly  insisted  that  it  would  not  be  worth 
what  it  cost — lived  to  realize  their  error.  It  was 
inevitable  that  all  this  territory  would  in  time  be  in- 
cluded within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States, 
but  delay  in  acquiring  it  would  have  increased  the 
cost  and  embarrassment,  and  retarded  the  progress  of 
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our  country  both  in  population  and  general  prosper- 
ity. The  money  value  of  the  annual  products  of  any 
one  of  the  States  wholly  or  in  part  taken  from  the 
Louisiana  Territory  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  original 
cost  of  the  acquisition  over  and  over  again.  It  was  a 
momentous  event  in  our  history  and  well  entitled  to 
be  commemorated  at  it  was  by  the  great  Exposition. 
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authority  under  which  it  acted  and  the  appropriation 

TO  PAY  THE  EXPENSES  OF  THE  STATE’S  REPRESENTATION  AT 
THE  EXPOSITION. — —URGED  BY  GOVERNOR  PENNYPACKER  IN 
HIS  INAUGURAL  MESSAGE.— APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS.— 

FIRST  MEETING  OF  THE  COMMISSION  AND  ORGANIZATION. 

REMARKS  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE 
WORK  TO  BE  DONE. THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. AP- 

POINTMENT OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER.— THE  EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE  GIVEN  FULL  POWER  TO  ACT  FOR  THE  COMMISSION. 

AN  EXECUTIVE  PROCLAMATION  DIRECTING  ATTENTION  TO 

THE  EXPOSITION. PLANS  FOR  STATE  BUILDING  PREPARED  BY 

THE  ARCHITECT  APPROVED,  AND  COST  OF  BUILDING  AND  FUR- 
NISHING LIMITED  TO  $100,000. PLANS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE 

OFFICER  FOR  EXHIBITS. 


IT  was  a matter  of  course  that  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  would  take  a conspicuous  and 
important  part  in  the  greatest  of  all  World’s  Fairs. 
And  it  was  fully  and  appropriately  represented  in  all 
the  several  departments,  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
the  world  the  rich  and  varied  products  of  the  indus- 
try and  genius  of  its  people. 

Although  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1901 
authorized  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  participate 
in  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  it  was  not 
until  the  session  of  1903  that  a joint  resolution  was 
passed  and  approved  by  Governor  Pennypacker  (Feb. 
4,  1903),  providing  facilities  for  such  participation 
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through  a Commission  to  conduct  it  and  an  appropri- 
ation of  $300,000  for  the  purpose.  This  action  followed 
the  message  of  Governor  Pennypacker  at  the  opening 
of  the  Legislature,  which,  in  referring  to  the  Exposition, 
said:  “The  last  Legislature  authorized  the  appoint- 

ment, of  a Commission  to  represent  the  State  at  this 
Exposition,  but  made  no  appropriation  therefor.  I 
am  informed  that  a site  has  been  allotted  to  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  that  New  York  and  other  States  have  already 
made  appropriations.  Our  State  has  had  buildings 
and  Exhibits  at  all  of  the  principal  expositions  held 
in  this  country.  If  we  are  to  co-operate  in  an  effort 
to  make  this  Exposition  a success,  and  if  Pennsylvania 
is  to  have  proper  representation,  it  is  important  that 
the  Legislature  should  at  once  make  an  appropriation 
in  keeping  with  the  wealth,  population  and  compara- 
tive importance  of  our  State.” 

The  text  of  the  joint  resolution  embodied  this  par- 
agraph from  the  Governor’s  message,  and  authorized 
the  appointment  of  a commission  of  thirty-two  mem- 
bers. The  Resolution  in  full  follows: 

“A  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  participation 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition,  authorized  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  held  at  the  city  of  Saint  Louis  in 
the  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  four,  in  com- 
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memoration  of  the  acquisition  of  the  great  western 
territory  by  the  United  States,  by  purchase  from 
France;  and  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a com- 
mission, and  making  an  appropriation  to  defray  the 
expense  of  the  same. 

“Whereas,  The  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
accordance  with  the  act 
of  Congress,  has  extend- 
ed an  invitation  to  for- 
eign countries  to  take 
part  in  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition,  to 
be  held  in  the  city  of 
Saint  Louis  in  the  year 
one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  four,  a centen- 
nial anniversary  of  the 
acquisition  by  purchase 
of  the  great  western  ter- 

. . BROMLEY  WHARTON 

ritory,  which  now  com-  Secretary  of  the  Commission 

prises  the  thirteen  states  and  two  territories,  as 
follows : 

“States  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Wyoming,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  and 
Oklahoma 'and  Indian  territories,  and  the  appropria- 
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tion  of  the  national  government  is  six  million  three 
hundred  and  eight  thousand  dollars; 

“Whereas,  The  State  of  Missouri  has  appropriated 
one  million  dollars,  and  has  extended  an  invitation  to 
her  sister  states  to  participate  in  the  Exposition,  and 
her  citizens  have  raised  by  subscription  the  sum  of 
five  million  dollars  in  aid  of  the  fair ; and 

“Whereas,  Many  of  the  states,  having  accepted  the 
invitation,  have  made  appropriation  for  the  erection 
of  suitable  buildings  and  for  the  proper  display  of 
exhibits,  notably:  Texas,  three  hundred  thousand 

dollars;  Illinois,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars; Colorado,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars; 
Arkansas,  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  dollars; 
the  Philippine  Islands,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars; 
which,  together  with  the  appropriations  from  other 
states  and  countries,  will  be  the  greatest  provision 
ever  made  for  an  exposition;  and 

“Whereas,  The  Governor  in  his  message  at  the 
opening  of  the  present  Legislature  referred  to  the 
subject  as  follows:  ‘The  last  Legislature  authorized 
the  appointment  of  a commission  to  represent  the 
State  at  this  Exposition,  but  made  no  appropriation 
therefor.  I am  informed  that  a site  has  been  al- 
lotted to  Pennsylvania,  and  that  New  York  and  other 
states  have  already  made  appropriations.  Our  State 
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has  had  buildings  and  exhibits  at  all  of  the  principal 
expositions  held  in  this  country.  If  we  are  to  co- 
operate in  an  effort  to  make  this  exposition  a success, 
and  if  Pennsylvania  is  to  have  proper  representation, 
it  is  important  that  the  Legislature  should  at  once 
make  an  appropriation  in  keeping  with  the  wealth, 
population  and  comparative  importance  of  our  State; 

“Therefore  resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  General  Assembly  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth  is  hereby  requested  to  is- 
sue a proclamation  to  the  people  advising  them  that 
Pennsylvania  will  take  part  in  the  Louisiana  Exposi- 
tion, and  inviting  all  engaged  in  manufacture,  com- 
merce and  agriculture  to  enter  into  competition  with 
other  exhibitors,  domestic  and  foreign.  That  a com- 
mission of  thirt3''-two  be  created  on  the  approval  of  this 
joint  resolution,  to  be  constituted  as  follows: 

“Five  members  of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  pro  tempore;  ten  members  of  the  House, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  thereof,  and  ten  per- 
sons, to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth; who,  together  with  the  present  President  pro 
tempore  and  the  present  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth,  the  present  Auditor  General, 
and  Siate  Treasurer,  and  the  Secretary  of  Internal 
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Affairs  then  in  office;  of  which  Commission  the  Gov- 
ernor shall  be  president,  and  the  State  Treasurer  shall 
act  as  the  treasurer  of  the  Commission.  They  shall 
organize  within  thirty  days  after  their  appointment, 
and  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  proper 
representation  of  this  Commonwealth  at  said  Exposi- 
tion, including  the  erection  of  a suitable  State  building 
and  aiding  exhibitors  as  in  their  judgment  shall  be 
proper  and  meet,  in  order  to  secure  a proper  exhibit 
on  the  part  of  this  Commonwealth;  for  which  purpose 
the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  appropri- 
ated, or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 

“And  resolved,  That  when  the  said  Exposition  shall 
have  closed,  all  property  belonging  to  the  said  Com- 
mission shall  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  thereof  paid 
into  the  general  fund  of  the  State  Treasury. 

“And  resolved,  That  the  resolution  concurred  in  by 
the  General  Assembly  on  June  twenty-sixth,  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  one,  and  approved  on  the 
eighteenth  day  of  July,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  one,  is  hereby  repealed. 

“Approved  the  4th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1903. 

“SAML.  W.  PENNYP ACKER.  ” 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Resolution, 
the  Pennsylvania  Commission  was  appointed  as  follows : 
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By  the  Governor:  William  S.  Harvey,  Philadelphia 

Morris  L.  Clothier,  Philadelphia;  Joseph  M.  Gazzam 
Philadelphia;  George  H.  Earle,  Jr.,  Philadelphia; 
Charles  B.  Penrose,  Philadelphia;  George  T.  Oliver, 
Pittsburgh;  H.  H.  Gilkyson,  Phoenixville;  Hiram 
Young,  York;  Joseph  Morgan,  Johnstown;  James 
McBrier,  Erie. 

By  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate:  John 
C.  Grady,  Philadelphia;  William  C.  Sproul,  Chester; 
William  P.  Snyder,  Spring  City;  J.  Henry  Cochran, 
Williamsport;  Cyrus  E.  Woods,  Greensburg. 

By  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: Theodore  B.  Stidb,  Philadelphia;  John  Ham- 
ilton, Philadelphia;  William  B.  Kirker,  Bellevue; 
William  Wayne,  Paoli;  John  A.  F.  Hoy,  Clarion; 
Frederick  T.  Ikeler,  Bloomsburg;  William  H.  Ulrich, 
Hummelstown;  A.  F.  Cooper,  Homer  City;  Frank 
B.  McClain,  Lancaster;  George  J.  Hartman,  Wilkes- 
Barre. 

Members  by  reason  of  their  official  positions : Sam- 

uel W.  Pennypacker,  Harrisburg,  Governor;  Frank 
G.  Harris,  Clearfield,  State  Treasurer;  William  M. 
Brown,  New  Castle,  Lieutenant-Governor;  E.  B. 
Hardenbergh,  Honesdale,  Auditor  General;  Isaac  B. 
Brown,  Corry,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs;  John  M. 
Scott,  Philadelphia,  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
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Senate;  Henry  F.  Walton,  Philadelphia,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  response  to  a call  issued  by  Governor  Penny- 
packer,  as  President  of  the  Commission,  the  members 
met  for  organization  in  the  Executive  Chamber  at 


THE  FAMOUS  FLORAE  CLOCK 

Harrisburg,  on  April  24,  1903.  Speaker  Walton  act- 
ing as  temporary  Secretary.  Addressing  the  Com- 
mission, the  Governor  said : 

“The  event  which  you  will  all  help  to  make  success- 
ful is  one  really  of  very  great  national  importance. 
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While  before  the  purchase  of  the  Louisiana  tracts, 
we  had  a nation,  it  would  have  been  necessarily  a very 
limited  one  in  its  needs  and  in  its  power  if  this  purchase 
had  not  been  made.  By  that  purchase  we  secured 
practically  the  whole  of  the  great  West.  The  lands 
bought  at  that  time  extended  to  the  headwaters  of 
the  Mississippi  and  westward  to  the  Pacific;  and 
through  that  purchase  was  established  the  principle 
upon  which  we  have  since  acted,  and  the  extension  to 
the  West  Indies  and  to  Alaska  and  to  the  Philippines 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  result  of  what  was  done 
at  that  time.  It  is  of  unusual  and  special  interest 
for  Pennsylvania.  While  the  title  to  the  land  was  in 
France  before  that  time,  really  this  vast  country  was 
peopled  by  savages  and  the  power  of  those  savages 
had  just  prior  to  that  time  been  broken  and  it  was 
done  under  the  command  of  that  very  distinguished 
Pennsylvanian — Anthony  Wayne.  It  was  due  to  his 
military  skill  that  we  secured  control  from  the  In- 
dians of  all  those  Western  lands  and  it  is  a remark- 
able fact  that  to  a very  large  extent  they  were  peopled 
by  men  who  went  there  from  Pennsylvania — the  Todds 
the  Boones,  the  Lincolns  and  a great  many  more,  but 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  West  have  come  to  their 
antecedents  from  among  ourselves.” 

“To  celebrate  this  event,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
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has  appointed  you  as  a commission  and  you  have  been 
entrusted  with  a sum  of  money  sufficient  to  accom- 
plish the  end  and  to  do  it  well.  I am  myself,  and  I 
am  sure  every  one  of  you  has  the  same  feeling  about 
it,  very  desirous  that  your  work  shall  be  done  well  and 
creditably.  It  has  been  suggested  that  at  times  in 
the  past  the  moneys  appropriated  for  such  purposes 
are  not  watched  as  carefully  as  they  might  be.  It 
has  been  said  that  buildings  erected  at  such  times  are 
erected  in  ways  to  be  very  temporary,  to  be  very  cheap 
and  at  considerable  cost.  Now,  I do  not  think  we 
ought  to  be  penurious  about  it.  We  have  sufficient 
moneys,  but  I do  think  that  we  ought  to  be  careful  to 
see  that  what  we  are  expending  is  expended  with  proper 
attention,  that  the  buildings  which  are  constructed 
shall  be  such  as  to  reflect  credit  upon  ourselves  and  to 
answer  the  purposes  that  are  intended  and  not  to  be 
bought  at  an  expense  which  would  be  considered  as 
extravagant.  Keeping  these  things  in  mind  and  look- 
ing out  for  the  interests  of  the  State  and  considering 
the  importance  of  the  event  we  start  out  upon,  let  us 
do  the  work  which  has  been  imposed  upon  us.  The 
Act  has  named  the  Governor  of  the  State  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  your  Commission,  it  has  named  the  Treasurer  of 
the  State  as  the  Treasurer  of  your  Commission,  and  so 
to  that  extent  you  are  already  organized.  I think 
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this  is  all  I need  say  to  you  at  present  and  I am  ready 
now  to  hear  from  any  member  of  your  Commission 
who  has  anything  to  suggest.” 

On  motion  of  Senator  Grady  it  was  agreed  that  the 
President  appoint  an  executive  committee  of  nine 
members  “authorized  to  act  for  the  Commission  in  the 
selection  of  a site  for  the  Pennsylvania  Building,  to 
decide  upon  the  plan  thereof  and  advertise  for  pro- 
posals for  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  the  same,” 
and  empowering  the  committee  “to  employ  such 
clerks  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  work  of  this  Commission  and  to  proceed  in 
general  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  in 
order  that  the  interests  of  the  State  shall  be  properly 
represented.” 

It  was  also  resolved  that  the  President  should  ap- 
point an  Executive  Officer,  a Secretary  to  the  Com- 
mission and  a Secretary  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  these  officials  were  subsequently  named  as  follows: 
Executive  Officer,  James  H.  Lambert,  Philadelphia; 
Secretary  to  the  Commission,  Bromley  Wharton,  Har- 
risburg; Secretary  to  the  Executive  Committee,  George 
J.  Brennan,  Philadelphia: 

The  Executive  Committee  was  named  by  the  Gov- 
ernor as  follows:  Henry  F.  Walton,  Chairman;  John 
C.  Grady,  William  S.  Harvey;  E.  B.  Hardenbergh; 
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J.  Henry  Cochran;  George  T.  Oliver,  John  M.  Scott, 
William  P.  Snyder,  Joseph  Morgan. 

It  was  also  determined  at  this  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission that  a delegation  of  its  members  should  rep- 
resent the  State  at  the  dedication  ceremonies  then 
arranged  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis  beginning  April  30 
1904,  and  continuing  three  days.  Those  who  com- 
posed this  delegation  were:  Frank  B.  McClain,  John 
Hamilton,  John  C.  Grady,  Theodore  B.  Stulb,  H.  H. 
Gilkyson,  F.  T.  Ikeler,  J.  A.  F.  Hoy,  William  B.  Kirker, 
George  J.  Hartman,  William  Wayne,  William  H.  Ulrich. 

A few  days  later,  on  April  28,  Governor  Pennypacker 
issued  a proclamation  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
recommending  that  there  should  be  a proper  represen- 
tation of  the  manufacturing,  mining,  transportation, 
agricultural,  historical,  educational,  financial  and  other 
interests  of  the  State  at  St.  Louis.  The  proclamation 
was  as  follows: 

“Whereas,  The  President  of  the  United  States  has, 
in  accordance  with  Act  of  Congress,  extended  an  invi- 
tation to  foreign  countries  to  participate  in  the  Louis- 
iana Purchase  Exposition  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  in  the  year  1904,  the  centennial  anni- 
versary of  the  acquisition  by  purchase  of  the  great 
Western  territory  which  now  comprises  thirteen 
States  and  two  territories. 
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“Whereas,  The  National  Government  has  appro- 
priated $6,308,000  for  this  purpose,  and  the  State  of 
Missouri  has  appropriated  $1,000,000,  and  her  citizens 
have  raised  by  subscription  $5,000,000  to  aid  the  enter- 
prise, and  has  invited  the  sister  States  to  take  part  in 
the  Exposition: 

“Whereas,  The  General  Assembly  of  this  Common- 
wealth, by  joint  resolution  accepted  the  said  invita- 
tion, authorized  the  appointment  of  a commission, 
appropriated  $300,000  for  participation  in  the  Expo- 
sition; and, 

“Whereas,  The  settlement  of  the  immense  territory 
thus  purchased  was  rendered  possible  by  the  victory 
of  Anthony  Wayne  in  1794,  and  has  been  largely  the 
outcome  of  the  emigration  of  people  from  this  Com- 
monwealth : 

“Now,  therefore,  I,  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth,  in  compliance  with  the 
joint  resolution  and  in  response  to  the  patriotic  senti- 
ments which  have  ever  characterized  our  people,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  commendable  motive  which 
prompted  the  General  Assembly  to  make  provision 
for  the  collection  and  exhibition  of  resources  of  the 
Commonwealth,  do  hereby  issue  this,  my  proclamation 
to  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth,  without  distinction 
and  recommend  and  require  that  the  manufacturing, 
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mining,  transportation  companies,  and  the  other  in- 
dustrial interests,  the  agricultural,  horticultural, 
botanical  and  similar  organizations;  the  producers  of 
natural  oils  and  gases;  the  churches,  schools,  semina- 
ries, colleges,  universities;  the  fine  art  galleries,  museums, 
historical  societies  and  institutions  of  public  instruc- 
tion and  amusement;  the  editors,  publishers,  printers 
and  binders;  the  educators,  ministers,  physicians, 
attorneys;  the  banks,  bankers,  insurance  companies 
and  capitalists;  the  designers,  architects  and  painters, 
sculptors  and  photographers ; those  who  excel  in  the 
cultivation  of  farm  products,  grain,  vegetables,  flowers, 
etc.;  those  skilled  as  artisans  and  inventors;  the  trades 
unions  and  commercial  organizations;  those  who  pos- 
sess articles  of  merit,  beauty,  novelty,  or  of  historical 
value  or  interest,  as  well  as  that  which  represents  the 
history  and  patriotism  of  our  people  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Nation,  and  all  persons  in  every  walk  of 
life  who  may  aid  in  displaying  to  the  people  of  our  own 
and  other  States  and  countries  our  manifold  resources, 
evidences  of  growth  and  development  in  social,  material 
commercial  and  industrial  achievements,  to  take  an 
active  interest  and  contribute  to  the  success  of  said 
Exposition. 

“And  I further  request  the  citizens  who  may  wish 
to  take  part  in  said  exposition  to  communicate  with 
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Mr.  James  H.  Lambert,  Executive  Officer  of  the  Louis- 
iana Purchase  Exposition  Commission  of  Pennsylvania 
at  his  office,  710  Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  City  of 
Philadelphia,  that  he  may  learn  their  views  and  pur- 
poses, and  to  receive  such  assistance  as  may  be  ten- 
dered to  them. 

“Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of  the 
State  at  the  City  of  Harrisburg,  this  twenty-eighth 
day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand, 
nine  hundred  and  three,  and  of  the  Commonwealth 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-seventh.” 

(Signed)  SAMUEL  W.  PENNYPACKER . 

By  the  Governor, 

FRANK  M.  FULLER, 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  held  in 
the  Executive  Chamber  Harrisburg  on  June  9,  Gov- 
ernor Pennypacker  presiding.  The  following  named 
members  were  present : Messrs.  Pennypacker,  Harris, 
Hardenbergh,  Scott,  Walton,  Grady,  Snyder,  Cochran. 
Stulb,  Kirker,  Wayne,  Hoy,  Ikeler,  Ulrich,  Cooper, 
McClain,  Hartman,  Harvey,  Gazzam,  Penrose,  Oliver, 
Gilkvson,  Young  and  McBrier,  and  the  Executive 
Officer,  James  H.  Lambert. 

Chairman  Walton,  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
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stated  that  hereafter  through  its  Chairman  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  would  make  a regular  report.  The 
reason  why  a report  is  not  made  at  this  time  is  because 
he  “did not  desire  to  make  a report  until  it  could 
be  approved  by  the  Committee.  A detailed  report  of 
what  has  been  done  will  be  made  by  Colonel  Lambert, 
the  Executive  Officer,  in  writing.”  The  Chairman, 
however,  reported  that  the  Executive  Committee  had 
nominated  sub-committees,  as  directed  by  the  Commis- 
sion, and  submitted  them  for  confirmation,  as  follows; 

Manufactures:  George  T.  Oliver,  Chairman;  James 

Pollock,  George  H.  Earle,  Jr. 

Mines  and  Mining:  Cyrus  E.  Woods,  Chairman; 
William  H.  Ulrich,  George  J.  Hartman. 

Agriculture:  Frank  G.  Harris,  Chairman;  Hiram 

Young,  E.  B.  Hardenbergh. 

Forestry:  J.  Henry  Cochran,  Chairman;  William 

C.  Sproul,  William  S.  Harvey. 

Flora  and  Horticulture : Isaac  B.  Brown,  Chairman; 

John  A.  F.  Hoy,  Charles  B.  Penrose. 

Fish  and  Fisheries:  Frederick  T.  Ikeler,  Chairman; 

Frank  B.  McClain,  John  Hamilton. 

Education:  George  H.  Earle,  Jr.,  Chairman;  James 

McBrier,  H.  H.  Gilkyson. 

Arts  and  Sciences : James  Pollock,  Chairman;  George 
T.  Oliver,  William  Wayne. 
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Historical  Exhibit:  Charles  B.  Penrose,  Chairman; 

Morris  L.  Clothier,  William  Wayne. 

Petroleum:  Joseph  M.  Gazzam,  Chairman;  W.  M. 
Brown,  John  A.  F.  Hoy. 

Transportation:  E.  B.  Hardenbergh,  Chairman; 

Frank  G.  Harris,  J.  Henry  Cochran. 

Woman’s  Work:  H.  H.  Gilkyson,  Chairman;  John 

M.  Scott,  John  C.  Grady. 

Commercial  Museums:  William  S.  Harvey,  Chair- 
man; Morris  L.  Clothier,  Cyrus  E.  Woods. 

Public  Institutions:  John  C.  Grady,  Chairman; 

Theodore  B.  Stulb,  Joseph  M.  Gazzam. 

Electricity:  W.  M.  Brown,  Chairman;  William  B. 
Kirker,  James  McBrier. 

Live  Stock:  Frank  B.  McClain,  Chairman;  A.  F. 

Cooper,  Hiram  Young. 

State  Building:  William  P.  Snyder,  Chairman; 
John  M.  Scott,  Theodore  B.  Stulb. 

Machinery  and  Invention:  William  C.  Sproul, 
Chairman;  William  PI.  Ulrich,  George  J.  Hartman. 

Boards  of  Trade:  Theodore  B.  Stulb,  Chairman; 
William  B.  Kirker,  Frederick  T.  Ikeler. 

Liberal  Arts:  John  Hamilton,  Chairman;  Isaac  B. 
Brown,  A.  F.  Cooper. 

All  of  these  appointments  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  Walton  then  explained  the  difficulties  which 
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had  arisen  regarding  the  site  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Building  on  the  Exposition  grounds.  On  behalf  of 
the  Executive  Committee  he  said:  “We  have  not 

yet  been  allotted  a site  at  St.  Louis  for  our  building 
and  the  President  of  the  Exposition  hopes  to  secure  for 
us  the  one  allotted  to  Indiana.  We  expect  every  day 
to  hear  the  result  of  his  negotiations.  If  his  efforts 
are  not  successful,  we  will  be  obliged  to  take  another 
site,  upon  which  Senator  Grady  will  report  more  in 
detail  as  to  its  location  and  desirability.  I was  unable 
to  accompany  the  Commission  to  St.  Louis,  otherwise, 
I would  have  reported.  The  Committee  that  visited 
St.  Louis  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a site  consisted 
of  Messrs.  Grady,  Cochran,  Penrose,  Oliver,  McClain 
and  Harvey.  The  Executive  Committee  has  elected 
Mr.  Philip  H.  Johnson,  Architect  to  the  Commission. 
He  is  present  here  to-day  with  a plan  for  a building 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Executive  Committee 
and  which  can  be  erected  at  a cost  of  about  $75,000. 
Bids  will  be  advertised  for  its  construction  and  erect- 
ion, both  in  St.  Louis  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  con- 
tract will  be  awarded  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 
This  statement  is  made  at  this  time  in  order  that  the 
plans  may  receive  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  this 
Commission,  because  the  Executive  Committee  does 
not  feel  that  it  should  take  the  whole  responsibility  in 
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fixing  the  amount  to  be  expended  upon  this  building 
or  the  character  of  the  structure  to  be  erected.  Mr. 
Johnson  is  here  and  he  has  a plan  which  he  will  explain 
and  as  I have  said,  the  cost  for  which  this  building 
(250  feet  long  and  105  feet  deep)  can  be  erected  is  $75,- 
000.” 

Mr.  Grady  who  was  one  of  the  Committee  to  go  to 
St.  Louis  to  examine  the  different  sites  under  consid- 
eration, reported  that  upon  visiting  the  Exposition 
grounds  the  Committee  found  that  the  question  of 
distances  varied.  He  said:  “We  were  told  that 
there  were  300  feet  front.  Senator  Cochran  and  some 
others  proposed  to  measure  the  distance  and  it  meas- 
ured 176  feet  to  put  a building  250  feet  upon.  The 
authorities  were  embarrassed  about  it  and  said  some- 
body must  have  moved  the  stakes.  However,  we 
abandoned  that  lot.  They  said  if  Pennsylvania 
wanted  to  put  a good  building  out  there  it  would  have 
to  have  a suitable  place.  Then  they  took  us  up  on 
the  hill.  There  is  a very  fine  lot  large  enough  for  our 
building;  it  is  about  320  feet,  but  I suppose  you  may 
take  off  40  feet  of  that,  leaving  280  feet.  The  depth 
is  about  115  feet.  President  Francis  was  dissatisfied 
himself  with  the  space  allotted  to  Pennsylvania  and 
he  suggested  that  we  go  over  and  look  at  the  Indiana 
lot.  He  was  considerably  embarrassed  about  their 
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lot,  too,  but  it  developed  that  the  Pennsylvania  lot 
had  been  changed  a number  of  times  until  it  was  put 
down  in  the  ravine.  There  is  a lot  that  is  large  enough 
to  place  any  building  on,  but  the  reason  that  it  is  so 

large  is  that  some  distance 
back  of  • it  there  are  a 

A L 

number  of  oaks  which 
they  do  not  care  to  cut 
down,  and  our  building 
could  be  placed  there 
without  doing  much  in- 
jury. It  is  near  to  the 
Iowa  building,  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  on  the 
grounds,  and  close  to  a 
station,  and  woods  back 
of  it,  but  there  would  be 
no  woods  of  any  account 
back  of  the  other  lot. 
portal  of  palace  of  varied  industries  This  is  very  [desirable, 
and  while  they  are  not  committed  to  giving  us  the 
lot,  President  Francis  said  that  we  might  consider 
the  Indiana  lot.  He  sent  his  Secretary  to  Indianapolis 
to  settle  the  subject.  The  matter  will  likelyr  be  settled 
at  a meeting  in  Indianapolis  to-day  and  if  that  lot  is 
given  us  it  will  be  next  to  the  Illinois  building. 
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“Both  lots  are  good.  Both  level  ground,  and  the 
building  proposed  will  fit  either  lot.  The  result  of 
the  visit  to  St.  Louis  was  satisfactory  and  we  were  not 
acting  alone.  We  were  met  at  the  station  by  a com- 
mittee of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  and  by  leading 
business  men,  leading  lawyers,  merchants, — all  people 
of  good  standing.  The  Pennsylvanians  in  St.  Louis 
are  a credit  to  the  State  from  which  they  are  removed. 
They  took  great  interest  in  this  matter  when  they 
found  we  were  dissatisfied ; they  dropped  their  business 
and  went  with  us  and  stayed  with  us  until  late  at  night 
trying  to  settle  this  difficulty.  We  had  their  judgment. 
They  want  Pennsylvania  to  be  well  represented  on  the 
ground  of  this  group  of  state  buildings.  They  are 
very  anxious  that  we  shall  have  a building  which  will 
compare  favorably  with  other  states.  Of  course  we 
had  the  advantage  of  their  advice  and  they  were  of 
great  assistance,  and  if  we  secure,  as  we  expect  to, 
the  lot  now  set  apart  for  Indiana,  it  will  be  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  Senator  Cochran  of  our  Committee 
and  Ex-Congressman  Cochran,  now  of  St.  Louis.” 
Mr.  Philip  H.  Johnson,  the  architect  selected  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  presented  the  plans  which  he 
had  made  for  the  Pennsylvania  State  Building.  They 
were  carefully  examined  by  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  finally  approved  by  a formal  motion  to 
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that  effect.  These  plans  are  those  which  were  ulti- 
mately carried  out. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Officer  James  H.  Lam- 
bert was  then  read,  as  follows : 

“To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Commission  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition: 
Any  report  of  your  Executive  Officer  at  this  time 
necessarily  must  be  of  a preliminary  character.  An 
office  organization  has  been  effected  in  Philadelphia 
under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
such  work  as  has  been  possible  has  been  in  progress. 

“In  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  Commission 
at  its  first-  meeting  April  24,  provision  was  made  for 
the  trip  of  a delegation  of  twelve  members  to  attend 
the  dedicatory  services  at-  St.  Louis  on  April  30  and 
May  1 and  2.  Subsequently  a committee  consisting 
of  Messrs.  Grady,  Harvey,  Penrose,  McClain,  Cochran, 
Gazzam,  Oliver,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  architect  of  the 
Commission,  visited  St.  Louis  at  the  direction  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  to  determine  the  question  of  a 
site  for  the  Pennsylvania  Building  on  the  Exposition 
grounds.  They  were  treated  with  every  courtesy  by 
the  Exposition  authorities.  Undoubtedly  they  will 
report  to  you  in  detail  the  results  of  their  visit. 

“The  Architect  has  his  plans  well  advanced,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  complete  them  without  an  agreement  on 
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the  site  and  a topographical  survey  of  the  ground  upon 
which  the  building  is  to  be  erected.  Several  of  the 
States  are  already  far  advanced  with  the  construction 
of  their  buildings,  and  in  view  of  possible  labor  diffi- 
culties, it  seems  to  me  there  should  be  as  little  delay 
as  possible  in  concluding  the  contract  for  the  erection 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Building.  The  time  is  short  at 
best  and  it  will  be  unfortunate  if  we  are  unprepared  at 
the  opening  of  the  Fair. 

“A  conference  of  representative  business  men  of 
Philadelphia  was  also  held  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Executive  Committee  on  May  11,  which  initiated  the 
movement  for  the  meeting  on  May  22,  at  the  office  of 
the  Mayor.  In  compliance  with  the  action  of  that 
meeting,  Mayor  Weaver  has  appointed  a committee 
representing  all  lines  of  business,  industrial  and  com- 
mercial activity  whose  efforts  in  promoting  individual 
exhibits  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  value  in  supplement- 
ing the  work  of  the  Commission.  It  is  desirable  to 
secure  similar  organizations  in  the  different  cities  and 
industrial  centres  of  the  State. 

“The  authority  of  the  Executive  Officer  has  never 
been  clearly  defined.  That  and  the  fact  that  the 
several  sub-committees  have  not  been  appointed,  have 
naturally  in  a measure  hampered  the  work.  It  is 
obviously  impossible  to  go  forward  very  far  with  any 
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undertaking  which  will  come  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  these  sub-committees  when  created  and  which 
ought  not  to  be  done  without  their  direct  authority 
in  order  that  it  may  be  certain  to  meet  with  their  ap- 
proval. Realizing,  however,  the  magnitude  of  the 
great  enterprise  upon  which  we  have  entered,  I have 
attempted  to  formulate  something  of  a system  upon 
which  the  work  can  be  prosecuted.  To  that  end  I 
have  communicated  with  various  interests  throughout 
the  State,  with  the  heads  of  the  organized  departments 
of  the  State  governments,  and  with  the  County  Super- 
intendents and  the  principals  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools.  It  was  the  purpose  to  enlist  the  active  as- 
sistance of  these  departments  whose  experience  could 
not  fail  to  be  of  value,  and  nearly  all  have  expressed 
a willingness  to  lend  such  aid  as  they  can. 

“It  will  not  be  regarded  as  improper,  I trust,  to 
enter  upon  some  detail  and  suggestion.  We  are  all 
alike  interested  in  having  Pennsylvania  take  its  proper 
place  in  the  lead  of  all  the  States  in  the  coming  World’s 
Fair.  To  accomplish  this,  it  is  obviously  desirable 
that  there  shall  be  a full  display  of  its  great  resources, 
both  in  natural  and  artificial  products. 

“In  the  Department  of  Education,  beginning  with 
the  elementary  course  of  the  common  schools,  and 
running  up  to  the  higher  education  of  the  colleges, 
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universities,  scientific,  technical  and  engineering 
schools,  Pennsylvania  should  be  completely  repre- 
sented. It  is  desirable  to  bring  out  the  organization, 
general  statistics,  management,  plans  and  models  of 
buildings,  methods  of  instruction  and  results  obtained. 
The  work  of  the  manual  training  and  industrial  schools, 
steps  to  organize  which  have  already  been  taken,  will 
be  an  important  and  interesting  part  of  this  exhibit. 
Professional  schools,  libraries,  museums,  art  schools 
and  institutes,  the  education  of  defectives  and  all 
special  forms  of  education  will  be  illustrated  in  this 
department,  and  there  is  hardly  any  branch  of  the 
classification  in  which  this  State  cannot  make  an  im- 
pressive showing. 

“The  exhibit  in  the  Department  of  the  Fine  Arts 
will  be  one  naturally  of  personal  attention.  Artists, 
sculptors  and  architects  will,  as  a matter  of  course, 
want  to  provide  their  own  exhibits  and  will  make 
application  directly  to  the  Exposition  authorities,  but 
it  is  desirable  that  this  Commission  shall  extend  such 
assistance  as  it  can  in  promoting  a complete  represen- 
tation of  the  products  of  Pennsylvania  genius  and 
skill. 

“The  several  Departments  of  Liberal  Arts,  of  Manu- 
factures, of  Machinery,  of  Electricity  and  of  Transpor- 
tation, include  exhibits  which  are  largely,  in  fact, 
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almost  wholly,  of  a commercial  value,  and  therefore, 
to  be  attended  to  by  the  exhibitors  themselves  at 
their  own  expense,  but  not  to  be  neglected  by  this 
Commission,  which  can  do  much  to  promote  a full  dis- 
play in  every  group  and  class  of  these  departments. 

“In  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Pennsylvania 
should  be  thoroughly  represented,  not  only  in  a statis- 
tical way,  but  in  a display  of  all  its  products  naturally 
coming  under  the  agricultural  classification.  It  is 
possible  that  some  of  the  states  of  the  West  may  make 
larger  displays  in  some  groups,  but  there  can  be  none 
better  in  quality,  and  we  have  certain  native  cereals 
which  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  brought  out. 
Pennsylvania  tobacco  should  appear  at  St.  Louis  in 
varieties  and  in  quantities.  Tobacco  raising  is  a large 
and  important  industry  of  the  State  and  recent  expe- 
riments in  the  improvement  of  its  culture  should  be 
shown.  Under  the  agricultural  classification  come 
also  wool,  vegetables  and  certain  fruits,  together  with 
live  stock  and  poultry,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  a 
matter  of  individual  value  to  the  exhibitor. 

“Pennsylvania,  standing  as  it  does,  third  among 
the  apple-producing  States  and  being  able  to  make 
nearly  as  good  a showing  of  most  of  the  other  fruits 
raised  in  this  latitude,  should  be  well  represented  in 
the  horticultural  Department.  Some  of  the  finest 
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fruits  in  the  pomological  list  are  of  Pennsylvania  origin, 
including  pears,  a dozen  varieties  of  apples  and  several 
varieties  of  grapes.  Under  this  classification,  also, 
come  ornamental  plants  and  flowers. 

“In  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  it  will 
be  acknowledged  by  all  that  Pennsylvania  must  be 
pre-eminently  in  the  lead.  In  mine  products  it  can 
make  displays  which  are  impossible  to  any  other  State. 
This  will  be  assisted  to  some  degree  by  private  enter- 
prise. I am  informed  by  the  Chief  of  the  Department 
of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  at  St.  Louis,  with  whom  I 
have  had  several  personal  interviews,  that  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  has  already  arranged  for  a 
very  elaborate  display  of  ores  in  all  stages,  from  the 
mine  up  to  the  point  of  manufacture.  Much  of  this 
will  go  to  the  credit  of  the  State.  There  will  also 
likely  be  great  exhibits  of  coal  by  different  corporations, 
but  with  all  this,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  take  up  the  question  of  the  State  exhibit  in  this 
Department  with  energy.  Under  a different  classifi- 
cation, but  in  the  same  department,  will  be  exhibited 
petroleum,  its  products  and  natural  uses.  I am  told, 
but  not  directly,  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is 
preparing  a very  large  display  under  this  classification, 
the  most  of  which  is  intended  to  be  the  product  of 
Pennsylvania  wells.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that 
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the  State  will  be  satisfied  to  depend  wholly  upon  what 
may  be  regarded  as  a private  and  commercial  exhibit. 

“In  reply  to  some  inquiries,  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Forestry  has  written  me  that  he  does  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  do  as  has  been  done  at  previous  exposi- 
tions— send  specimens  of  our  woods.  He  states  that 
there  is  no  timber  growing  in  Pennsylvania  in  which 
some  other  State  cannot  surpass  us,  as  our  forestry 
interests  are  as  yet  in  a very  incomplete  state  of  devel- 
opment. Fie  suggests,  however,  that  the  Commission 
ought  to  expend  from  $1,000  to  $2,000,  under  his  di- 
rection, in  securing  a set  of  photographic  enlargements 
representing  the  forestry  conditions  in  the  State,  which 
he  believes  would  make  an  instructive  series  that  the 
State  might  be  well  satisfied  to  exhibit,  and  which 
would  be  of  value  as  a public  collection  after  the  ex- 
position is  over.  In  addition  to  this,  I believe,  that 
we  should  at  least  have  a carefully  prepared  map  show- 
ing the  forestry  reservation  in  the  State  and  such 
other  information  as  may  convey  an  intelligent  idea 
of  the  system  of  forestry  cultivation  upon  which  the 
State  has  now  so  energetically  entered. 

“In  its  Fish  exhibit,  together  with  its  game,  which 
will  be  appropriately  grouped  in  the  Forestry  Building, 
Pennsylvania  has  the  means  of  making  a superior 
display.  This  feature,  which  I am  expecting  will  be 
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under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Fisheries,  should  have  liberal  treatment  in  the  amount 
assigned  to  cover  the  expense.  No  State  is  doing  more 
than  Pennsylvania  in  the  line  of  fish  cultivation  and, 
as  on  some  previous  occasions,  our  exhibit  should  be 
second  only  to  that  of  the  United  States  Government. 
I have  not  desired  to  go  into  troublesome  details,  and 
what  is  here  said  of  these  Deoartments  is  little  more  than 
an  outline  suggestion  of  the  work  necessary  to  be  done- 
“To  assemble,  transport  and  properly  install  the 
various  exhibits  for  this  purpose,  will  require  skill 
and  unusual  labor.  It  will  necessarily  cost  something. 
It  would  greatly  facilitate  the  work  and,  I believe, 
assure  an  exhibit  valuable  to  the  State  and  one  in 
which  every  citizen  could  feel  a pride,  if  the  Commission 
would  set  aside  a part  of  the  appropriation — which  it 
seems  to  me  should  not  be  less  than  $100,000 — for 
State  Exhibits.  When  the  several  sub-committees 
have  been  organized,  the  amount  could  be  apportioned 
to  the  different  branches  according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Commission  or  its  Executive  Committee.  That 
would  fix  a limit  and  make  it  possible  for  each  depart- 
ment of  the  work  to  know  what  it  can  depend  upon, 
and  would  guard  against  undue  expenditure  in  any 
one  direction.  Unless  there  is  such  apportionment 
there  will  be  ever  increasing  danger  and  confusion. 
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It  will  be  appreciated,  I am  sure,  that  the  State  Ex- 
hibits will  constitute  the  most  important  feature  of 
our  undertaking.  Not  less  than  $10,000  to  $12,000 
could  be  advantageously  devoted  to  an  educational 

exhibit;  a complete  and 
creditable  mining  exhibit 
could  hardly  be  expect- 
ed for  less  than  $25,000, 
and  from  $12,000  to 
$15,000  should  be  ex 
pended  on  a proper  dis- 
play of  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  State.  A 
reasonable  amount  should 
be  devoted  to  illustrating 
our  magnificent  system 
of  Charities,  the  penal, 
reformatory  and  similar 
public  institutions.  A 
statue  of  joliet.  most  interesting  feature 

also  should  be  a complete  display  of  the  manual 
training  and  industrial  schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  cost  of  doing  this  will  not  be  great,  but  the 
work  should  not  be  stinted. 

“It  will  not  be  regarded  as  invidious,  I believe,  to 
refer  to  some  of  the  expenditures  made  in  procuring 
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the  State  Exhibits  for  the  Chicago  Exposition  of  1893. 
That  Fair  was  practically  a little  more  than  one-half 
the  extent  of  the  coming  Exposition.  The  State  ap- 
propriation was  the  same  as  that  at  the  disposal  of 
the  present  Commission.  The  amounts  allotted  to 
the  various  exhibits  were:  Farm  products,  dairy 

and  dairies,  forestry  etc.,  $12,000;  Horticulture  and 
Floriculture,  $7,000;  Live  Stock,  poultry,  birds,  etc., 
$4,500;  Fish  and  Fisheries,  $3,000;  Minerals,  ores,  coal, 
coke,  oil,  natural  gas,  building  and  other  stones,  $20,- 
000;  machinery,  $5,000;  Transportation,  $1,500;  Man- 
ufactures, $5,000;  Electricity,  $2,000;  Fine  Arts,  $3,- 
000;  Public  Institutions,  $5,000;  Colleges,  Universities 
etc.,  $4,000;  Newspapers,  Magazines,  and  fine  printing, 
$3,000;  Public  Schools,  $5,000;  State  Exhibits — scien- 
tific collections — $10,000;  Committee  on  Woman’s 
Work,  $10,000. 

“It  was  found  during  the  progress  of  the  work  that 
some  of  these  amounts  were  insufficient,  while  some 
were  larger  than  needed.  The  mining  exhibit  finally 
cost  $30,000,  and  the  total  expenditure  in  all  the  de- 
partments was  $98,949,41.  These  expenditures,  of 
course,  included  the  pay  of  those  employed  as  experts 
to  get  together  and  install  the  several  exhibits  and  their 
care  during  the  exposition,  and  return  wherever  neces- 
sary at  its  close. 
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“It  is  deemed  desirable  for  the  State  Commission 
to  agree  as  early  as  possible  upon  the  scope  and  char- 
acter of  the  display.  We  have  now  before  us  less 
time  by  ten  months  than  was  covered  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  Chicago  Fair  in  getting  the  State  ready  for 
that  event.  I am  informed  by  the  exposition  author- 
ities at  St.  Louis  that  the  tentative  assignment  of 
space  to  the  several  States  will  be  made  this  month, 
and  it  is  therefore  important  that  they  should  have 
some  knowledge  as  to  the  extent  of  Pennsylvania’s 
exhibit.  With  that  question  decided,  a pretty  fair 
estimate  of  the  space  needed  could  at  once  be  given 
by  the  Executive  Officer,  and  it  is  probable  that  we 
shall  gain  some  advantage  of  position  by  an  early  ap- 
plication. The  location  which  may  be  assigned  in 
any  of  the  Exposition  buildings  will  be  a matter  of 
much  importance,  because  it  will  either  assist  in  bring- 
ing out  the  character  of  our  display,  or  if  not  given 
available  space,  will  minimize  it. 

“In  conclusion,  I would  urgently  recommend: 
First,  that  an  apportionment  of  the  appropriation  be 
made,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  amount  intended  to  be 
devoted  to  the  preparation  of  State  exhibits  is  con- 
cerned, so  that  the  scope  of  the  work  undertaken  can 
be  known.  Second,  that  the  authority  of  the  Execu- 
tive Officer  be  defined  so  conclusively  that  there  can 
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be  no  question  about  it.  Third,  that  a continuing 
committee  be  appointed  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the 
Executive  Officer  and  approve  all  bills  incurred  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  Executive  Committee.” 

The  recommendations  in  the  Report  of  the  Execu- 
tive Officer  were  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  it  was  further  decided  by  motion  unanimously 
adopted  that  the  State  Building  and  the  furnishing 
of  the  same  should  not  cost,  more  than  $100,000.  The 
Commission  then  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORK  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF 
THE  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  MEETINGS  OF  THE  COMMISSION.— 
THE  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER’S  OUTLINE  OF  PLANS  FOR  THE  DIF- 
FERENT STATE  EXHIBITS. — REPORTS  OF  THE  SEVERAL  MINOR 

COMMITTEES  OF  THE  COMMISSION. AN  AUTHENTIC  STATEMENT 

OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  WORK  ON  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
BUILDING  AT  THE  FAIR. — RESOLUTION  REQUESTING  THE  LIB- 
ERTY BELL  BE  TAKEN  TO  ST.  LOUIS  PASSED  BY  A VOTE  OF 
THIRTEEN  TO  SIX. — ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  OPENING  CEREMON- 
IES. 


THE  third  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  held  in 
the  Executive  Chamber  at  Harrisburg,  October 
20,  1903,  attended  by  the  following  members:  Gov- 
ernor Pennypacker,  Messrs . Harris,  Hardenbergh,  Scott, 
Walton,  Grady,  Snyder,  Woods,  Stulb,  Hamilton, 
Kirker,  Hoy,  Ulrich,  Harvey,  Gazzam,  Penrose,  Young, 
McBrier,  Pollock  and  Wayne. 

Henry  F.  Walton,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, submitted  the  report  of  his  committee  which 
was  read  at  length,  arid  ordered  to  be  placed  upon  the 
minutes  of  the  Commission.  This  report  appears  in 
full  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Executive  Committee 
at  its  meeting  on  October  20,  1903. 

James  H.  Lambert,  Executive  Officer,  presented 
his  report,  which  was  substantially  the  same  as  that 
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made  at  the  Executive  Committee  meeting  on  Sep- 
tember 25.  It  was  in  part  as  follows: 

“Under  instructions  from  the  Executive  Committee, 
the  Executive  Officer  submits  the  following  summary 
of  the  progress  of  the  work  in  the  several  departments, 
to  this  date. 

“On  August  3,  the  Executive  Committee  opened 
bids  for  the  construction  of  the  Pennsylvania  Building, 
at  the  exposition,  and  accepted  the  bid  of  Dietrich 
and  Bowser,  contractors,  of  this  city,  for  $73,000, 
the  work  to  be  completed  within  one  hundred  and  ten 
working  days.  As  soon  as  possible  thereafter  the 
formal  contracts  with  the  builders  were  executed, 
and  their  bonds  accepted  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee  and  the  Committee’s  Counsel.  The 
necessary  agreement  with  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 
Company,  preliminary  to  taking  out  the  permit  for 
the  building,  was  promptly  executed,  and  information 
now  received  from  the  Director  of  Works  at  St.  Louis 
assures  me  that  all  matters  have  been  properly  at- 
tended to,  and  the  permit  issued.  Mr.  Johnson, 
the  Architect  of  the  Commission,  reports  that  a very 
large  proportion  of  the  material  for  the  Building  is 
now  on  the  ground,  and  that  work  has  been  energeti- 
cally begun. 

“At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
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allotments  were  made  for  the  preparation  of  exhibits 
in  the  several  departments,  as  follows: 

“Manufactures,  $5,000;  Miss  Sartain’s  School  of 
Design,  $1,000;  Education,  $10,000  ; Arts  and  Sciences, 
$5,000;  Mines  and  Mining,  $25,000;  Agriculture,  $15,- 
000;  Horticulture,  $5,000;  Forestry,  $4,000;  Fish 
and  Fisheries,  $10,000;  Historical  Exhibit,  $1,000; 
Transportation,  $1,000;  Museums,  $4,000;  Public  In- 
stitutions, $2,500. 

“Instructed  by  the  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining, 
the  Executive  Officer  arranged  with  Professor  Louis 
E.  Reber,  Dean  of  the  Engineering  Schools  of  the 
State  College,  who  prepared  the  exhibit  for  the  Chicago 
Exposition  in  1893,  to  undertake  immediate  charge 
of  the  preparation  of  a Mining  Exhibit.  Mr.  Roderick, 
Chief  of  the  Department  of  Mines,  is  lending  his  cordial 
co-operation  in  the  coal  feature  of  the  display.  Plans 
for  this  exhibit  have  been  made,  which  include  not 
only  Coal,  but  are  intended  to  cover  all  the  important 
geological  products  of  the  State. 

“Similar  arrangements  have  been  made  by  State 
Treasurer  Harris,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, and  the  Executive  Officer,  with  Colonel 
John  A.  Woodward  to  take  immediate  charge  of  the 
work  of  getting  up  the  Agricultural  Exhibit.  This 
was  deemed  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and 
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all  others  consulted,  as  the  most  advisable  thing  to  do, 
as  Colonel  Woodward  had  the  benefit  of  experience 
obtained  in  similar  work  at  the]  Chicago  Exposi- 
tion, where  the  Agricultural  Exhibit  for  Pennsyl- 
vania was  exceeded  by  that  of  only  one  State.  This 
work  is  undertaken  at  some  disadvantage,  on  ac- 
count of  the  late  day  at  which  it  was  begun,  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  it  will  go  on 
successfully. 

“After  consultation  with  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education,  the  Executive  Officer  was  di- 
rected to  make  arrangements  with  some  competent 
school  man  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  an  educa- 
tional exhibit.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  State 
Superintendent  Schaeffer  and  others  familiar  with 
what  was  required,  arrangements  have  been  made 
with  Professor  Addison  L.  Jones,  of  West  Chester, 
who  is  now  engaged  in  the  work. 

“The  work  of  preparing  an  exhibit  of  the  Fish  and 
Fishery  interests  of  the  State  has  been  enthusiastically 
undertaken  by  Fish  Commissioner  Meehan,  who  has 
already  made  considerable  progress.  With  the  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  $5,000,  granted  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  for  this  work, 
making  a total  of  $10,000,  it  is  felt  that  this  display 
can  be  made  superior  to  that  of  any  other  of  similar 
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character,  with  the  possible  exception  of  that  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

“Space  has  been  applied  for  in  the  several  Depart- 
ments as  far  as  possible.  This  includes  Fish,  Mining, 
Agriculture  and  Education.  Space  has  been  definitely 
granted  in  the  Educational  Building,  and  while  there 
is  a tentative  understanding  as  to  the  amount  and 
kind  of  space  to  be  accorded  Pennsylvania  in  the  Fish 
and  Game  Building,  no  allotment  has  yet  been  made 
of  space  in  it  or  in  the  Agricultural  Building.  It  has 
been  impossible  to  make  application  in  other  depart- 
ments, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Committees  have 
not  definitely  decided  upon  the  scope  of  any  proposed 
exhibit. 

Reports  were  then  received  from  the  several  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  Commission.  Mr.  Pollock,  of 
the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  presented  a report 
containing  a list  of  manufacturers  who  had  indicated 
their  purpose  to  make  exhibits  at  the  Exposition. 

Mr.  Woods,  Chairman  of  the  Commission’s  Commit- 
tee on  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  offered  the  following 
Report : 

“Your  Committee  on  Mines  and  Metallurgy  would 
respectfully  report : That  plans  have  been  made  to 
make  exhibits  of  the  following  industries:  Anthra- 
cite coal,  bituminous  coal  and  coke,  cement,  slate, 
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petroleum,  commercial  minerals,  such  as  iron,  copper 
lead,  etc.,  clays  and  their  products,  building  stone, 
sand  and  its  products,  zinc,  illustrating  the  process  of 
zinc  oxide,  and  spelter,  fire  clays  and  their  products, 
crude  paint  clays,  and  their  products,  brick  and  brick 
clays  and  their  products.  A space  has  been  allotted 
by  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Commission 
for  this  purpose,  of  fifty  feet  by  one  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-four feet.  In  this  space  will  also  be  exhibited  a 
general  mineralogical  collection,  and  the  maps  and 
charts  of  the  Geological  Survey . Negotiations  are  pend- 
ing, and  in  some  instances  are  practically  completed 
as  to  the  character  and  proper  display  of  these  exhibits. 

a Your  Committee  instructed  the  Executive  Officer 
to  arrange  with  Prof.  Louis  E.  Reber,  Dean  of  the 
Engineering  Schools  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
to  undertake  the  preparation  of  the  Mining  Exhibit. 
Professor  Reber  prepared  the  exhibit  for  the  Chicago 
Exposition  in  1893,  and  is  familiar  with  the  manner 
in  which  these  exhibits  should  be  made,  and  competent 
to  obtain  the  best  results  in  the  particular  line  of  his 
employment.  Mr.  Roderick,  Chief  of  the  Department 
of  Mines,  is  co-operating  with  Prof.  Reber,  and  your 
Committee  believes  that  the  work  of  these  two  gen- 
tlemen will  meet  with  the  approval  and  commenda- 
tion of  the  Commission. 
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‘‘The  plans  for  the  installation  of  these  various 
exhibits  have  been  already  prepared  and  the  space  for 
the  feature  of  the  display  has  been  allotted. 

“Both  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  corpora- 
tions have  signified  their  willingness  to  render  tne 
Commission  every  material  assistance  in  their  power 
in  the  preparation  of  the  coal  exhibits.  Similar  as- 
surances of  assistance  have  been  given  by  corpora- 
tions and  individuals  representing  the  other  interests 
which  will  be  made  features  of  the  exhibit. 

“Your  Committee  reports  that  the  work  is  pro- 
gressing in  a very  satisfactory  way,  and  that  it  believes 
it  will  be  able  to  furnish  an  exhibit  which  will  be  in 
every  way  worthy  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.” 

This  was  followed  by  a verbal  report  by  Mr.  Harris, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  giving 
in  considerable  detail  what  was  expected  to  be  ac- 
complished in  the  way  of  a collective  State  display 
of  the  farm  products  of  Pennsylvania.  He  stated 
the  fact  that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  had  unan- 
imously agreed  upon  the  selection  of  Colonel  John 
A.  Woodward,  a trustee  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  to  prepare  and  install  the  exhibit;  that  he 
had  the  advantage  of  similar  experience  at  the  Chi- 
cago Exposition,  and  his  relations  with  the  farm  inter- 
ests of  the  State,  being  himself  a farmer,  were  such 
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that  there  was  confidence  in  his  ability  to  do  the  work 
in  a satisfactory  way.  Colonel  Woodward,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  reported,  already  had  the  en- 
terprise well  advanced,  and  there  was  every  reason 
to  believe  the  installation  would  be  made  in  time  for 
the  opening  of  the  Exposition. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  of  the  Committee  on  Fish  and  Fish- 
eries, also  presented  in  detail  the  plan  for  the  Fish 
Exhibit.  His  report  follows: 

“The  Exposition  authorities  have  granted  about 
thirty-two  hundred  square  feet  for  the  exhibition  of 
Pennsylvania’s  Fish  and  fish  industry.  It  is  located 
at  the  southeast  corner,  directly  opposite  an  entrance 
to  the  building  for  Forestry,  Fish  and  Game.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  space  allotted  is  L-shaped.  There  are 
two  spaces,  each  ninety-seven  feet  by  ten  feet,  with 
an  aisle  between  which  comprise  the  trunk  of  the  L. 
A block  thirty-four  feet  by  thirty  feet  by  forty-four 
feet  comprises  the  foot  of  the  L.  It  is  designed  by 
the  Department  of  Fisheries  to  make  an  exhibit  as 
follows : 

“First,  about  thirty  aquaria  containing  the  princi- 
pal food  and  game  fishes  of  Pennsylvania,  excluding 
the  shad,  white  fish  and  lake  herring,  which  are  too 
tender  to  bear  transportation.  Second:  Mounted 

specimens  of  fish  introduced  and  ipdiginous  to  Penn- 
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sylvania  and  introduced  of  extra  large  size.  Third: 
Specimens  of  fishes  in  formaline.  Fourth:  Water 

color  paintings  of  food  and  game  fishes  of  Pennsylvania. 
Fifth:  Mounted  specimens  of  birds,  mammals  and 

reptiles,  which  prey  upon  fishes.  Sixth:  Devices 

legal  and  illegal,  used  for  catching  fish  in  the  State. 
Seventh:  Printed  reports  of  the  State  Fish  Commis- 
sion. Eighth:  Methods  of  hatching  fish,  illustrated 

by  practical  operation.  Ninth:  Fishway  and  fish- 

basket  in  actual  operation.  Tenth:  A typical  Penn- 
sylvania water-fall  and  stream.  Eleventh:  Depart- 

ment of  Fisheries’  Fish  car  “Pennsylvania.” 

“The  Department  of  Fisheries  already  possesses 
about  twenty  aquaria  which  may  be  used  for  the  ex- 
hibit, and  it  is  now  inviting  bids  for  the  additional 
ones  required.  Contracts  for  the  mounted  specimens 
of  fish,  birds,  mammals  and  reptiles  have  been  placed. 
Live  fish  for  the  aquaria  are  being  caught  from  Lake 
Erie  and  stored  in  ponds  at  Corry  and  Allentown. 
Devices  for  catching  fish  are  being  collected  and  stored 
in  the  Department’s  room. 

“Rough  plans  for  the  exhibit  design  are  being  made 
by  Architect  Johnson  of  Philadelphia.  The  plan  is 
to  make  a grotto  of  the  trunk  of  the  L with  the  faces 
of  the  aquaria  fronting  the  aisle.  The  other  exhibits 
are  to  be  placed  on  the  foot  of  the  L and  on  the  back 
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of  the  trunk.  The  water-fall  is  to  tumble  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  aquaria  exhibit  across  the  aisle  under 
a bridge,  flow  as  a stream  into  the  trunk  where  it  will 
terminate  in  a large  circular  pool,  built  for  the  accom- 
modation of  live  sturgeon.  The  water  in  the  pool  is 
to  be  areated  by  a fountain. 

“A  pamphlet  descriptive  of  the  work  accomplished 
in  Pennsylvania  by  the  Department  is  being  prepared 
for  general  distribution  at  the  World’s  Fair.” 

Mr.  Harvey,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
mercial Museums,  presented  a written  report  of  the 
plan  for  the  exhibit  of  the  Philadelphia  Museums, 
both  in  the  Department  of  Manufactures  and  the 
Department  of  Social  Economy. 

The  plan  as  agreed  upon  after  consultation  with  the 
authorities  of  the  Museum  provided  for  a comprehen- 
sive exhibit  of  all  branches  of  the  Museum  work,  in- 
cluding: “First,  a complete  school  collection  such 

as  the  Commercial  Museum  has  distributed  to  more 
than  three  hundred  high  schools  throughout  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  for  the  teaching  of  commercial  geog- 
raphy. Second:  Typical  collections  illustrating  the 

world’s  production  of  given  staple  products;  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  wool  produced  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  world;  cotton  and  other  industrial  fibres  treated 
in  the  same  manner;  gums  and  resins  treated  in  the 
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same  manner;  other  raw  materials  of  vital  interest  to 
American  manufactures.  Third : Typical  collections 

of  foreign  manufactures  brought  from  the  export 
markets,  to  illustrate,  not  only  the  competition  which 
American  goods  must  meet,  but  the  requirements  of 
the  various  foreign  markets.  Fourth:  An  exhibit 

of  the  methods  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Informa- 
tion in  gathering  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  dis- 
tributing to  American  manufacturers  and  exporters 
information  of  a character  to  assist  them  in  building 
up  foreign  trade.” 

Mr.  Grady,  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Institutions, 
made  a statement  in  which  he  expressed  his  belief 
that  it  was  not  desirable  for  that  Committee  to  under- 
take a display  of  any  kind.  The  other  several  Com- 
mittees, through  their  Chairman,  reported  the  progress 
of  their  work.  The  meeting  then  adjourned,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  fourth  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  held  in 
the  Executive  Chamber,  Harrisburg,  February  25, 
1904,  when  the  following  named  members  were  pres- 
ent, Governor  Pennypacker,  presiding;  Messrs.  Harris, 
I.  B.  Brown,  Walton,  Grady,  Sproul,  Snyder,  Cochran, 
Stulb,  Kirker,  Wayne,  Hoy,  McClain,  Hartman,  Har- 
vey, Ulrich,  Clothier,  Penrose,  Young,  and  Pollock. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  approved.  The 
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Secretary  read  a communication  received  from  Colonel 
George  D.  Reynolds,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  in  St.  Louis,  concerning  entertainment  in  the 
State  Building  during  the  progress  of  the  Exposition, 
which  communication  was  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Officer  was  then  read 
as  follows: 

“To  the  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Commission, 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition; 

“On  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  Exec- 
utive Officer  has  the  honor  to  make  a Report  on  the 
Exposition  work  of  the  several  Departments  up  to  the 
present  time.  R would  be  impossible,  without  being 
tiresome,  to  go  into  the  multifarious  details  of  every 
Department,  involving  as  they  have,  correspondence 
and  personal  interview  with  interests  of  all  sorts  in 
very  nearly  every  County  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
it  is  practicable  only  to  give  the  general  results. 

“The  Pennsylvania  Building  was  reported  February 
10  by  the  Director  of  Works  of  the  World’s  Fair  Com- 
mission to  be  eighty  per  cent,  completed.  This  was, 
undoubtedly,  a rather  liberal  calculation.  Senator 
Snyder,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  State  Building, 
visited  St.  Louis  on  that  date  and  has  made  a detailed 
report  to  the  Committee  on  the  condition  of  the  work. 
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In  general  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  it  would 
require  forty  working  days,  from  that  date,  to  complete 
the  contract,  with  the  exception  of  interior  decorations, 
unless  serious  labor  troubles  should  interfere,  and  the 
interior  decorations,  it  was  reported,  would  be  com- 
pleted by  the  latter  part  of  April.  This  matter,  to- 
gether with  the  question  of  grading  and  decorating 
the  grounds,  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Executive 
Committee  and  the  work  will  be  pushed  with  every 
energy,  so  that  nothing  may  be  left  unfinished  at  the 
time  of  the  opening  of  the  Exposition.  Four  several 
payments  have  been  made  on  account  of  the  contract 
for  the  erection  of  the  Building,  amounting  in  all  to 
$40,205.57.  These  payments  have  been  made  on 
certificates,  presented  by  the  architect  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  work,  the  last  being  on  an  estimate  of 
the  work  as  it  stood  January  thirty-first  last. 

“At  its  meeting  on  December  fourth,  the  Executive 
Committee  selected  Honorable  Thomas  H.  Garvin 
for  Superintendent  of  the  State  Building.  This  is  an 
exceedingly  important  post,  and  my  association  with 
Mr.  Garvin  in  the  work  of  the  Commission,  which  has 
extended  for  almost  a year  now,  has  satisfied  me  that 
the  Commission  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  its  choice 
of  a Superintendent.  His  executive  ability,  his  deli- 
cate understanding  of  all  social  requirements  and  his 
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exceptionally  large  acquaintance  with  people  of  the 
State  are  an  assurance  that  the  administration  of  the 
State  Building,  under  his  authority,  will  be  such  as 
to  make  all  visitors  feel 
welcome,  and  guarantee 
the  Commission  against 
any  criticism  of  its  man- 
agement. 

“The  most  extensive  of 
all  the  State  exhibits  in 
the  amount  of  money  ex- 
penditure and  the  work 
involved  will  be  that  in 
the  Department  of  Mines 
and  Metallurgy.  The  im- 
portance of  this  can  be 
appreciated  when  it  is  un- 
derstood that  the  value 
of  the  principal  mineral  portal  of  palace  of  mines 

products  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  last  year  was  con- 
siderably over  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  This 
is  about  one-half  the  value  of  the  total  products  of 
like  character  for  the  whole  United  States.  Exclud- 
ing the  precious  metals,  Pennsylvania  is  pre-eminently 
the  mineral-producing  State  of  the  country.  For  this 
reason,  it  was  obviously  desirable  that  the  exhibit  in 
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this  Department  shall  be  as  complete  and  varied  as 
possible,  and  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Louis  E. 
Reber,  Dean  of  the  Schools  of  Engineering  of  the  State 
College,  the  work  has  been  prosecuted  with  great  in- 
telligence and  energy.  It  is  with  much  gratification 
that  I am  able  to  state  that  the  anthracite  coal  cor- 
porations, by  an  agreement  between  them,  are  con- 
tributing fifteen  thousand  dollars  towards  the  expense 
of  an  exhibit  of  anthracite.  Credit  for  securing  this 
assistance  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  President  of 
the  Commission,  Governor  Pennypacker,  Auditor  Gen- 
eral Hardenbergh,  Chief  of  the  Department  of  mines 
Roderick,  and  the  efforts  of  Professor  Reber.  As  an 
anthracite  exhibit  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  the  only 
one  possible  for  any  State  to  present  at  the  Exposition, 
it  is  intended  to  present  it  in  a most  striking  and 
instructive  manner.  Directly  within  the  east  entrance 
of  the  Mining  Building  and  facing  it  will  be  two  large 
columns,  nearly  twenty-five  feet  high,  joined  by  an 
arch  decorated  with  Pennsylvania’s  coat-of-arms,  all 
being  made  of  anthracite  coal,  the  greater  part  of 
which  will  be  polished.  This  will  form  the  main 
entrance  into  the  space  allotted  to  Pennsylvania 
for  its  mining  exhibit.  An  effort  will  be  made  to 
show,  first,  the  geology  of  the  anthracite  region; 
second,  methods  of  mining  under  different  condi- 
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tions  of  pitch,  and  third,  the  preparation  of  coal  for 
market. 

“The  topography  of  the  anthracite  coal  regions 
will  be  shown  by  means  of  a large  and  costly  relief 
map.  Other  relief  maps  will  show  the  actual  coal 
seams  and  the  positions  in  which  they  lie.  A model 
of  a mining  plant  will  form  an  important  part  of  the 
exhibit,  showing  both  interior  and  exterior  workings. 
Under  the  surface  the  actual  position  of  coal  seams 
will  be  shown  by  means  of  cross-sectional  views  of 
the  stratification.  The  methods  resorted  to  in  taking 
out  the  coal  under  different  conditions  will  be  clearly 
illustrated.  An  actual  breaker  will  be  exhibited, 
running,  and  will  show  precisely  how  the  coal  is  pre- 
pared for  market  by  processes  of  crushing,  separating 
from  the  slate,  and  grading.  The  largest  piece  of 
anthracite  it  is  possible  to  transport  will  be  exhibited, 
surrounded  by  all  the  varieties  of  anthracite  in  every 
marketable  size,  and  handsomely  installed.  Hospitals 
and  mule  stables,  which  may  be  a thousand  feet  or 
more  under  ground,  will  be  shown.  Methods  of  ven- 
tilation, of  draining  the  mines,  robbing  pillars  and 
flooding  with  culm  will  be  illustrated.  These  are 
merely  the  main  features  of  the  exhibit. 

“The  entire  plan  comprehends  the  display  in  de- 
tail of  all  the  valuable  geological  products  of  the  State. 
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On  either  side  will  be  erected  arch-ways,  for  entrances 
to  the  Pennsylvania  section,  of  building  stone,  cement, 
terra-cotta,  slate,  and  other  similar  materials.  These 
arches  will  be  but  little  less  imposing  than  the  anthra- 
cite coal  arch  at  the  end  of  the  section,  and  will  bring 
out  in  an  ornamental  and  effective  way  various  minerals 
used  in  building  operations.  The  sands,  clays  and 
ores  produced  in  the  State  will  also  be  given.  It  is 
intended,  in  short,  that  everything  which  contributes 
to  the  wealth  of  the  State  and  which  can  be  properly 
classified  under  the  designation  of  mineral  products 
shall  be  included  in  this  exhibit. 

“Pittsburg,  through  the  enterprise  of  its  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  the  generosity  of  the  citizens,  who 
have  contributed  some  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
for  the  purpose,  is  preparing  a special  local  exhibit  of 
an  important  and  attractive  character.  This  will 
adjoin  the  State’s  mining  exhibit,  and  all  together  will 
make  a collective  display  of  Pennsylvania’s  resources 
in  that  Department,  covering  a space  fifty-one  by 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet,  or  a total  area  of 
nearly  nine  thousand  square  feet. 

“The  material  for  the  exhibit  of  the  Public  School 
System,  which  will  be  displayed  in  the  Educational 
Building,  is  now  assembled  at  West  Chester.  A con- 
tract has  been  made  for  the  necessary  work  on  the 
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enclosure  of  the  space  assigned  to  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  completed  by  April  first,  and  the  exhibit  will  be 
shipped  entire  early  in  March,  and  a very  large  part 
of  the  month  of  April  devoted  to  the  work  of  installing 
it.  In  order  to  promote  an  interest  in  the  preparation 
of  this  exhibit,  small  prizes  were  offered  for  different 
grades  of  work,  and  these  have  been  awarded  by  a 
jury,  composed  of  Prof.  Smith  Burnham,  of  West 
Chester,  Prof.  Joseph  S.  Walton,  of  Bucks  County, 
and  Miss  Sarah  C.  Pennypacker,  of  Philadelphia. 
This  selection  was  made  by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  Commission,  and  neither  member  of  the 
Jury  is  connected  with  the  Public  School  System  of 
the  State,  so  that  the  distribution  of  the  prizes  is 
wholly  impartial.  The  space  allotted  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania exhibit  adjoins  that  of  the  Massachusetts,  and 
has  as  near  neighbors  New  York,  Ohio  and  Illinois, 
putting  it  in  a position  where  it  will  necessarily  com- 
pete with  the  best  exhibits  of  its  character,  and  must, 
therefore,  be  complete  in  every  particular.  The 
amount  appropriated  by  Pennsylvania  for  this  purpose 
is  less  than  that  of  these  other  States,  but  we  have  no 
fear  of  the  result.  Responding  to  a request  made  by 
me  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  City 
Schools,  and  communicated  to  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  City  has  appropriated  four  thousand  dollars  to 
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assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  City’s  Educational 
Exhibit.  In  consideration  of  that,  a portion  of  the 
State  space  has  been  separately  assigned  for  the  Phila- 
delphia display,  which  is  being  prepared  by  the  local 
school  authorities,  and  will  include  an  instructive, 
illustration  of  the  work  of  the  manual  training  schools 
as  well  as  of  the  usual  school  work.  Wherever  it  has 
been  possible  and  the  character  and  size  of  the  exhibit 
justified,  other  important  cities  of  the  State  have  been 
given  special  location  in  the  form  of  alcoves  for  their 
exhibits.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  Educational 
display  will  be  an  exhibit  of  work  done  at  the  Soldier’s 
Orphans  Industrial  School,  Scotland,  Pa.  This  will 
be  in  immediate  charge  of  W.  H.  Stewart,  Superin- 
tendent of  Industries  of  the  School. 

“The  Agricultural  Exhibit  will  occupy  space  in  the 
Palace  of  Agriculture,  consisting  of  one  whole  block, 
having  3640  square  feet,  near  the  main  entrance  of 
the  Building.  It  is  intended  in  this  display  to  bring 
out  the  agricultural  products  of  the  State,  including 
grains,  grasses,  tobacco,  forage-plants,  plants  adapted 
to  fertilizers,  textile  plants,  analysis  of  soils,  a compre- 
hensive collection  of  photographs  of  Pennsylvania 
farm  homes,  outline  maps  of  the  State  by  Counties, 
showing  values  and  quantities  of  the  chief  products 
of  the  farm  from  the  last  census,  with  various  charts 
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conveying  important  statistics.  An  interesting  fea- 
ture of  this  exhibit  will  be  a series  of  cases,  showing 
birds,  animals,  and  insects  destructive  to  farm  crops. 
This  special  feature  is  being  prepared  by  Professor 
Surface,  the  Economic  Zoologist  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Department,  and  is  expected  to  be  the  most 
complete  collection  of  the  kind  which  has  yet  been 
brought  together  in  Pennsylvania.  After  this  Ex- 
hibit has  been  installed  under  the  direction  of  Colonel 
Woodward,  who  has  conducted  his  work  with  intelli- 
gence and  energy,  it  will  be  taken  charge  of  by  Frank- 
lin Menges,  who  will  remain  to  care  for  it  through- 
out the  Exposition. 

“Fish  Commissioner  Meehan,  who  has  taken  entire 
charge  of  the  preparation  of  the  exhibit  of  Fish  and 
Fish  Culture  of  the  State,  has  been  pushing  his  work 
with  great  energy,  and  deserves  every  commendation 
for  the  public  spirit  he  has  shown.  The  space  allotted 
to  the  Fish  Exhibit  in  the  building  devoted  to  that 
purpose  is  one  of  the  most  eligible,  and  locates  Penn- 
sylvania with  such  advantages  as  to  make  it  certain 
that  the  display  will  be  superior  to  any  other  in  that 
Building.  The  work  on  this  exhibit  is  rather  better 
advanced  than  most  of  the  others  an  ’ shipments  of 
material  have  already  begun.  It  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  exhibit  to  install,  but  there  is  every  assurance 
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that  it  will  be  ready  by  the  opening  of  the  Exposition. 
It  will  illustrate  the  advance  which  Pennsylvania  has 
made  in  fish  culture;  the  system  under  which  the  State 
Department  of  Fisheries  is  organized  and  operates, 
and  there  will  be  an  exhibit  of  specimens  of  all  the 
fish  found  in  the  waters  of  Pennsylvania,  which  it  is 
possible  to  transport  alive  to  St.  Louis.  Care  has 
been  taken  to  make  the  exhibit  not  only  scientifically 
instructive,  but  of  popular  interest.  It  is  the  intention 
of  Commissioner  Meehan  to  detail  some  of  his  expert 
assistants  to  care  for  the  exhibit  through  the  Fair. 

“ Preparations  are  being  made  for  an  exhibit  of 
the  Charities  and  Correction  System  of  the  State  in 
the  Social  Economy  section  of  the  Educational  Build- 
ing. It  was  desired  when  this  work  was  undertaken 
to  secure  a definite  floor  space  in  which  we  could  in- 
stall a collective  State  exhibit,  including  models,  de- 
signs and  charts  which  would  show  the  character  of 
some  of  our  more  important  buildings,  and  also  illus- 
trating fully  the  Pennsylvania  system  which  has  im- 
pressed those  in  charge  of  this  classification  at  St. 
Louis  as  being  one  of  the  best  in  any  State.  Under 
the  method  of  grouping  b}r  the  Exposition  authorities, 
however,  it  was  impossible  to  secure  the  floor  space 
desired.  Their  classification  required  that  penal  in- 
stitutions be  placed  in  one  section;  hospitals  in  another, 
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and  reformatories  in  a third.  By  these  means  the 
exhibits  are  scattered  in  a way  which  seems  undesir- 
able; but  Pennsylvania  will  be  represented  in  all  these 
groups,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  comparisons  which 
this  method  of  classifying  compels  will,  in  the  end, 
result  to  our  advantage.  The  appropriation  made 

i 

by  the  Commission  for  this  purpose  is  only  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars,  but  we  expect  to  keep  within 
the  limit,  and  to  make  a most  creditable  showing. 

“On  December  fourth  the  Commssion’s  Committee 
on  Horticulture  selected  Mr.  Cyrus  T.  Fox,  of  Reading, 
to  prepare  an  exhibit  of  the  fruit  products  of  the  State. 
The  undertaking  was.  late,  and  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  space  was  procured  in  the  Horticultural 
Building.  It  will  be  impossible  to  make  this  ex- 
hibit all  that  could  have  been  desired,  for  the  reason 
that  the  work  should  have  been  taken  up  early  last 
summer,  in  order  to  secure  specimens  of  certain  fruits, 
and  hold  them  over  for  the  exhibit.  By  making  re- 
quisition upon  such  as  are  now  in  cold  storage,  on 
private  account,  however,  and  which  are  available, 
it  will  be  possible  to  make  a creditable  exhibit  in  this 
Department,  and  with  prompt  attention  in  the  early 
months  of  the  Exposition,  new  supplies  may  be  had, 
which  ought  to  keep  the  display  in  excellent  condition 
throughout  the  Exposition. 
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“ Complaints  are  being  received  by  the  Commission 
from  individuals  and  firms  who  have  made  application 
for  exhibits  of  a commercial  character  and  who  have 
been  disappointed.  This  is  a matter  wth  which  the 
Commission  has  had  nothing  to  do.  Under  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  managers,  it  was 
required  that  all  applications  for  space,  for  commer- 
cial exhibits,  should  be  made  direct  to  the  Division  of 
Exhibits;  no  intermediary  authority  being  recognized. 
This  was  in  conformity  with  the  plan  of  the  Exposition, 
and  has  been  carried  out  with  such  strictness  that  we 
have  been  discouraged  by  the  St.  Louis  authorities  in 
our  purpose  to  stimulate  local  exhibitors,  and  every 
request  made  for  a list  of  individual  applicants  from 
Pennsylvania  has  been  refused.  As  long  ago  as  June 
nineteenth,  last,  the  Director  of  Exhibits  informed  me 
that  such  a list  would  be  of  no  service  to  us,  because 
a formal  application  is  the  most  tentative  sort  of  a 
step,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  this  Exposition, 
which  will  be  distinctly  one  of  selection.  The  right 
was  reserved  to  reject  all  applications  in  any  Depart- 
ment, and  to  themselves  seek  to  secure  representation 
in  the  same  line  from  some  firm  in  that  class  which 
was  thought  to  be  more  desirable.  Hampered  in  this 
way,  it  has  been  impossible  for  us  to  do  what  was  at 
first  thought  desirable  in  stirring  up  an  interest  on 
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the  part  of  Pennsylvania  exhibitors,  because  we 
could  give  no  assurance  that  applicants  for  space 

would  receive  considera- 
tion. To  have  encour- 
aged intending  exhibitors 
to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent and  afterwards  have 
them  entirely  deprived  of 
an  opport  unity  of  making 
any  exhibit,  would  be 
obviously  embarrassing, 

and  it  was  not  worth 

# 

while  to  expend  any  of 
the  money  of  the  Com- 
mission  in  that  direction. 

“Economy is  necessary 
in  the  expenditure  of  the 
portal  of  palace  of  manufactures  unallotted  remainder  of 
the  State’s  appropriation.  The  portion  devoted  to  the 
preparation  of  exhibits  has  been  relatively  less  than 
the  amounts  assigned  to  a similar  purpose  by  other 
States.  New  York,  whose  appropriation  is  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  greater,  is  spending  less  on  its  State 
Building,  and  its  exhibits  are  being  prepared  by  the 
organized  Departments  of  the  State  Government;  while 
in  Pennsylvania  only  the  Depart  ment  of  Fisheries  has 
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taken  charge  of  the  work  of  preparation.  Our  methods, 
therefore,  are  essentially  more  costly,  and  in  order  to 
produce  equal  results,  the  greatest  care  in  the  use  of  the 
money  expended  has  been  required.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  have  a considerable  reserve  fund,  not  only  at 
the  opening  of  the  Exposition,  but  at  its  close,  as  the 
Commission  is  under  obligations  to  return  certain 
exhibits,  and  is  also  under  contract  with  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition  authorities  for  the  removal  of  the  State 
Building  and  restoration  of  the  grounds  to  the  condi- 
tion in  which  they  were  when  taken.  It  is  impossible 
to  estimate  accurately  what  the  administration  of  the 
State  Building  throughout  the  Exposition  will  cost, 
and  there  are  numerous  expenses  which  can  not  be 
forseen. 

“It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say,  in  concluding 
this  Report,  that  the  work  on  the  collective  State 
Exhibits  is  as  well  advanced  as  could  be,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  and  the  method  by  which  it  has 
been  done  has  attracted  the  attention  and  the  com- 
mendation of  the  Exposition  authorities  at  St.  Louis. 
I am  assured  they  regard  Pennsylvania’s  efforts  up  to 
this  time  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  are  con- 
vinced that  the  exhibits  from  this  State  will  be  among 
the  most  complete  and  interesting  of  any  of  a similar 
character.” 
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The  report  of  the  Executive  Officer,  as  read,  was 
approved  and  made  a part  of  the  minutes  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

A report  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  giving 
a list  of  intending  exhibitors  in  that  Department  of 
the  Exposition,  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee. Mr.  Harvey  presented  a supplementary  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Commercial  Museums,  which 
was  also  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
progress  was  reported  by  the  other  several  Committees 
of  the  Commission. 

With  the  reports  out  of  the  way,  Mr.  Gradv  presented 
a resolution  stating  that  the  Liberty  Bell  had  been 
present  at  other  expositions  since  the  Centennial,  by 
the  consent  of  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  City 
of  Philadelphia;  that  the  authorities  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  have  requested  the  City  govern- 
ment of  Philadelphia  to  favor  them  as  they  have  fa- 
vored other  Expositions  in  the  past,  by  permitting 
the  Liberty  Bell  to  be  placed  in  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Building  on  public  exhibition  during  the  contin- 
uance of  the  Fair,  that  the  Commission  has  made 
suitable  and  ample  provision  for  its  accommodation 
and  safety  in  that  Building;  and,  resolved,  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Commission  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition,  believing  that  the  majority  of  the  citizens 
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of  this  Commonwealth,  prompted  by  a spirit  of  patriot- 
ism, desire  that  the  Liberty  Bell  be  sent  to  St.  Louis 
for  the  purpose  above  set  forth;  this  Commission  earn- 
estly request  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  insure  its  exhibition.  This  resolution  caused 
considerable  discussion  as  to  the  propriety  of  removing 
the  Liberty  Bell  from  its  location  in  Independence 
Hall.  It  was  participated  in  by  most  of  the  members 
present.  On  a final  vote,  the  resolution  to  send  the 
Liberty  Bell  to  the  Exposition  was  adopted  by  thir- 
teen to  six.  Those  voting  in  favor  of  it  were:  Messrs. 

I.  B.  Brown,  Walton,  Grady,  Sproul,  Snyder,  Cochran, 
Wayne,  Hoy,  McClain,  Harvey,  Penrose,  Young  and 
Pollock.  Those  opposed  to  it  were;  Messrs.  Penny- 
packer,  Stulb,  Kirker,  Ulrich,  Clothier  and  Harris. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Commission  was  then  instructed 
to  inform  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  of  the 
action  of  the  Commission,  after  which  the  meeting 
adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Fifth  and  final  meeting  of  the  Commission  was 
held  in  the  Executive  Chamber  at  Harrisburg,  March 
8,  1905,  Governor  Pennvpaeker  presiding.  The  fol- 
lowing named  members  were  present : E.  B.  Harden- 
bergh,  Isaac  B.  Brown,  Henry  F.  Walton,  John  C. 
Grady,  William  P.  Snyder,  Theodore  B.  Stulb,  John 
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Hamilton,  V illiam  B.  Kirker,  John  A.  F.  Hoy,  Fred 
T.  Ikeler,  William  H.  Ulrich,  A.  F.  Cooper,  Frank  B. 
McClain,  George  J.  Hartman,  William  S.  Harvey, 
Charles  B.  Penrose,  James  Pollock,  together  with 
Executive  Officer  James  H.  Lambert.  The  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Officer,  previously 
presented  at  a meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
and  by  that  body  approved,  as  a final  report  of  the 
work  of  the  Commission,  was  presented  by  Henry  F. 
Walton,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee.  It 
was  read  by  the  Secreatry,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Clain was  adopted,  and  the  President  of  the  Commis- 
sion was  authorized  to  transmit  it  to  the  Legislature 
as  the  report  of  the  entire  Commission.  The  report 
was  prepared  for  this  purpose  at  the  request  of  Gov- 
ernor Pennypacker,  and  was  thoroughly  and  carefully 
considered  both  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  the 
Commission.  It  covered  the  same  ground  as  the 
report  of  the  Executive  Officer  included  in  this  volume. 

Major  Isaac  B.  Brown  after  some  exceedingly  com- 
plimentary remarks  regarding  the  work  that  had  been 
done,  its  character  and  completeness,  moved  that 
“the  thanks  of  the  Commission  be  extended  to  Colonel 
James  H.  Lambert,  Executive  Officer,  for  his  efficient 
and  extensive  labors  in  connection  with  the  represen- 
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tat  ion  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  Exposit  ion,  and  the 
planning  and  installing  of  the  States’  exhibits,”  which 
was  unanimously  adopted.  The  Commission  then 
adjourned  sine  die. 


THE  PALACE  OF  VARIED  INDUSTRIES. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


THE  WORKING  BODY  OF  THE  COMMISSION  TO  WHICH  ITS  AU- 
THORITY WAS  CONVEYED. — ITS  SEVERAL  MEETINGS.— ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF  HEADQUARTERS  IN  PHILADELPHIA. SELECTION 

OF  AN  ARCHITECT  AND  PREPARING  OF  PLANS  FOR  A STATE 

BUILDING. — PROPOSALS  FOR  THE  WORK. THE  CONTRACT  LET. 

ALLOTTING  MONEY  FOR  THE  SEVERAL  BRANCHES  OF  EXHIB- 
ITS.— PLANS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER  FOR  A COMPLETE 
REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  STATE  AT  THE  EXPOSITION.— PRO- 
GRESS OF  THE  WORK  ON  EXHIBITS  AND  THE  SUCCESSFUL  RE- 
SULT.—THE  FINAL  MEETING. 


HE  general  Commission,  having  b}T  resolution,  at  its 


first  meeting  conveyed  full  authority  to  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  to  take  such  action  as  was  necessary 
for  the  erection  of  a State  Building  and  the  proper 
presentation  of  the  interests  of  the  State  at  the  Expo- 
sition, the  Executive  Committee  began  its  work  at  once. 
The  first  meeting  was  held  immediately  after  the  ini- 
tial meeting  of  the  Commission,  in  Harrisburg,  on 
April  24,  1903.  A committee,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
chair,  was  authorized  to  visit  St.  Louis  and  decide 
upon  a site  for  the  Pennsylvania  State  Building,  to 
report  not  later  than  May  25,  and  provision  was  made 
for  the  establishment  of  executive  headquarters  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The  late  Ward  R.  Bliss 
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was  at  this  meeting  elected  counsel  for  the  Executive 
Committee. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held  at 
the  newly  opened  Philadelphia  headquarters  on  May 
4,  Chairman  Walton  presiding.  Mr.  Grady  reported 
that  a delegation,  authorized  by  the  Commission, 
had  attended  the  dedication  ceremonies  of  the  Expo- 
sition in  St.  Louis;  that  they  had  been  accorded  many 
courtesies  by  the  local  committee,  were  provided  with 
carriages  in  the  military  demonstration  and  given  a 
position  near  the  President.  On  the  second  day  they 
visited  the  site  assigned  for  the  Pennsylvania  Building, 
which,  he  said,  was  not  at  all  desirable.  He  made 
the  objection  that  the  ground  was  uneven  and  would 
require  considerable  expense  to  put  it  in  shape  to  build 
upon,  and  that  it  faced  away  from  the  Exposition.  A 
further  objection  was  made  that  the  site  was  not  large 
enough  to  admit  of  the  construction  of  the  kind  of 
building  'which  was  in  contemplation. 

Mr.  Walton  said  that  there  should  be  room  about 
the  building  for  a forestry  exhibit,  and  it  was  explained 
by  Mr.  Grady  that  there  were  eighty  acres  in  front  of 
the  Administration  Building  which  had  not  yet  been 
assigned,  and  that  a desirable  site  might  be  obtained 
there.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Oliver  that  it  was 
important  to  have  an  early  conference  with  President 
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Francis,  of  the  Exposition  Company,  and  he  proposed 
that  the  matter  be  left  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  the 
Executive  Officer,  to  fix 
a date  when  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  could  go 
to  St.  Louis  to  determine 
the  matter  of  a building 
site  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernor should  be  invited 
to  be  a member  of  the 
party;  this  was  agreed 
to.  At  this  meeting  of 
the  Committee  Philip  H. 

Johnson  was  elected  Ar- 

chltect  of  the  Pennsyl-  Secretary  Executive  Committee 

vania  building,  with  instructions  to  prepare  one  or 
more  plans,  he  to  receive  the  usual  five  per  cent,  on 
the  cost  of  the  building. 

Thomas  H.  Garvin  was  elected  chief  clerk  of  the 
Executive  headquarters,  and  William  F.  Reber  ap- 
pointed Secretary  to  all  of  the  sub-committees  of  the 
Commission;  Chester  D.  Potter  was  chosen  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  and  the  Executive  Officer  were 
authorized  to  draw  upon  the  Treasurer  of  the  Commis- 
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slon  for  such  money  as  might  be  necessary  for  ex- 
penses, from  time  to  time,  and  to  disburse  the  same 
upon  proper  vouchers.  The  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  directed  to  nominate  the  several  minor 
committees,  to  be  reported  at  a future  meeting  of  the 
Commission  for  its  confirmation,  such  minor  commit- 
tees to  consist  of  three  members  each.  Immediately 
following  this  meeting,  Joseph  Morgan  resigned  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission.  Gov.  Pennvpacker  ap- 
pointed James  Pollock,  of  Philadelphia,  to  the  vacancy 
and  Mr.  Pollock  was  subsequently  made  a member  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  also. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  was 
held  on  June  9,  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor  General  at 
Harrisburg,  following  the  meeting  of  the  State  Com- 
mission on  that  day.  Those  present  were:  Chair- 

man Walton,  Messrs.  Hardenbergh,  Oliver,  Harvey, 
Snyder  and  Cochran.  The  salaries  of  the  Executive 
Officer,  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  and  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  of  the  Chief  Clerk  and  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  several  minor  committees  of  the  Com- 
mission, together  with  the  pay  of  the  messenger  of 
the  Executive  Office  were  fixed  at  this  meeting.  The 
Commission,  at  its  meeting  a few  hours  before,  having 
decided  upon  the  plans  presented  by  the  Architect 
for  the  State  Building,  he  was  instructed  to  proceed 
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with  all  expedition  to  perfect  his  plans  so  that  propos- 
als for  the  construction  of  the  building  might  be  ad- 
vertised for  and  the  work  begun  as  promptly  as  possi- 
ble. Action  upon  the  report  of  the  Executive  Officer, 
which  had  been  referred  to  the  Committee  by  the  Com- 
mission, was  deferred.  This  report  appears  in  full 
in  the  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  held 
on  June  9,  1903. 

The  Committee  held  its  fourth  meeting  at  the  head- 
quarters in  Philadelphia  on  Wednesday,  July  15. 
Those  present  were:  Chairman  Walton,  Messrs. 

Grady,  Harvey,  Snyder,  Hardenbergh,  Cochran  and 
Pollock,  together  with  Executive  Officer  Lambert 
and  Architect  Philip  H.  Johnson.  Chairman  Walton 
reported  the  result  of  a trip  which  he  and  the  Execu- 
tive Officer  and  the  Architect  had  made  to  St.  Louis 
to  determine  the  location  of  the  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing. He  recommended  a change  in  the  site  to  a more 
desirable  situation,  which  had  been  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Commission  by  the  Exposition  Officials. 
If  the  old  site  were  retained,  the  size  of  the  building 
would  have  to  be  reduced,  and  another  objection 
was  the  proximity  to  the  railroad  station,  and  which, 
in  the  event  of  the  Liberty  Bell  being  placed  in  the 
Building,  would  probably  mean  that  the  place  would 
be  packed  with  people  during  many  hours  of  the  day. 
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Mr.  Walton  said  that  lie  could  not  vote  for  a seventy- 
five  thousand  dollar  building  on  this  site.  Director 
of  Works  Taylor,  of  the  Exposition  Commission,  had 
acknowledged  that  it  was  not  a desirable  site.  Mr. 
Walton  recommended  the  acceptance  of  a new  loca- 
tion between  that  allotted  to  Connecticut  and  that 
upon  which  the  Fraternity  Building  was  intended  to 
be  erected,  which  was  on  Colonial  Avenue.  On  the 
new  site  the  Pennsylvania  Building  could  be  put  back 
fifty  or  one  hundred  feet  from  the  roadway  and  there 
could  be  a space  of  about,  fifty  feet  intervening  be- 
tween the  Pennsylvania  Building  and  the  Fraternity 
Building  on  the  west  and  about  the  same  open  space 
on  the  east  to  the  Connecticut  Building.  The  site 
is  about  one  thousand  feet  from  the  intramural  rail- 
way station  and  faces  on  a road  on  which  there  would 
be  a regular  automobile  service.  The  average  cost 
of  the  State  buildings  will  be  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars.  As  Pennsylvania  will  spend  more  on  her 
State  building  than  any  other  State,  with  two  excep- 
tions— Missouri  and  New  York — Mr.  Walton  was  of 
the  opinion  that  the  surroundings  should  be  attractive. 
He  recommended  that  two  fountains  be  installed  in 
front  of  the  building,  saying  that  he  was  assured 
that  low  water  rates  could  be  obtained.  After 
some  further  discussion,  the  site  proposed  was 
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adopted  and  was  the  one  upon  which  the  Building 
was  erected. 

Architect  Johnson  exhibited  his  plans  for  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Pennsylvania  Building,  which  were  carefully 
considered  by  the  Committee,  and  it  was  finally  agreed 
that  the  only  sleeping-rooms  to  be  provided  should  be 
for  the  care  takers  of  the  building,  and  should  not  ex- 
ceed more  than  four  for  that  purpose.  It  was  also 
arranged  that  provision  should  be  made  for  newspaper 
files  and  a room  for  the  use  of  newspaper  correspond- 
ents. At  this  meeting  the  Architect  was  also  instructed 
to  prepare  plans  for  decorating  and  furnishing  the 
building,  proposals  for  which  should  be  advertised 
for  at  the  same  time  that  bids  were  asked  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building  itself,  and  instructions  were  given 
for  such  advertising  to  be  done  at  once. 

Mr.  Potter,  of  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  reported 
that  at  the  instance  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Manufactures  a circular  letter  had  been  addressed 
to  the  manufacturers  of  Pennsylvania,  urging  them  to 
apply  for  space  at  the  coming  Exposition.  This  letter, 
after  having  been  approved  by  the  other  members  of 
the  Committee  had  been  sent  out  and  many  responses 
were  being  received.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  manufacturers  of  Pennsylvania  would  be  well  rep- 
resented at  the  Exposition.  A communication  was 
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received  from  E.  C.  Culp,  Secretary  of  the  Committee 
on  Ceremonies,  at  St.  Louis,  setting  forth  the  fact  that 
the  Committee  on  Ceremonies  is  holding  back  assign- 
ment of  a great  many  special  days  requested  by  a 
large  number  of  various  societies  in  order  to  have  the 
States  select  a date  for  their  several  celebrations,  and 
to  provide  against  any  serious  trouble  in  furnishing 
such  features  as  may  be  required  of  the  Exposition, 
as,  for  instance,  music  and  halls,  and  requesting  that 
information  be  given  as  to  whether  Pennsylvania 
would  ask  for  a special  date  for  a State  commemora- 
tion. It  was  agreed  that  this  matter  should  be  de- 
cided after  a conference  with  Governor  Pennypacker 
and  a request  made  of  him  to  name  the  day. 

Executive  Officer  Lambert  announced  that  a num- 
ber of  the  Committees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Commission 
had  held  meetings  and  had  agreed  upon  the  amounts 
of  money  that  woidd  be  needed  to  make  proper  exhib- 
its in  their  several  departments.  He  said  the  Com- 
mission was  behind  in  the  work  and  there  should  be 
an  allotment  of  money  to  the  Departments  so  that 
plans  which  had  been  considered  could  be  put  into 
execution.  A committee  of  three  was  authorized  to 
consult  with  the  Executive  Officer  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  money  each  of  these  Departments  would 
require  to  carry  on  its  work,  and  to  make  an  estimate 
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for  the  distribution  of  the  general  fund  and  prepare 
a statement  of  the  probable  expenses  of  the  Commis- 
sion, which  Committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  Pollock, 
Grady  and  Harvey. 

The  fifth  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  was 
held  at  the  Philadelphia  headquarters  on  August  3. 
It  was  attended  by  Governor  Pennypacker  and  the 
following  members  of  the  Committee — Chairman  Wal- 
ton, Messrs.  Pollock,  Oliver,  Harvey,  Grady,  Snyder 
and  Hardenbergh.  A report  was  received  from  the 
Committee  appointed  at  the  previous  meeting  to 
decide  upon  the  allotment  of  moneys  to  the  several 
Departments  for  the  preparation  of  exhibits,  with 
the  following  recommendations:  Manufactures:  $5,- 

000;  Miss  Sartain,  School  of  Design  for  Women,  $1,000; 
Education  $10,000;  Arts  and  Sciences  $5,000;  Mines 
and  Mining  $25,000;  Agriculture  $15,000;  Horticulture 
$5,000;  Forestry  $3,000;  Fish  and  Fisheries  $5,000; 
Historical  Exhibit  $1,000;  Transportation  $1,000; 
Commercial  Museums  $5,000;  Public  Institutions 
$2,000.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  petroleum  ex- 
hibit be  included  in  that  of  Mines  and  Mining,  to  be 
covered  by  the  allotment  made  to  that  Department. 
These  were  confirmed  by  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Walton  reported  that  he  had  conferred  with 
the  Governor  regarding  a date  for  “Pennsylvania 
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Day,”  and  that  the  Governor  had  suggested  that 
August  20  lie  selected.  This  is  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  in  which  General  Anthony  Wayne  won  his 
great  victory  over  the  Indians  in  the  West.  Governor 
Pennypacker  made  a brief  statement,  in  which  he 
said  General  Wayne’s  victory  broke  the  power  of  the 
Indians  and  every  one  recognizes  the  fact  that  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  would  have  been  of  little  use  with- 
out it.  August  20  was  therefore  agreed  upon  as  the 
date  upon  which  Pennsylvania  Day  should  be  cele- 
brated and  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  was  di- 
rected to  make  application  to  the  Exposition  author- 
ities to  have  the  day  set  apart  for  the  purpose. 

At  this  meeting  the  bids  for  the  erection  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Building  were  received  and  opened. 
There  were  five  offers.  Under  the  specifications,  the 
contractors  were  required  to  name  proposals  for  mak- 
ing the  exterior  of  staff,  except  when  otherwise  speci- 
fied. This  called  for  bids  under  two  separate  items. 
The  several  proposals  were  as  follows:  Dietrich  and 

Bowser,  of  Philadelphia,  for  construction  of  Building, 
Item  I,  $70,000;  Item  II,  $73,000;  to  be  completed  in 
one  hundred  and  ten  working  days.  Doyle  and  Doak, 
Philadelphia,  Item  I,  $94,380;  Item  II,  $99,700,  to 
be  completed  in  nine  months,  subject  to  strikes.  W. 
S.  P.  Shields,  of  Philadelphia,  Item  I,  $90,000;  Item 
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II,  $93,000;  to  be  completed  in  one  hundred  and  fifty 
working  days.  W.  S P.  Shields — second  bid — to 
build  and  furnish  the  Building  complete,  $99,164. 
Smith  and  Eastman  Company,  St.  Louis,  Item  I, 
$94,520;  Item  II,  $97,168,  to  be  completed  in  five 
months.  Henderson  and  Company,  of  Philadelphia, 
Item  I,  $90,500;  to  be  completed  in  two  hundred  and 
twenty  days.  After  these  several  bids  had  been  prop- 
erly scheduled  and  considered,  a resolution  was  adopted 
awarding  the  contract  to  Dietrich  and  Bowser  for 
$73,000,  with  a stipulation  in  the  contract  that  the 
Building  should  be  completed  within  the  one  hundred 
and  ten  days  proposed  by  them,  from  the  date  of  no- 
tice of  beginning  of  work. 

Bids  for  the  furnishing  of  the  Building  were  then 
received  and  opened  as  follows : Petry  & Reid, 
Philadelphia,  $14,875,  work  to  be  completed  in  three 
months.  Library  Bureau,  of  Philadelphia,  $15,768, 
work  to  be  completed  in  five  months.  John  H.  San- 
derson, of  Philadelphia,  $13,498,  no  time  for  the  com- 
pletion of  wrork  mentioned  in  the  bid.  W.  S.  P. 
Shields,  of  Philadelphia,  $15,000,  Strawbridge  and 
Clothier,  of  Philadelphia,  $20,377,02,  work  to  be  com- 
pleted in  two  months.  John  H.  Sanderson  having 
been  the  lowest  bidder,  the  contract  for  furnishing 
was  awarded  to  him  at  $13,498,  with  the  stipulation 
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that  the  work  should  be  completed  in  six  months, 
from  the  date  of  the  execution  of  the  contract. 

The  Architect  was  instructed  to  prepare  designs 
for  fountains  in  front  of  the  Building  and  to  procure 
estimates  for  the  same.  Upon  the  proposal  of  Mr. 
Pollock,  it  was  agreed  that  a Committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  examine  the  materials  to  be  used  in  the 
furnishing  of  the  Building,  of  which  Committee  Mr. 
Pollock  was  made  Chairman.  The  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Manufactures  submitted  a report  of  the  work 
of  his  Department,  through  the  Chairman  of  the  Man- 
ufactures Committee,  showing  that  about  fifty  of  the 
most  prominent  manufacturers  of  the  State  had  given 
notice  that  they  had  applied  for  space  at  the  Exposi- 
tion. A number  of  communications  addressed  to  the 
Executive  Officer  regarding  the  different  branches  of 
the  work  were  referred  to  the  several  appropriate 
committees. 

The  Committee  held  its  sixth  meeting  at  the  Phila- 
delphia headquarters  on  September  25,  all  of  the  mem- 
bers being  present.  Chairman  Walton  presided. 

A communication  was  received  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  on  Ceremonies  of  the  Exposition, 
announcing  that  August  20  had  been  definitely  set 
for  Pennsylvania  Day,  and  that  the  State  would  have 
that  day  exclusively  for  its  celebration. 
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The  report  of  the  Executive  Officer,  detailing  the 
work  done  to  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Committee, 
was  then  read.  This  is  the  report  which  appears  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  third  meeting  of  the  Commission 
held  at  Harrisburg  October  20.  The  recommendation 
of  the  Executive  Officer,  for  an  additional  appropria- 
tion of  five  thousand  dollars,  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Fish  and  Fisheries,  was  approved.  A prop- 
osition from  the  McCartnev-Benesch  Company,  was 
also  received  for  the  publication  of  a souvenir  book, 
to  be  printed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Commission 
in  which  the  Company  agreed  to  furnish  the  Commis- 
sion with  five  thousand  copies  of  the  book  without 
cost.  This  proposition,  somewhat  modified,  and  car- 
rying with  it  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  book,  was 
afterwards  accepted  by  the  Committee. 

Through  the  Committee  on  Arts  and  Sciences,  Mr. 
Pollock  reported  that  Mr.  Harrington  Fitzgerald  had 
been  selected  b}r  the  Committee  to  take  charge  of  the 
decoration  of  the  Pennsylvania  Building  with  por- 
traits of  prominent  Pennsylvanians  and  other  works 
of  Pennsylvania  Artists,  at  a cost  not  to  exceed  five 
hundred  dollars.  Mr.  Hardenbergh  said  that  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Transportation,  he  proposed 
to  send  in  a few  days  letters  to  prospective  exhibitors 
in  that  Department,  and  also  make  inquiry  regarding 
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the  rate  of  fare  to  be  charged  by  the  railroad  compan- 
ies during  the  Exposition. 

The  employment  of  G.  P.  Blackburn,  of  Westmore- 
land County,  Hugh  Donnely,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Ed- 
win K.  Hart,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  staff  of  the  Exec- 
utive Officer  for  special  service  was  authorized  and 
their  salaries  fixed. 

At  the  seventh  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
which  was  held  at  the  Lochiel  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  on 
October  20,  immediately  preceding  the  meeting  of 
the  Commission,  on  the  same  day,  Chairman  Walton 
submitted  a written  report  of  the  work  which  had 
been  completed  to  that  date.  He  said: 

“In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Executive  Committee, 
at  its  meeting  held  on  September  20,  1903,  directed 
the  Executive  Officer,  by  resolution,  to  mail  to  each 
member  of  the  Commission,  the  statement  showing 
the  progress  made  in  the  work  by  your  Executive 
Committee  and  the  various  sub-committees  of  vour 
Commission,  the  Executive  Committee  therefore,  does 
not  deem  it  essential  that  a detailed  report  be  made 
through  its  Chairman  at  this  time. 

“The  report  sent  out  by  the  Executive  Officer  con- 
tained a summary  of  the  progress  of  the  work  in  the  sev- 
eral departments,  and  in  essential  instances,  gave  full 
details  in  connection  with  the  matters  discussed.  The 
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Executive  Committee  feels  that  up  to  this  time,  the  pro- 
gress made  in  the  work  in  every  department  is  most  sat- 
isfactory. The  largest  item  of  expenditure  to  he  made 
by  your  Commission  is  for  the  Pennsylvania  Building. 

“At  the  meeting  of  your  Committee  on  July  15, 
1903,  after  a report,  had  been  made  to  it  by  its  Chair- 
man, the  Executive  Officer  and  the  Architect,  who 
visited  St.  Louis  in  regard  to  the  various  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Exposition,  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  accept  their  report,  in  regard  to  the  change  of  lo- 
cation of  the  site  for  the  Pennsylvania  Building.  Many 
objections  were  urged  to  the  site  previously  reported 
upon,  such  as  for  instance:  its  close  proximity  to  the 
entrance  and  exit  gates  to  the  Fair  Grounds:  that 
the  building  would  stand  within  ten  feet  of  the  road- 
way, backing  up  against  the  fence,  which  separates 
the  Fair  Grounds  from  the  Park:  and  that  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  building  on  both  ends  would  be  shortened 
twenty  feet.  The  surroundings,  in  their  opinion, 
were  not  at  all  desirable.  A site  was  finally  selected 
on  a prominent  drive,  at  an  elevation  of  about  fifteen 
feet  above  the  line  of  the  road,  between  the  Connecti- 
cut Building  and  the  Fraternity  Building.  The  Ar- 
kansas Building  adjoins  that  of  the  Connecticut  Build- 
ing and  directly  opposite  to  this  is  the  Indiana  Build- 
ing. Standing  back  opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Build- 
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ing,  at  a considerable  distance  from  the  drive,  the  St. 
Louis  Commissioners  will  erect  a large  hotel  on  old 
English  designs,  with  accommodations  for  about  fif- 
teen hundred  persons. 

“On  this  newr  site  the  Pennsylvania  Building  will 
stand  back  fifty  feet  from  the  road  line,  and  will  have 
a space  of  about  seventy  feet  between  the  buildings 
on  either  side.  It  will  stand  about  one  hundred  feet 
from  the  Intramural  Railway  Station,  and  front  on  a 
road  on  which  the  regular  automobile  service  will  run. 
It  is  proposed  by  your  Committee  to  adorn  the  grounds 
surrounding  the  Building,  with  fountains,  flower-beds 
and  shrubbery,  and  to  otherwise  make  the  approaches 
attractive. 

“Your  Committee  is  informed  that  the  average  cost 
of  the  State  Buildings  on  the  grounds  will  be  about  $35, ~ 
000.  Pennsylvania  in  her  expenditure  in  this  direction 
will  only  be  exceeded  by  Missouri  and  New  York. 

“Notice  in  advertisements  for  bids  for  the  construc- 
tion and  furnishing  of  the  Pennsylvania  Building  was 
given,  by  publishing  the  same  in  all  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg  and  Harrisburg  papers,  and  three  papers 
published  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis.  Bids  were  then 
received  by  your  Committee  and  opened  on  August- 
3,  1903,  and  the  contract  was  then  awarded  for  both 
the  building  and  the  furniture.  ! > 
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“Your  Committee  has  received  a report  from  the 
Architect  of  the  Commission,  Philip  H.  Johnson, 
dated  October  19,  1903,  in  which,  among  other  things, 
he  says,  regarding  the  progress  of  the  work  upon  the 
building:  “That  all  timber  required  for  the  building 

is  now  on  the  ground,  or  in  cars  at  St.  Louis,  and  the 
contractors,  are  making  a strong  effort  to  push  the 
building  so  that  completion  will  be  assured  prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  Exposition. 

“Your  Executive  Committee  has  had  the  Archi- 
tect present  at  its  various  meetings  and  has  urged 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  having  the  building  prompt  ly 
put  under  way  towards  its  completion  so  that  it  shall 
be  finished  within  the  time  limit  named  in  the  contract 
which  is  one  hundred  and  ten  days  from  the  date  of 
the  beginning  of  the  work.  The  Architect  has  a per- 
sonal representative  constantly  in  the  building  who 
makes  regular  reports  as  to  the  progress  of  the  work, 
and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  keep  thoroughly  informed 
as  to  the  situation  on  the  grounds. 

“At  the  suggestion  of  Governor  Pennypacker,  the 
Executive  Committee  made  a request  to  the  Exposi- 
tion authorities  that  August  20,  1904,  be  set  aside 
exclusively  for  Pennsylvania  Day.  This  is  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Battle  of  Fallen  Timbers,  where  General 
Anthony  Wayne,  a distinguished  Pennsylvanian,  then 
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in  command  of  the  American  Army,  achieved  his  great 
victory  over  the  Western  Indians.  This  triumph 
resulted  in  a Treaty  of  Peace  and  made  possible  the 
peaceful  and  speedy  development  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Territory.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
this  date  had  previously  been  assigned  for  Swiss  Day, 
the  National  Commissioners  prevailed  upon  the  Offi- 
cials of  the  Swiss  Societies  to  accept  another  date, 
and  they  then  designated  August  20,  1904,  on  the  Offi- 
cial programme  of  the  Exposition,  as  “ Pennsylvania 
Day.”  The  selection  of  this  date  has  led  to  wide- 
spread comment  upon  the  historical  events  asso- 
ciated with  this  anniversary,  and  Pennsylvania 
Day  will,  without  doubt,  be  an  occasion  of  National 
interest. 

“The  Executive  Committee  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive any  suggestions  from  members  of  the  Commission 
that  they  may  have  to  make,  from  time  to  time,  with 
regard  to  the  work  undertaken  by  your  Committee. 
Your  Committee  is  constantly  in  close  touch  with 
the  sub-Committees  appointed  by  the  Commission 
and  is  assisting  them  in  every  way  possible. 

“Your  Executive  Committee  has  requested  the 
Chairman  of  the  various  sub-Committees  to  make 
reports  in  writing  to  your  Commission  to-day.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  you  will  be  informed  in  this  way 
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upon  the  work  undertaken  by  them  as  already  stated, 
you  received  a report  a few  days  ago  from  the  Execu- 
tive Officer,  your  Committee  feels  that  it  has  embodied 
in  this  report  all  that  may  be  considered  of  interest 
to  the  Commission  at  this  time.” 

The  report  was  unanimously  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee and  ordered  to  be  read  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Commission. 

Mr.  Pollock  submitted  a report  from  the  Committee 
on  Art  which  contemplated  the  decoration  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Building  with  pictures  and  other  works  of 
Pennsylvania  artists  under  the  direction  of  Harrington 
Fitzgerald.  It  was  suggested  by  Governor  Penny- 
packer  that  Albert-  Rosenthal,  an  artist  well  known 
and  a man  of  ability,  would  be  willing  to  aid  the  Com- 
mittee by  securing  etchings  and  portraits  of  disting- 
uished men  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  placed  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Building.  He  knew  that  Mr.  Rosenthal  had 
etched  the  portraits  of  many  early  Americans  of  note 
and  that  he  had  succeeded  in  finding  a number  of 
portraits  not  generally  known  to  exist.  The  Governor 
said  that  he  had  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  report 
of  the  Art  Committee  and  found  that  it  embodied  a 
different  proposition  from  that  which  he  had  contem- 
plated. The  suggestion  of  the  Committee  was  to  have 
a representation  of  art  works  and  Pennsylvania  Ar- 
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tists;  if  that  be  done,  there  would  possibly  be  no  space 
left  for  the  other  plan;  they  were  different  proposi- 
tions, and  of  different  order  of  merit.  The  proposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Rosenthal  to  present  portraiture  of . dis- 
tinguished Pennsylvanians  was  rather  more  historic 
than  artistic,  representative  of  achievements  of  Penn- 
sylvanians, rather  than  of  Pennsylvania  Artists.  The 
Governor  said  it  was  possible  that  Messrs.  Fitzgerald 
and  Rosenthal  could  work  in  harmony,  and  a motion 
was  adopted  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Committee 
that  there  should  be  a display  of  portraits  of  Pennsyl- 
vanians of  distinction,  present  and  past,  and  that  the 
matter  be  referred  to  the  Art  Committee  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Commission. 

By  the  time  the  eighth  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  was  held  at  the  headquarters,  in  Philadel- 
phia, December  4,  1903,  the  work  of  the  Commission 
was  thoroughly  well  advanced.  There  were  present 
at  this  meeting,  Henry  F.  Walton,  presiding,  Messrs. 
Harvey,  Hardenbergh,  Snyder,  Scott,  and  Pollock, 
together  with  the  Executive  Officer  and  the  Architect. 
The  important  feature  of  this  meeting  was  the  report 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  State  Building, 
Senator  Snyder.  He  stated  that  he  and  Auditor 
General  Hardenbergh  on  November  18th  had  visited 
St.  Louis  and  found  that  the  work  on  the  State  build- 
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ing  was  progressing  well  and  that  the  building  was 
being  constructed  in  a substantial  manner  and  that 
they  had  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  condi- 
tions, as  they  had  found  them.  A communication 
from  Philip  H.  Johnson,  Architect,  to  the  Executive  Of- 
ficer, covering  a complete  report  of  the  condition  of 
the  work  on  the  building  was  presented.  It  stated 
that  although  but  twenty-three  per  cent,  of  the 
building  was  completed  in  forty  per  cent,  of  the  allotted 
time  for  the  work,  this  condition  was  not  alarming, 
as  some  of  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  work  was  com- 
pleted. He  said  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  for  the 
Committee,  at  this  time,  to  take  any  action,  as  the 
contractors’  work  was  progressing  as  rapidly  as  was 
expedient.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  having 
the  building  completed  by  April  1 . 

A report  of  the  Executive  Officer  was  presented, 
accompanied  by  a large  number  of  communications 
pertaining  to  the  business  of  the  Commission,  received 
by  him.  Among  these  was  a letter  from  Ward  R. 
Bliss,  the  Committee’s  counsellor,  advising  as  to  the 
proper  method  of  drawing  money  from  the  State 
Treasury,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  expenses 
and  the  method  of  disbursing  the  same. 

It  was  recommended  by  the  Executive  Officer  that 
the  Committee  make  provision  for  cases  to  be  installed 
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in  the  Manufactures  Building  or  the  building  devoted 
to  varied  industries,  at  the  Exposition,  in  which  should 
be  displayed  individual  work  by  Pennsylvanians, 
particularly  the  work  of  women.  No  other  provision 
can  be  made  for  such  exhibits  as  it  will  be  impracticable 
for  exhibitors  of  that  class  to  provide  the  necessary 
cases  and  the  space  to  be  occupied  would  be  so  small 
as  to  make  it  out  of  the  question  for  a single  individual 
exhibitor  to  secure  any  attention.  As  exhibits  of 
this  kind  are  not  of  a commercial  character,  but  rep- 
resent the  industry  and  skill  of  private  individuals,  it 
was  deemed  proper  to  request  the  Committee  to  afford 
the  necessary  facilities  for  their  display.  No  action 
was  taken  at  this  meeting  or  subsequently  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  this  question. 

At  this  meeting  of  the  Commission  Thomas  H.  Gar- 
vin was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Building  at  St.  Louis  with  full  power  and  control  in 
its  administration.  George  P.  Blackburn,  who  pre- 
viously had  been  appointed  to  a place  in  the  Commis- 
sion, having  declined,  was  succeeded  by  Harry  Rich- 
ardson, and  that  action  was  ratified  by  formal  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  held  its  ninth  meeting  at  the  Lochiel 
Hotel,  Harrisburg,  on  February  25,  1904,  prior  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Commission  on  the  same  day.  There 
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were  present,  Henry  F.  Walton,  presiding,  Governor 
Pennypacker,  Messrs.  Grady,  Harvey,  Hardenbergh, 
Cochran,  Snyder,  Pollock,  together  with  the  Executive 
Officer  and  the  Architect. 

Mr.  Snyder,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  State 
Building,  who  had  made  an  inspection  of  the  work 
of  the  constructors  on  February  10,  submitted  the 
report  in  which  he  expressed  satisfaction  with  the 
progress  of  the  work  and  stated  that  the  material 
and  construction  of  the  building  are  very  good,  and 
that  it  is  the  only  State  Building  that  he  observed  with 
a brick  foundation.  The  lumber  used  was  a better 
quality  than  used  in  many  of  the  buildings  inspected. 
Director  of  Works  Taylor  estimated  that  the  building 
is  eighty  per  cent,  completed  at  this  time.  The  Con- 
tractors’ superintendent’s  estimate  is  seventy-five 
per  cent.,  and  the  Architect’s  superintendent’s  esti- 
mate is  sixty-seven  per  cent.  The  Chairman  consid- 
ered the  latter  estimate  to  be  the  more  correct.  The 
Contractors’  superintendent  said  it  would  require 
forty  working  days,  if  no  strike  intervened,  to  com- 
plete the  contract,  with  the  exception  of  the  interior 
decorations,  and  the  latter  can  be  finished  by  the  end 
of  April.  The  matter  of  grading  and  decorating  the 
grounds  should  receive  immediate  attention.  Di- 
rector of  Works  Taylor  had  promised  to  have  his  land- 
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scape  gardener  send  to  the  Executive  Officer  a gen- 
eral scheme  or  plan  of  this  work  that  would  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  surrounding  grounds.  It  was  also 
reported  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  a reduction 
in  the  water  rates  for  fountains  in  the  grounds,  and  it 
was  advised  that  this  matter  be  carefully  considered 
before  undertaking. 

Mr.  Snyder’s  report  was  supplemented  by  a state- 
ment from  the  Architect,  who  assured  the  Committee 
that  the  building  would  be  completed  in  time  for  the 
opening  of  the  Exposition.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  the  Executive  Officer  and  the 
Architect  were  designated  as  a Committee  to  provide 
plans  and  make  a contract  for  improving  the  grounds. 

The  matter  of  employees  for  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Building  was  placed  in  charge  of  a Committee 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Walton,  Grady  and  Snyder, 
with  full  power  to  make  such  appointments  as  might 
be  needed.  It  was  also  decided  that  fire  insurance  to 
the  amount  of  ten  thousand  dollars  on  furniture  and 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  on  the  building  be  placed 
by  the  Commission.  It  was  also  arranged  that  the 
Commission  and  such  Officers  of  the  State  Government, 
as  shall  be  selected  by  the  Commission,  and  their  in- 
vited guests,  if  any,,  shall  attend  the  opening  of  the 
Exposition  on  April  30,  1904,  and  the  dedication  of 
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the  Pennsylvania  Building  on  May  2,  following.  A 
Committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Grady,  Walton,  Sny- 
der and  Cochran  was  appointed  to  arrange  the  details 
for  the  trip  with  full  authority  in  the  matter  of  issuing 
invitations. 

Architect  Johnson  submitted  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  erecting  and  maintaining  two  fountains,  to  be 
placed  in  front  of  the  Pennsylvania  Building.  Owing 
to  the  heavy  expense  which  would  be  entailed  by  the 
adoption  of  the  proposition,  it  was  decided  not  to 
authorize  the  placing  of  the  fountains. 

The  tenth  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held  Sep- 
tember 7,  1904,  at  the  Philadelphia  headquarters, 
Henry  F.  Walton  presiding.  Those  present  were: 
Governor  Pennypacker,  Messrs.  Harvey,  Hardenbergh, 
Snyder,  Grady  and  Pollock,  together  with  the  Execu- 
tive Officer,  James  H.  Lambert. 

The  Executive  Officer  submitted  a report  in  part  as 
follows:  “As  this  is  the  first  meeting  of  the  Commit- 

tee since  February  last,  and  the  Exposition  was  opened 
on  April  30,  some  reference  to  the  State  Exhibits  may 
be  proper.  All  of  our  exhibits  were  installed  much 
more  promptly  than  most  of  those  of  other  States. 
We  were  ready  in  some  Departments  far  ahead  of  any 
other.  There  are  at  the  Exposition  more  than  two 
thousand  separate  Pennsylvania  Exhibits,  being  quite 
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double  the  number  that  were  displayed  at  the  Chicago 
Exposition  eleven  years  ago.  These  Exhibits  cover 
every  Department  of  the  Exposition,  Pennsylvania 
being  prominent  hi  every  one  of  the  great  Exhibit 
Palaces.  It  is  a matter  of  record  that  more  people 
from  Pennsylvania  have  visited  the  Exposition  than 
from  any  other  State,  except  Missouri,  and  possibly 
Illinois. 

“We  were  hampered  in  some  of  our  work  by  failure, 
after  several  months’  contesting,  to  get  as  much  space 
as  we  desired.  We  particularly  suffered  on  this  ac- 
count in  the  Agricultural  Building,  in  the  Mines,  and 
the  Educational  Buildings.  We  have,  however,  what 
is  generally  conceded  to  lie  the  very  best  exhibit  in- 
stalled in  the  Department  of  Mines.  We  have,  upon 
the  testimony  of  the  Chief  of  the  Department  at  St. 
Louis,  one  of  the  best  three  Educational  Exhibits, 
and  in  the  Agricultural  Building  we  have  installed 
as  complete  an  exhibit  as  possible  in  the  space  allotted. 
All  who  have  seen  it  and  examined  it  carefully  com- 
mend it  as  thoroughly  illustrative  of  Pennsylvania’s 
system  of  Agriculture,  while  in  the  Fish  and  Game  De- 
partment Pennsylvania  has  the  only  Live  Fish  Exhibit 
to-day  outside  of  the  United  States  Government. 

“We  are  more  conspicuous  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Department  of  Machinery,  and  also  in  Trans- 
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port  at  ion,  and  we  are  not  exceeded  by  any  in  the  De- 
partments of  Manufactures,  liberal  Arts,  Varied  In- 
dustries and  the  Fine  Arts.  President  Francis,  of  the 
Exposition  Commission,  has  more  than  once  said  that 
all  in  all  Pennsylvania  has  made  a showing  at  the 
Exposition  second  to  no  State  but  Missouri.  This 
is  based  upon  the  fact  that  Pennsylvania  has  under- 
taken successfully  to  be  represented  in  every  Depart- 
ment, while  some  of  the  larger  States  have  made  no 
attempt  outside  of  special  exhibits.  For  instance; 
the  great  State  of  Ohio  has  no  Exhibit  hi  Agriculture, 
Education,  Horticulture  or  Fish.  Illinois  has  no 
exhibit  in  Mines,  Horticulture  or  Fish.  New  York 
is  strong  only  in  Education,  having  in  Agriculture 
nothing  but  a commercial  Exhibit,  and  in  the  Mines 
an  indifferent  display  of  minerals  collected  by  a single 
scientific  Society.  I do  not  make  these  references 
for  the  purpose  of  disparaging  the  Exhibits  of  any 
State,  but  merely  to  present  to  the  Committee  the 
fact  that  no  part  of  the  work  has  been  neglected  by 
Pennsylvania. 

“I  shall  not  be  successfully  disputed  when  I say 
that  the  State  is  getting  more  out  of  this  Exposition 
for  the  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  appropriated 
than  was  secured  for  a similar  amount  devoted  to  the 
work  at  the  Chicago  Exposition  of  1893.  The  work 
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has  been  carried  on  absolutely  without  secrecy.  The 
fullest  information  has  been  accessible  at  all  times  to 
every  member  of  the  Commission,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  correspondence  of  the  office,  or  its  accounts, 
which  may  not  be  submitted  to  publicity  without 
hesitation.”  * 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  Governor  Pennypacker,  it 
was  decided  that  the  main  part  of  this  report  should 
be  sent  to  the  newspapers  for  publication,  as  it  could 
not  fail  to  be  of  general  interest.  It  was  published  in 
accordance  with  that  suggestion. 

Governor  Pennypacker,  Chairman  Walton  and 
Chairman  Pollock,  of  the  Art  Committee,  were  desig- 
nated as  a Committee  to  select  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  worth  of  portraits  from  the  Rosenthal  collec- 
tion in  the  State  Building,  to  be  placed  in  the  new 
Capitol  at  Harrisburg.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the 
Educational  Exhibit,  so  far  as  those  who  had  contrib- 
uted to  it  would  consent,  should  be  kept  together  and 
sent  to  Harrisburg,  to  be  placed  in  the  care  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  to  be  maintained 
as  a permanent  display  of  the  educational  system  of 
the  State,  and  that  the  equipment  of  the  Fish  Exhibit 
should  be  given  to  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  city  has  contributed  five  thous- 
and dollars  for  a new  hatchery  at  Torresdale. 
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The  Executive  Committee  held  its  eleventh  meeting 
in  the  office  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, at  Harrisburg  on  Wednesday,  January  18, 
1905;  there  being  present  Governor  Pennypacker, 
Chairman  Henry  F.  Walton  presiding;  Messrs.  E.  B. 
Hardenbergh,  William-  P.  Snyder,  George  T.  Oliver, 
James  Pollock  and  Executive  Officer  James  H.  Lam- 
bert. 

It  was  possible  at  that  time  for  the  Executive  Officer 
to  make  a pretty  complete  report  of  the  work  that  had 
been  accomplished.  The  statement  of  the  finances  of 
the  Commission  at  that  date  were  as  follows:  Total 
amount  of  money  paid  out  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Commission  to  January  16,  1905 — $248,473.76;  of 
this  amount  there  had  been  expended  $247,354.59, 
for  which  vouchers  had  been  taken,  leaving  a balance 
in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Officer  of  $1,119.17, 
and  a balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Commission  of  $51,526.24.  To  the  $51,526.24  in  the 
hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Commission,  as  the  un- 
expended balance  of  the  appropriation  of  $300,000 
was  added  $3,750.00,  paid  the  Treasurer  on  January 
3,  1905,  being  money  received  from  the  sale  of 
the  State  Building  and  furniture,  making  a total 
in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  at  that  time  of 
$55,276.24. 
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The  Executive  Officer’s  report  gave  the  figures  in 
detail  of  the  expenditures  of  the  several  Departments, 
and  on  account  of  State  Building  construction,  main- 
tenance and  expenses  of  commemorating  Pennsylva- 
nia Day  and  in  full  all  other  expenditures  on  account 
of  the  Commission.  It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to 
go  into  these  details  here,  since  a completed  statement 
including  them  appears  elsewhere  in  this  report.  It 
was  stated  that  there  were  some  unsettled  accounts, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  bills  had  not  been  returned 
in  all  cases,  but  that  the  Executive  Officer  was  urging 
a conclusion  of  these  matters  as  promptly  as  possible. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Building  and  his  immediate  assistant, 
all  the  salaries  paid  there  were  ended  December  first, 
and  the  salaries  connected  with  the  care  of  exhibits 
were  ended  as  soon  as  the  exhibits  were  packed  and 
re-shipped,  which  was  not  in  some  cases  until  the  last 
of  the  month.  These  salaries,  however,  all  ended 
with  the  December  payments.  Owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  getting  cars  at  St.  Louis  and  the  general  confusion 
existing  in  the  Bureau  of  Expedition,  it  was  necessary 
to  send  a special  representative  to  St.  Louis  to  close 
up  certain  matters  connected  with  the  shipping  of 
exhibits  and  to  assure  their  proper  return,  both  to  the 
State  and  to  individual  contributors. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Pollock,  supported  by  Mr.  Snyder, 
the  Executive  Officer’s  report  was  ordered  to  be  filed 
and  the  recommendation  regarding  the  publication  of 
a history  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  to  be  complied 
with.  An  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  work  was  made 
and  the  matter  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Executive  Officer, 
to  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions. 

A report  was  submitted  from  the  Committee  on  Art 
by  Mr.  Pollock,  and  from  the  Committee  on  Manufac- 
tures, by  Mr.  Oliver,  which  were  accepted  and  filed. 

Governor  Pennypacker  recommended  that  as  soon 
as  the  Executive  Officer  shall  be  in  position  to  present 
a final  report  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  called 
together  to  receive  it,  and  that  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee then  submit  the  report  to  the  Commission,  which 
will,  in  turn,  send  a report  to  the  Legislature,  and  this 
was  agreed  to.  The  Committee  then  adjourned  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Twelfth  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
was  held  at  the  Commonwealth  Hotel,  Harrisburg, 
March  8,  1905.  Those  present  were  Governor  Samuel 
W.  Pennypacker;  Henry  F.  Walton,  Chairman,  pre- 
siding; E.  B.  Hardenbergh,  William  P.  Snyder,  Wil- 
liam S.  Harvey  and  James  Pollock.  The  Executive 
Officer  read  a report  covering  the  work  of  the  Com- 
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mission  from  the  beginning,  and  including  the  following 
financial  statement : 

“The  total  amount  of  money  paid  out  by  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  Commission  to  February  1,  1905,  was  $249,- 
948.69.  Of  this  amount  there  has  been  expended 
$249,254.48,  for  which  vouchers  have  been  taken, 
leaving  a cash  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive 
Officer  of  $694.21,  and  a balance  in  the  hands  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Commission  of  $50,051.31.  To  the 
$50,051.31  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Com- 
mission as  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropria- 
tion of  $300,000.00  is  to  be  added  $3,750.00,  paid  him 
on  January  3,  1905,  being  money  received  from  the 
sale  of  the  State  Building  and  furniture,  making  a 
total  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  $53,801.31. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  State  has  a credit  of  $2,500.00, 
on  account  of  the  Rosenthal  collection  of  portraits. 
The  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  will  be  re- 
duced only  by  the  cost  of  publishing  the  report  of 
the  Commission.” 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Harvey,  the  report  was  received, 
approved  and  filed,  and  decided  to  be  submitted  as 
the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Commission,  called  for  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day.  This  is  the  report  that  was  accepted  by  the 
Commission  and  later  transmitted  to  the  Legislature 
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as  its  report  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  appeared  before  the  Committee  and 
stated  that  he  had  offered  to  the  Commission  thirty- 
eight  portraits  of  prominent  Pennsylvanians,  for  ten 
thousand  dollars,  and  that  he  had  allowed  a credit  of 
two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  covering  ten  pic- 
tures to  be  selected  by  the  Commission.  He  wanted 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  thirty-ninth 
picture,  a portrait  of  the  late  Senator  M.  S.  Quay. 
His  original  proposition  was  a payment  of  ten  thous- 
and dollars  for  thirty-eight  pictures.  On  motion  of 
Mr.  Pollock,  the  sub-Committee  to  which  this  matter 
was  originally  referred — the  matter  of  selecting  the 
ten  pictures  to  be  retained  by  the  Commission  for  the 
State — was  given  power  to  make  these  selections. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Harvey,  it  was  decided  that  the 
Executive  Committee  recommend  to  the  Commission 
that  in  its  report  to  the  Legislature  the  fact  should  be 
set  forth  that  the  Commission  had  procured  ten  pic- 
tures for  the  State  and  the  Legislature  should  consider 
the  desirability  of  procuring  for  the  Commonwealth 
the  remainder  of  this  collection. 

Mr.  Harvey  read  a report  of  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commercial  Museums.  On  motion  of  Mr. 
Pollock  the  report  was  received  and  filed. 
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In  the  discussion  of  a proper  form  in  which  to  print 
the  report  of  the  Commission,  Mr.  Walton  stated  that 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  and  the  Executive  Officer 
were  authorized  to  enter  into  a contract  for  the  publi- 
cation of  the  report  of  the  Commission,  and  a contract 
had  been  made,  as  directed. 


STATUE  OF  ANTHONY  WAYNE  AT  THE  WORLD’S  FAIT 


PENNSYLVANIA  DAY. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  VICTORY  OF  ANTHONY  WAYNE  AT 
FALLEN  TIMBERS. PROCLAMATION  TO  THE  PEOPLE. AN  IM- 

POSING MILITARY  AND  CIVIC  PARADE,  THE  FIRST  TROOP  OF 
PHILADELPHIA  CITY  CAVALRY  ESCORTING  THE  GOVERNOR. — 
CEREMONIES  AT  THE  STATE  BUILDING. — ORATION  BY  GOV- 
ERNOR SAMUEL  W.  PENNYPACKER. — “PENNSYLVANIA,"  A STIR- 
RING POEM. — ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  FRANCIS  WHO  PAYS  A 
HIGH  TRIBUTE  TO  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  TO  ITS  WORK  AT  THE 
EXPOSITION. — -EVENING  RECEPTION  BY  GOVERNOR  AND  MRS. 
PENNY’PACKER  CONCLUDES  THE  MOST  INTERESTING  OF  ALL 
STATE  DAYS. 


OVERNOR  PENNYPACKER  had  designated 


August  20  as  Pennsylvania  Day  at  the  Exposi- 
tion, and  that  date  was  cordially  accepted  by  the 
Commission  and  confirmed  by  its  formal  action.  On 
August  9 in  the  name  and  by  authority  of  the  Com- 
monwealth the  Governor  issued  the  following  procla- 
mation. 

“I,  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker,  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  do  hereby  proclaim  to 
the  people  that  Saturday,  August  20,  1904,  the  one 
hundred  and  tenth  anniversary  of  the  victory  of  An- 
thony Wayne,  commanding  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  over  the  forces  of  the  Indians  aided  by  the 
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British  at  the  Fallen  Timbers  on  the  Maumee  River, 
will  be  Pennsylvania  Day  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  I invite  the 
representatives  of  all  the  interests  having  exhibits  in 
the  Exposition,  and  the  officials  of  all  the  counties 
and  municipalities  of  the  State,  and  generally  the 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  to  unite  in  an  effort  to  make 
this  occasion  worthy  of  the  past  history  and  present 
accomplishment  and  prosperity  of  the  Commonwealth. 

“I  recommend  and  request  that  they  visit  the  Ex- 
position upon  that  day  and  assemble  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Building  to  take  part  in  the  commemora- 
tive exercises  there  to  be  held. 

“ I further  invite  those  citizens  of  Missouri  and  of  the 
other  States,  who  were  formerly  residents  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  whose  forefathers  came  from  among  our 
people,  and  all  who  feel  a sympathy  and  interest  in 
our  welfare  through  ties  of  kindred  or  otherwise  to 
aid  in  making  this  celebration  memorable.” 

No  other  State  Day  was  more  impressively  cele- 
brated. Great  numbers  of  Pennsylvanians  had  taken 
pride  in  making  this  the  time  of  their  visit  to  the  Ex- 
position. The  State  Commissioners,  with  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  State  officials  and  invited 
guests  were  in  attendance.  Every  feature  of  the 
programme  was  faithfully  carried  out. 
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The  Pennsylvania  official  party  proceeded  to  the 
Exposition  grounds  in  carriages,  the  Governor  attended 
by  his  Military  Staff  and  escorted  by  the  famous  First 
Troop  of  Philadelphia  City  Cavalry.  The  Fair  grounds 
were  entered  at  the  parade  gate,  and  thence  to 
the  plaza  in  front  of  the  Administration  Building, 
where  the  Governor  was  joined  by  President  Francis 
of  the  St.  Louis  Commission,  and  where  a number 
of  military  organizations  at  the  Exposition  were  wait- 
ing to  take  their  places  in  the  line  of  parade.  The 
line  was  moved  promptly  at  eleven  o’clock  from  Ad- 
ministration Plaza  in  the  following  formation: 
Detachment  of  Jefferson  Guards 
Gen.  John  A.  Wiley  Chief  Marshal  and  Staff 
Philippine  Scouts  Band 
Battalion  Philippine  Scouts 
Battalion  United  States  Marines 
Mexican  National  Band 
Philippine  Constabulary 
Philadelphia  First  City  Troop 
Carriage  with  Governor  Pennypacker,  President 
Francis  and  Adjutant  General  Stewart. 
Carriages  with  members  of  Governor’s  Staff  in 
Uniform. 

Carriages  with  Members  of  Pennsylvania  Commis- 
sion and  Guests. 
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The  grounds  were  crowded,  and  all  along  the  march 
through  Olympian  Way,  across  the  Plaza  of  St.  Louis, 
around  the  great  exhibit  palaces,  along  Commonwealth 
Avenue,  great  throngs  stood  and  cheered  for  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  was  an  imposing  civic  and  military  pageant. 
The  brilliant  uniforms  of  the  City  Troop  were  in  nota- 
ble contrast  with  the  khaki  uniform  of  the  steady 
marching  marines  and  the  imperturbable  Philippine 
soldier}".  The  route  of  the  parade  was  past  the  lead- 
ing State  Buildings,  and  everywhere  enthusiasm  was 
manifested.  It  was  a warm  and  agreeable  welcome 
for  Pennsylvania,  participated  in  by  the  people  from 
every  part  of  the  country. 

Along  Colonial  Avenue,  on  which  the  Pennsylvania 
Building  was  located,  the  crowds  were  greater  even 
than  elsewhere,  and  there  was  continuous  cheering. 
The  Mexican  National  Band  had  been  stationed  on 
the  great  east  porch  where  its  stirring  music  was  an 
inspiration  to  the  thousands  of  people.  The  scene 
was  made  brilliant  by  the  hundreds  of  National  and 
State  flags  displayed  on  every  hand.  The  great  build- 
ing, roomy  as  it  was  could  not  accommodate  all.  It 
was  crowded  inside  and  surrounded  outside  by  an 
immense  throng,  all  contributing  to  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion.  The  exercises  in  the  Pennsylvania  Building 
began  promptly  at  noon.  The  assemblage  was  called 
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to  order  by  Executive  Officer  Lambert,  who  presented 
Rev.  Carroll  M.  Davis,  of  St.  Louis,  to  invoke  the  bless- 
ings of  God  Almighty  on  the  people  attendant  on  this 
occasion. 

Executive  Officer  Lambert  in  introducing  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  day,  said:  “We  are  here  to  ex- 

ploit the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  our  State 
is  represented  at  this  Exposition  not  alone  by  this 
magnificent  building;  but  it  has  displays  of  its  re- 
sources in  all  the  exhibit  palaces  upon  these  immense 
grounds,  and  we  can  go  with  our  people  here,  there 
and  everywhere  and  see  the  products  of  their  genius 
and  industry,  feeling  confident  that  with  the  exception 
of  the  great  State  of  Missouri,  the  host  of  this  occasion 
and  justly  leading,  Pennsylvania  has  no  equal  in  what 
it  represents. 

“It  may  not  be  improper  for  me  to  express  a word 
of  appreciation  which  all  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  feel  for  courtesies  and  every 
consideration  extended  by  the  Exposition  authorities 
in  St.  Louis.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  President 
Francis  and  to  all  his  associates,  down  to  the  least, 
and  are  under  obligations  to  the  members  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Society  of  St.  Louis;  they  all  have  done  every- 
thing they  could  to  forward  the  interests  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. They  have  not  only  assisted  to  make  our  work 
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AT  THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  BUILDING 

BEGINNING  AT  NOON 

Music 

Call  to  order  by  James  H.  Lambert,  Executive  Officer 

Prayer 

Introduction  of  Presiding  Officer,  Lieut,  Governor  Wm.  M.  Brown 

Music 

Address  by  Hon.  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania 

Poem:  “Pennsylvania.”  Read  by  Miss  Rose  Flynn 

Music 

Remarks  by  Hon.  David  R.  Francis,  President 
World’s  Fair  Commission 

Music 


Evening  8 to  1 1 o'clock 

Reception  to  Governor  and  Mrs.  Pennypacker  in  Ladies  Parlor 
Pennsylvania  State  Building 


PENNSYLVANIA  DAY. 


here  successful,  but  in  every  way  agreeable.  I have 
the  honor  and  pleasure  to  present  to  you  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  day,  William  M.  Brown,  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.” 

Mr.  Brown  received  a most  cordial  greeting,  and 
spoke  as  follows:  “This  is  Pennsylvania  Day,  and  in 
this  graceful  and  beautiful  building  her  sons  and 
daughters  and  her  interested  friends  and  neighbors 
have 'met  in  a formal  way  to  clebrate  the  event  with 
misgiving  and  a horrid  fear  that  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust a weather  borrowed  from  the  torrid  zone  would 
be  encountered.  To  emphasize,  advertise  and  accent- 
uate an  eventful  feat  which  was  accomplished  by  one  of 
the  brave  Pennsylvania  sons,  you  have  come  here  upon 
this  day.  Perhaps  all  of  you  and  your  friends  have 
frequently  expressed  the  wish  that  Mad  Anthony 
Wayne  had  postponed  for  two  months  or  so  the  sad 
havoc  which  he  wrought  upon  the  savage  foes  of  our 
race  at  Fallen  Timbers,  but  our  good  Governor,  true 
to  his  historical  instincts,  and  believing  that  the  em- 
phasizing of  an  important  event  like  the  great  service 
rendered  to  civilization  by  one  of  her  sons  was  of  far 
more  importance  than  the  personel  comforts  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  and  the  visiting  Pennsyl- 
vanians, fixed  upon  this  as  Pennsylvania  Day. 

“Pennsylvania  has  brought  her  exhibits  here  and 
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has  in  friendly  rivalry  and  in  the  spirit  of  fair  competi- 
tion entered  the  list  and  submitted  in  this,  the  world’s 
greatest  exposition,  the  production  of  her  brain  and 
brawn  to  the  enlightened  inspiration  and  judgment  of 
the  visiting  world.  Her  sons  and  daughters  believe  that 
in  the  wonderful  exhibit  of  the  result  of  her  intelli- 
gent efforts  she  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed.  The 
closest  observers  of  the  history  of  her  industrial  de- 
velopment must  be  surprised  at  the  evidences  of  her 
industrial  growth.  These  evidences,  as  exhibited, 
are  too  numerous  to  mention  in  detail  but  to  one  who 
goes  through  the  various  exhibits  in  the  departments 
of  art,  mines,  education,  social  economy,  transportation 
agriculture,  fish  and  game,  manufactures,  liberal  arts, 
varied  industries,  machinery,  electricity,  horticulture 
and  the  exhibits  in  the  government  building,  the  mind 
will  be  fairly  staggered  at  the  wonderfully  wide  scope 
of  Pennsylvania’s  endeavors  in  the  physical,  educa- 
tional and  moral  world. 

“ Nobody  pretends  that  Pennsylvania’s  civilization 
is  perfect,  we  are  willing,  of  course,  to  admit  that  she 
has  her  faults,  but  those  faults  are  but  as  a mole  hill 
in  the  valleys  as  compared  with  her  towering  moun- 
tains of  virtue,  liberty,  independence  and  education 
which  bathe  their  tops  in  the  purifying  rays  of  the 
bright  sun  of  civilization,  at  an  altitude  as  great  or 
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greater  than  those  attained  by  similar  heights  of  any 
of  the  commonwealths  of  the  world.  The  splendid 
array  of  evidence  of  her  physical  growth  and  grandeur 
as  exhibited  here  give  our  friends  just  reason  to  be 
justly  proud  of  her  and  make  for  her  the  confident 
claim  that  she  is  one  of  the  most  imperial  common- 
wealths upon  the  habitable  globe. 

“Her  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  are 
represented  here  through  her  boards  of  trade  and 
commercial  museums  showing  what  she  has  done  in 
the  line  of  commerce  and  manufacture  while  her  farm- 
ers are  here  with  the  exhibits  which  prove  that  Penn- 
sylvania stands  almost  without  a peer  as  an  agricul- 
tural commonwealth.  She  has  within  her  boundaries 
one  sub-division  called  a county  which  is  said  to  pro- 
duce, in  value,  a larger  yearly  reward  for  agricultural 
toil  than  any  similar  political  sub-division  in  the  world, 
and  while  old  Sol  is  to-day  drawing  from  the  plains 
of  Lancaster,  and  the  fertile  soil  of  her  other  counties 
such  large  annual  rewards  of  toil,  the  evidence  exhib- 
ited in  the  department  of  mines  shows  how  that  same 
old  Sol  was  to  her  marvelously  generous  in  countless 
ages  of  the  past  when  like  an  old  miser  he  stored  under 
her  hills  the  almost  boundless  wealth  which  her  people 
are  to-day  bringing  out  and  furnishing  to  humanity. 
In  her  educational  exhibits  are  shown  to  a large  extent 
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the  evidences  of  the  wonderful  development  made  by 
her  upon  the  lines  of  education. 

“Pennsylvania  as  a commonwealth  stands  to-day 
first  and  foremost  among  the  commonwealths  of  the 
Union  in  the  liberality  to  her  public  schools.  Proud 
and  imperial  old  commonwealth,  upon  this  day,  at 
the  greatest  exposition  of  the  results  of  human  en- 
deavors that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  your  brave  sons 
and  fair  daughters  assemble  with  a true  and  conscious 
pride  that  in  her  great  uplifting  struggles  for  a higher, 
better  and  nobler  civilization  you  have  royally  done 
your  part  and  while  with  a pardonable  pride  the  past 
is  reviewed,  they  turn  their  happy  faces  with  confidence 
to  the  future  with  its  bright  and  cheerful  prospects, 
and  with  a high  confidence  in  a still  higher  and  greater 
advancement  toward  a nobler  and  still  better  civili- 
zation. To  our  sister  commonwealths,  your  citizens 
extend  the  fraternal  hand  of  friendship  and  the  prom- 
ise which  is  guaranteed  by  more  than  two  hundred 
years  of  history  that  for  everything  that  makes  for 
any  advancement  or  for  an  uplifting  of  the  human  race, 
you  will  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  do  your  full  share. 

“It  has  been  assigned  to  me  as  a pleasant  duty  to 
introduce  to  you  the  orator  of  the  day;  I now,  there- 
fare,  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  Governor  Sam- 
uel W.  Pennypacker,  of  Pennsylvania.’’ 
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Governor  Pennypacker  was  received  with  long  con- 
tinued cheering.  When  quiet  was  sufficiently  restored 
he  delivered  the  following  address : 

“You  have  had  a long  ride  and  it  is  an  exceedingly 
warm  day;  if  you  keep  up  this  applause  all  through 
the  exercises  you  will  be  still  warmer,  and  out  of  con- 
sideration for  you,  I want  to  say  that  the  paper  which 
I shall  read  to  you  will  take  just  about  a half  hour. 
It  would  have  been  much  more  pleasant  for  me  to 
have  spoken  to  you  in  an  off-hand  way,  but  this  is  an 
important  occasion  and  I have  done  what  I seldom  do 
— written  out  in  advance  the  paper  I have  to  present 
to  you. 

“In  the  United  States  of  America, while  the  terms 
East  and  West  are  more  or  less  uncertain  in  their 
designation,  it  is  perhaps  sufficiently  accurate  to  say 
that  when  reference  is  made  to  the  West  that  region 
is  intended  which  is  not  included  within  the  limits  of 
the  thirteen  original  States  and  lies  to  the  westward 
of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  The  settlement  of  this 
region  and  the  knitting  of  the  ties  which  were  to  unite 
it  to  the  States  bordering  upon  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
were  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  nation.  In 
time  it  has  come  to  be  the  centre  of  population,  as  well 
as  of  political  influence,  and  if  it  had  remained  per- 
manently under  the  control  of  Spain,  France  or  Eng- 
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land,  or  of  any  other  foreign  country,  in  the  large 
sense  there  never  would  have  been  a nation  at  all. 
During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  there  were  sacrificed 
a half  million  of  lives  and  there  were  expended  four 
billions  of  dollars  to  prevent  a cleavage  of  the  country 
by  a line  running  eastward  and  westward.  It  was 
correctly  felt  that  such  a division  meant  the  ultimate 
loss  of  all  that  the  future  had  in  store  for  us  and  that 
supreme  efforts  must  be  exerted  to  avert  the  threat- 
ened calamity.  A cleavage  by  a line  running  north- 
ward and  southward  along  the  Allegheny  Mountains 
would  have  been  equally  fatal.  We  are  able  in  this 
way  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  immense  advantages 
to  the  country  which  resulted  from  securing  that 
region  as  a part  of  the  national  domain.  If  it  shall 
come  about,  as  now  seems  probable,  that  the  American 
people  are  to  be  one  of  the  dominant  nations,  imposing 
their  race  characteristics,  seizing  the  avenues  of  trade, 
and  extending  their  institutions,  and  if,  as  also  seems 
probable,  their  national  force  shall  be  exerted  under 
the  influence  of  the  States  within  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi  then  the  settlement  of  the  West  was  an 
event  of  tremendous  significance  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

“ That  settlement  was  the  result  of  no  preconceived 
design.  It  came  about  as  the  consequence  of  no  de- 
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liberate  purpose.  No  nation,  as  did  Greece  and  Rome 
in  the  ancient  days,  sent  out  colonies  to  occupy  the 
land  upon  a prearranged  system  and  under  the  pro- 
tecting and  fostering  care  of  the  government  at  home. 
It  was  the  outcome  rather  of  that  impulse  which  has 
led  the  descendants  of  the  old  Teutonic  race,  whether 
they  be  Saxon  or  Suabian,  to  wander;  which  before 
the  dawn  of  history  impelled  the  barbaric  tribes  to 
pour  over  the  Ural  Mountains  into  Europe,  and  which 
in  the  sixth  century  urged  one  of  these  tribes  under 
the  lead  of  Hengist,  Horsa  and  Cerdic  to  cross  the 
North  Sea  and  seize  what  we  now  know  as  England. 
The  hardy  borderers  living  on  the  outskirts  of  the  older 
colonies  in  the  east  pushed  across  the  Alleghenies, 
rifle  in  hand,  to  found  new  homes  upon  richer  lands, 
and  to  take  the  initial  steps  in  the  establishment  of 
States  destined  ere  long  to  become  both  prosperous 
and  potent.  The  difficulties  that  were  encountered 
were  overcome.  The  dangers  that  arose  in  the  path 
were  surmounted.  The  wild  beasts  that  filled  the 
caverns  below  and  clung  to  the  limbs  of  the  trees  over- 
head were  driven  from  their  lairs.  The  savages  who 
lurked  in  the  forests  and  who  endeavored  to  confront 
the  in-pour  of  emigrants,  with  treachery  and  revenge 
in  their  hearts  and  scalping  knives  in  their  hands, 
were  after  many  a fierce  struggle,  beaten  and  destroyed. 
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Those  adventurers  who  per- 
ished on  the  way  were  soon 
followed  by  others  equally 
determined  and  more  fortu- 
nate, until  communities  were 
established  and  the  new  life 
in  the  wilderness  was  too 
deeply  rooted  to  be  uptorn. 

“It  is  my  purpose,  in  this 
State  said  to  be  more  like 
our  own  than  any  other,  in 
this  city  which  has  been 
called  the  Philadelphia  of  the 
West,  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  exposition  intended  to 
commemorate  the  most  ex- 
tensive acquisition  of  lands 
ever  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment, upon  this  most  import- 
ant and  interesting  anniver- 
sary, to  narrate,  in  a brief 
way  and  in  broad  lines,  the 
part  borne  by  Pennsylvania 
in  these  events  so  fraught 
with  great  results.  Among 
the  pioneers,  at  once  the 
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earliest  and  most  distinguished,  made  the  hero  of 
song  and  stoiy  in  many  tongues  and  many  lands, 
introduced  by  Byron  into  his  poem  of  Don  Juan,  his 
statue  set  in  marble  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington 
by  Kentucky  as  the  representative  of  her  highest 
achievement,  was  Daniel  Boone.  In  later  days 
the  West  gave  to  the  nation  him  who  has  been 
happily  limned  by  Lowell  as  the  first  American,  him 
who  rose  to  greater  heights  in  broader  ways  than 
any  other  of  the  Presidents.  When  in  time  to  come 
the  muse  of  history  shall  be  called  upon  to  select  from 
her  pages  those  rulers  who  tower  aloft  above  the  rest, 
who  have  conferred  the  most  benefit  upon  their  fellow 
men,  who  have  shown  in  vast  achievement  purity  of 
character  and  breadth  of  intelligence,  alongside  of 
Cyrus,  Alfred,  Charlemagne  and  William  of  Orange, 
she  will  place  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  is  a significant 
fact  that  Daniel  Boone  and  John  Lincoln,  the  great- 
grandfather of  the  President,  were  both  born  in  the 
same  locality  in  the  county  of  Berks  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  both  pursued  the  same  path  on 
their  way  toward  the  West.  Among  those  most  cele- 
brated in  the  annals  of  the  border  and  most  conspicuous 
for  doughty  deeds  done  in  the  Indian  wars,  Wetzel,  Van 
Bibber,  Van  Metre,  Brady,  Logan,  John  Todd,  Levi 
Todd,  the  grandfather  of  Abraham  Lincoln’s  wife,  as 
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well  as  Simon  Girty,  the  thoroughly  hated  renegade 
who  took  part  with  the  savages,  all  had  their  origin  in 
Pennsylvania.  John  Filson,  whose  name  is  borne 
by  the  Filson  Club  of  Louisville,  who  wrote  the  first 
history  of  Kentucky,  laid  out  the  City  of  Cincinnati, 
and  was  subsequently  killed  by  the  Indians,  was  born 
within  twenty-five  miles  of  Philadelphia  in  the  county 
of  Chester.  The  movement  westward  may  be  said 
to  have  begun  when  in  1732  Hans  Joest  Heijt  left  the 
Valley  of  the  Perkiomen,  and,  at  the  head  of  a little 
band  of  colonists,  took  up  large  tracts  of  land  and 
made  the  earliest  settlement  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
in  Virginia.  The  Dunker  settlement  along  the  Shen- 
andoah, afterward  broken  up  by  the  savages,  and  the 
settlement  of  peaceable  Moravian  Indians  at  Gnaden- 
hutten  in  Ohio,  who  were  massacred  by  equally  savage 
whites,  marked  futile  efforts  to  extend  over  the  land 
those  Christian  principles  in  the  contact  of  the  races 
which  had  proven  successful  along  the  Delaware  for 
three-quarters  of  a century,  and  are  now  again  exem- 
plified by  the  government  in  the  erection  and  conduct 
of  such  schools  as  that  at  Carlisle. 

“The  emigrants  in  their  march  to  the  westward 
in  the  main  followed  one  of  two  routes.  They  either 
went  on  foot  or  horseback  over  the  Alleghenies  by 
the  “Wilderness  Road/’  famous  in  western  annals, 
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blazed  by  Boone  on  liis  way  from  North  Carolina  to 
Kentucky  in  1775,  or  they  floated  in  boats  down  the 
Ohio  from  Pittsburg. 

“If  the  land  was  to  be  secured  for  civilization  it 
must  not  only  be  occupied, — it  must  be  won.  It 
was  inhabited  and  roamed  over  by  fierce  tribes  of 
savages,  resolute  to  oppose  what  they  regarded  as 
an  invasion  of  their  hunting  grounds,  and  who  waged 
a treacherous  and  ruthless  warfare  which  spared  neither 
child,  woman  nor  home.  The  British,  who  still  occupied 
forts  and  trading  stations  along  the  lakes,  incited 
them  to  resistance  and  furnished  them  with  scalping 
knives,  firearms  and  ammunition.  The  rifle  in  the 
hands  of  the  hunter  and  borderer  from  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  wielded  with  both  cour- 
age and  skill,  was  sufficient  for  his  individual  protec- 
tion, and  relying  alone  upon  their  own  prowess,  the 
backwoodsmen  pushed  their  way  into  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  but  with  the  coming  of  men  given  to  more 
peaceful  pursuits  and  the  growth  of  settlements  which 
were  ever  subject  to  attacks  by  the  wily  foe,  and  might 
at  any  time  be  laid  waste,  other  measures  became 
necessary.  In  1787,  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress providing  for  the  sale  of  lands  and  settlement 
in  the  northwest,  and  the  creation  of  a territorial 
government.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  who  had  been  a major 
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general  from  Pennsylvania  during  the  War  of  the  Rev- 
olution, was  appointed  Governor  by  Washington. 
The  Ohio  Company  made  a large  purchase  of  lands, 
and  colonists,  for  the  most  part  from  New  England, 
with  Rufus  Putnam  as  an  Avant  Courier,  began  to 
pour  into  Ohio.  Between  17S3  and  1790  fifteen  hun- 
dred men,  women  and  children  were  slain  by  the  In- 
dians. In  the  latter  year  there  were  only  two  hundred 
and  eighty  men  living  on  the  lands  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany who  were  capable  for  warfare,  and  the  people 
needed  protection.  In  that  year  St.  Clair  sent  Josiah 
Harmar,  an  officer  of  distinction  in  the  Revolution, 
born  in  Philadelphia  of  parents  from  the  Valley  of  the 
Perkiomen,  with  fourteen  hundred  men  into  the  wild- 
erness to  punish  the  Indians.  He  burned  a number 
of  their  villages  and  reached  the  interior  of  Indiana, 
where  he  was  defeated  with  a loss  of  over  two  hundred 
men.  In  1791  St.  Clair  led  an  army  of  twenty-three 
hundred  troops  into  the  Indian  country,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat  with  a loss  of  more  than  six  hundred 
killed  and  wounded.  Among  the  killed  wras  General 
Richard  Butler,  a brilliant  officer,  who  had  fought 
bravely  in  the  Pennsylvania  line  through  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

“And  then  Washington,  smitten  with  anger  and 
chagrin,  sent  to  the  front  Anthony  Wayne.  In  his 
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Winning  of  the  West,  Roosevelt  writes,  “Of  all  men, 
Wayne  was  the  best  fitted  for  the  work.  In  the  Rev- 
olutionary War  no  other  general,  American,  British 
or  French,  won  such  a reputation  for  hard  fighting 
and  for  daring  energy  and  dogged  courage.  * * * 

But  his  head  was  as  cool  as  his  heart  was  stout.” 

“He  had  won  distinction  at  Brandywine,  German- 
town, and  Monmouth.  He  had  been  in  command 
at  the  capture  of  Stony  Point,  by  assault,  if  not  the 
most  decisive,  certainly  the  most  brilliant  achieve- 
ment of  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  had  given  fur- 
ther proofs  of  his  capabilities  in  contests  with  Corn- 
wallis in  Virginia  and  with  the  Indians  in  Georgia. 
No  other  Revolutionary  general  has  had  so  many 
counties  named  for  him  except  Washington.  The 
previous  failures  had  caused  a timid  feeling  to  pervade 
the  councils  of  the  administration,  and  every  effort 
was  made  to  secure  an  understanding  without  recourse 
to  war.  The  Secretary  of  War  wrote  to  Wayne  that 
another  defeat  would  be  “ruinous  to  the  reputation 
of  the  government.  ” Wayne  raised  an  army  of  twenty 
five  hundred  men,  organized  and  controlled  it  and 
introduced  the  discipline  which  was  the  necessary 
preparation  for  the  coming  struggle.  In  the  late 
summer  of  1792  he  established  a camp  on  the  Ohio 
twenty-seven  miles  below  Pittsburg.  In  May  of 
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1793  he  advanced  to  the  site  of  Cincinnati.  In  Octo- 
ber he  went  forward  to  the  Miami  River,  eighty  miles 
north  of  Cincinnati,  where,  surrounded  by  hostile 
Indians,  he  spent  the  winter.  He  built  a fort  upon 
the  battlefield  where  St.  Clair  had  met  defeat,  which 
he  called  “Fort  Recovery”  and  buried  the  bones  of 
the  soldiers  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  that  disastrous 
engagement.  Cut  off  from  communication  with  the 
national  government,  whose  capital  was  then  Phila- 
delphia, he  had  been  given  authority  to  dislodge  the 
English  garrison  at  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee  if  it 
should  be  found  necessary.  To  his  discretion  there- 
fore, it  was  left  to  determine  whether  or  not  another 
war  with  England  should  be  undertaken.  On  June 
30th,  1 1 94,  he  repelled  an  attack  upon  Fort  Recovery. 
Then  marching  seventy  miles  farther  northward,  he 
built  a fort  on  the  Maumee  called  “Fort  Defiance,” 
and  a hundred  and  ten  years  ago  to-day  fought  almost 
under  the  walls  of  the  English  fortification,  the  impor- 
tant battle  whose  anniversary  we  celebrate.  About 
two  thousand  Indians  and  Canadians  were  engaged 
and  they  were  completely  routed  with  great  loss.  A 
complaint  made  by  the  captain  in  command  of  the 
English  fort  met  with  a sharp  rebuff.  It  was  the 
most  decisive  victory  won  in  all  of  our  Indian  wars. 
Both  the  powTer  and  the  spirit  of  the  hostile  tribes  were 
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broken.  For  fifteen  years  thereafter  there  was  peace 
along  the  border  and  the  extension  of  settlements  and 
the  creation  of  States  in  the  West  were  the  result. 
Says  Dr.  Stille,  “In  opening  the  magnificent  national 
domain  of  the  West  to  emigrants,  secured  in  their  life, 
liberty  and  property  by  laws  of  their  own  making,  it 
may  well  be  regarded  when  we  reflect  upon  the  history 
of  that  vast  region  during  the  last  hundred  years  as 
having  given  birth  to  a new  era  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican civilization.” 

“Says  Roosevelt:  “It  was  the  most  complete  and 
important  victory  ever  gained  over  the  northwestern 
Indians  during  the  forty  years  warfare  to  which  it  put 
an  end ; and  it  was  the  only  considerable  pitched  battle 
in  which  the}r  lost  more  than  their  foes.” 

“Pennsylvania  had  still  another  service  to  render 
in  the  settlement  of  the  West.  The  purchase  of  Louis- 
iana from  France  in  1803.  which  included  all  of  the 
lands  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  save  those  owned 
by  Spain,  was  approached  with  misgiving  and  attended 
with  uncertainty.  The  opposition  was  earnest  and 
decided.  The  real  reason  for  objection  upon  the  part 
of  the  eastern  States  was  the  sense  that  with  the  growth 
of  the  West  and  the  admission  of  new  States  likely  to 
result,  there  would  be  a corresponding  diminution  in 
their  own  influence  in  national  affairs,  and  as  has  often 
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happened  in  the  course  of  our  history,  the  inspiring 
motive  was  hidden  under  an  avowed  interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  contended 
that  the  proposed  purchase  was  in  violation  of  that 
instrument,  since  there  was  no  provision  in  it  for  the 
extension  of  territory,  and  that  no  new  State  could  be 
admitted  into  the  Union  save  by  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  all  the  original  States.  It  was  argued  that  we 
had  land  enough,  that  these  trackless  wastes  could 
never  be  utilized,  that  complications  with  other  na- 
tions unforeseen  and  innumerable  would  arise,  and 
that  expansion  meant  destruction.  Quincy  threat- 
ened that  if  this  step  should  be  taken  it  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a dissolution  of  the  Union.  In  similar  vein, 
Senator  Plumer  of  New  Hampshire  said:  “Admit 

this  western  world  into  the  Union  and  you  destroy 
at  once  the  weight  and  importance  of  the  eastern 
States  and  compel  them  to  establish  a separate  inde- 
pendent empire,”  and  Griswold  of  Connecticut  added: 
“It  is  not  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  a Republican 
government  that  its  territory  should  be  exceedingly 
large.  * * * The  vast  and  unmanageable  extent 

which  the  accession  of  Louisiana  will  give  the  United 
States,  the  consequent  dispersion  of  our  population 
and  the  destruction  of  that  balance  which  it  is  so  im- 
portant to  maintain  between  the  eastern  and  western 
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States  threatens  at  no  very  distant  day  the  subversion 
of  our  Union.  ” When  the  final  vote  was  had  upon  the 
bill  to  enable  the  President  to  take  possession  of  the 
territory,  both  of  the  Senators  and  all  of  the  eighteen 
Representatives  from  Pennsylvania  cast  their  votes 
in  favor  of  its  passage.  The  significance  of  this  action 
in  what  is  everywhere  now  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  important  crises  in  the  advancement  of  the  nation 
is  enhanced  when  we  remember  that  all  of  the  Senators 
from  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire 
voted  in  the  negative.  Among  them  were  Timothy 
Pickering  and  John  Quincy  Adams. 

“The  position  assumed  by  Pennsylvania  upon  this 
vital  question  is  the  more  gratifying  because  of  the 
reasoning  in  support  of  it,  the  soundness  of  which 
the  subsequent  course  of  events  has  entirely  justified. 
It  was  extremely  difficult  for  contemporaries  to  catch 
the  full  import  and  future  consequences  of  the  move- 
ment in  which  they  were  engaged.  Jefferson  was  look- 
ing to  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  securing 
control  of  its  mouth,  and  his  instructions  to  his  rep- 
resentatives in  France  were  to  make  an  offer  only  for 
New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas.  It  did  not  occur  to 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe  or  Livingston,  who  were 
acting  for  us,  to  make  a proposition  for  the  purchase 
of  the  immense  territory  west  of  the  river.  It  was 
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Napoleon,  who  did  not  care  to  retain  these  lands  if  he 
parted  with  New  Orleans,  who  first  broached  the  sug- 
gestion. As  the  country  has  grown  and  trade  has 
followed  the  railroads  east  instead  of  the  rivers  south, 
it  has  been  proven  that  this  territory  constituted  the 
vast  importance  of  the  acquisition.  With  keen  in- 
sight and  remarkably  clear  vision,  Thomas  McKean  in 
an  address  to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  Decem- 
ber 9,  1S03,  said:  “ The  value  of  the  acquisition, 
even  with  the  sole  view  of  accommodating  and  secur- 
ing the  commerce  of  the  western  States  and  territory 
of  the  Union,  every  candid  mind  will  appreciate  much 
higher  than  the  stipulated  price;  but  when  we  consider 
it  in  relation  to  the  present  as  the  probable  means  by 
which  we  avoid  a participation  in  the  war  that  has 
been  fatally  rekindled  in  Europe,  or  in  relation  to  the 
future  as  affording  a natural  limit  to  our  territorial 
possessions,  by  which  the  danger  of  foreign  collision 
and  conflict  is  far  removed,  while  the  sphere  of  domes- 
tic industry  and  enterprise  is  enlarged,  the  event  may 
well  be  regarded  as  an  auspicious  manifestation  of  the 
interference  of  Providence  in  the  affairs  of  men." 

But  the  entire  consequences  in  all  of  their  immense 
proportions,  as  we  looking  backward  are  able  to  see 
them  to-day,  were  forecasted  in  the  resolution  of  the 
Assembly  drafted  by  William  Maclay:  “The  ac- 
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quisition  of  Louisiana  promises  incalculable  advan- 
tages not  only  with  regard  to  our  foreign  relations 
but  also  to  our  internal  industry,  as  the  territories  of 
the  United  States  will  now  possess  a soil  and  climate 
adapted  to  every  production  and  an  outlet  is  thereby 
secured  for  the  western  parts  of  the  Union  to  the  ocean 
and  the  trade  of  the  world.” 

“ Pennsylvania  has  done  much  for  the  American 
Union  of  States.  Her  founder  gave  a practical  ex- 
ample of  the  possibility  of  the  application  of  those 
broad  principles  of  religious  and  civil  liberty  upon 
which  it  is  based.  In  its  infancy  she  nursed  its  feeble 
efforts  in  her  chief  city.  Long  ago,  by  common  con- 
sent, having  regard  to  the  benefits  derived  from  her 
assistance,  her  contributions  to  its  wars  and  her  in- 
fluence in  its  development  and  among  the  counsels  of  its 
statesmen,  she  was  hailed  as  the  Keystone  of  the  arch. 
This  proud  position  accorded  to  her  in  the  past,  she 
has  maintained  until  the  present  and  will  strive  to 
deserve  in  the  future.  The  American  people  do  not 
forget  that  she  alone  of  the  thirteen  original  States 
had  a regiment  in  the  Philippines.  They  do  not  for- 
get that  momentous  conflict  upon  her  soil  in  1863, 
where  one  of  her  sons  dealt  the  death  blow  to  the  effort 
to  rend  asunder  the  nation.  But  never  did  she  exhibit 
with  more  clearness  her  poise  and  good  judgment, 
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never  did  she  confer  more  lasting  advantage  upon 
the  country  than  when,  disregarding  the  appeals  of 
selfish  interest,  with  her  whole  heart,  she  threw  the 
great  weight  of  her  influence  in  favor  of  the  extension 
of  the  national  domain  westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.” 
Miss  Rose  Flynn,  of  St.  Louis,  followed  Governor 
Pennypacker  in  the  recital  of  a patriotic  poem,  entit- 
led “Pennsylvania”,  which  evoked  much  enthusiasm. 
The  poem  was  written  just  before  the  Battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, by  Augustus  A.  ,J.  Duganne.  It  was  selected 
by  Governor  Pennypacker  himself,  for  use  on  this 
occasion  as  most  appropriate,  and  Miss  Flynn’s  dra- 
matic recital  made  it  a feature  of  the  day.  The  poem 
reads  as  follows: 


- : PENNSYLVANIA 

Hurrah  for  Pennsylvania!  She’s  blazing  as  of  yore, 

Like  a red  furnace  molten,  with  freedom’s  blast  once 
more. 

From  all  her  mines  the  war  light  shines,  and  out  of  her 
iron  hills 

The  glorious  fire  leaps  higher  and  higher  till  all  the 
land  it  fills; 

From  valleys  green  and  mountains  blue  her  yeomanry 
arouse, 

And  leave  the  forges  burning,  and  the  oxen  at  their 
plows : 
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Up  from  highland  and  headland,  they  muster  in  forest 
and  plain, 

By  the  blaze  of  their  fiery  beacons,  in  the  land  of  An- 
thony Wayne. 


Hurrah  for  Pennsylvania ! Her  sons  are  clasping 
hands, 

Down  from  the  Alleghenies  and  up  from  Jersey’s 
sands ; 

Juniata  fair  to  the  Delaware  is  winding  her  bugle 
bars; 

And  the  Susquehanna,  like  warlike  banner,  is  bright 
with  stripes  and  stars; 

And  the  hunter  scours  his  rifle,  and  the  boatman 
grinds  his  knife, 

And  the  lover  leaves  his  sweetheart,  and  the  husband 
leaves  his  wife; 

And  the  women  go  out  in  the  harvest,  and  gather  the 
golden  grain, 

While  the  bearded  men  are  marching,  in  the  land  of 
Anthony  Wayne. 


Hurrah  for  Pennsylvania!  Through  every  vale  and 
glen, 

Beating  like  resolute  pulses,  she  feels  the  tread  of  men, 

From  Erie’s  Lake  her  legions  break — from  Tuscarora’s 
gorge; 

And  with  ringing  shouts  they  are  tramping  out  from 
brave  old  Valley  Forge; 
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And  up  from  plains  of  Paoli  the  minute  men  march 
once  more; 

And  they  carry  the  swords  of  their  fathers,  and  the 
flags  their  fathers  bore, 

And  they  swear  as  they  rush  to  battle,  that  never  shall 
cowardly  stain 

Dishonor  a blade  or  a banner,  in  the  land  of  Anthony 
Wayne. 

Hurrah  for  Pennsylvania!  We  hear  her  sounding 
call 

Ringing  out  Liberty’s  summons  from  Independence 
Hall; 

That  tocsin  rang  with  iron  clang  in  Revolution’s  hour, 

And  it’s  ringing  again,  through  the  hearts  of  men,  with 
a terrible  glory  and  power; 

And  all  the  people  hear  it,  that  mandate  old  and  grand; 

“ Proclaim  to  the  uttermost  nations  that  Liberty 
rules  the  land.” 

And  all  the  people  chant  it, — that  brave  old  loyal 
strain, 

On  the  borders  of  Pennsylvania — the  land  of  Anthony 
Wayne. 

Hurrah  for  Pennsylvania ! And  let  her  soldiers 
march 

LTnder  the  arch  of  triumph — the  Union  starlit  Arch; 

With  banner  proud  and  trumpets  loud,  they  come 
from  border  fray; 
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From  the  battle  fields,  where  hearts  were  shields  to 
bar  the  invader’s  way; 

Hurrah  for  Pennsylvania  ! Her  soldiers  well  may 
march 

Beneath  her  ancient  banner,  the  Keystone  of  our  Arch; 
And  all  the  mighty  northland  will  swell  the  triumphant 
strain; 

From  the  land  of  Pennsylvania — the  land  of  Anthony 
Wayne. 

Governor  David  R.  Francis,  President  of  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition  Company  was  the  next  speaker. 
Governor  Francis  spoke  as  follows: 

“On  a memorable  occasion  one  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  ever  produced  by  this  or  any  other  country, 
in  addressing  a national  gathering  and  in  alluding  to 
the  Keystone  State,  had  uttered  but  one  word,  when 
the  immense  audience  broke  into  an  enthusiastic 
applause.  The  stateman  was  Daniel  Webster,  and 
upon  the  utterance  of  the  name  of  the  state,  to  which 
this  Exposition  devotes  this  day,  the  audience  responded 
in  cheers  and  hurrahs,  which  continued  for  minutes. 

“This  is  Pennsylvania  Day  on  the  Exposition 
Grounds.  Pennsylvania  does  nothing  by  halves. 
(Prolonged  applause,  and  a voice,  ‘That’s  right’). 
Pennsylvania  has  always  been  foremost  in  every  pa- 
triotic movement,  not  only  from  the  establishment 
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of  our  government,  but  from  the  earliest  beginning  of 
the  history  of  America. 

“No  history  of  this  continent  can  be  written  with- 
out being  filled  in  many  and  many  of  its  pages  with 
the  achievements  of  Pennsylvania’s  sons.  One  of 
the  most  distinguished  Americans  of  pre-Revolut ion- 
ary period  and  of  the  earliest  days  of  settlement  was 
a man  for  whom  this  state  was  named,  and  in  the  pe- 
riod immediately  preceding  the  Revolution  about 
the  greatest  American  was  a Pennsylvanian,  Benjamin 
Franklin.  The  same  man,  who  when  attending  a 
dinner  in  London,  after  hearing  the  English  represen- 
tative propose  the  sentiment  of  the  British  Empire, 
compared  it  to  the  sun  whose  beneficent  rays  visited 
light  and  heat  upon  all  the  people  of  the  globe,  and 
then  when  he  was  followed  by  the  French  ambassador, 
who,  in  his  politeness,  proposed  the  sentiment  of  France 
and  compared  that  country  to  the  moon,  whose  bene- 
ficent rays  dispelled  the  darkness,  when  Franklin  was 
called  he  proposed  George  Washington,  the  Joshua 
who  commanded  the  sun  and  moon  to  stand  still 
and  they  obeyed. 

“Pennsylvania  was  the  first  state  in  the  American 
Union  to  set  the  example  of  an  International  Exposi- 
tion. The  great  celebration  which  was  held  at  Phil- 
adelphia in  1876  was  not  only  an  unexampled  evidence 
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of  the  patriotism  of  the  people  of  the  state,  but  it  was 
a marker  in  the  progress  of  this  country,  and  in  the 
advancement  of  civilization  throughout  the  world. 
The  effects  of  that  exposition  never  ceased  to  be  felt 
in  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  in  our  own  until  the 
exposition  of  1893  was  held  in  Chicago.  It  requires 
courage,  as  well  as  enthusiasm,  to  be  the  pioneer  in 
any  undertaking.  Our  forefathers  who  blazed  the 
way  in  the  forests  of  the  Louisiana  Territory,  who 
drove  back  the  savages  and  planted  the  first  seeds 
of  civilization  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  are  entitled 
to  our  everlasting  gratitude;  and  so  it  is  with  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  history  of  expositions.  The  minds 
that  conceived  and  the  hands  that  carried  to  so  suc- 
cessful a consummation  the  Centennial  Celebration 
of  1876  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  fit  commemoration  of 
the  greatest  event  in  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
if  not  in  the  history  of  liberty  throughout  the  world. 

“We  are  in  this  exposition  to  celebrate  the  second 
greatest  event  in  the  history  of  the  American  Republic. 
The  exposition  which  we  are  participating  in  to-day 
is  in  commemoration  of  thepurchase  of  the  vast  Louis- 
iana Territory,  without  which,  in  my  judgment, 
this  American  Republic  could  not  have  survived.  If 
this  country,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  had 
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continued  under  foreign  rule,  under  a different  form 
of  government,  then  the  perpetuity  of  a republican 
institution  would  have  been  a question  of  grave  doubt ; 
but  when  the  dominion  of  our  republic  was  extended 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean  there  was  no  longer  any  question 
as  to  the  preservation  of  the  American  Republic. 

“The  selection  of  this  day  by  his  excellency,  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  as  the  day  which  his  Com- 
monwealth would  commemorate  upon  these  grounds 
is  in  my  judgment  a most  happy  selection.  When 
the  thirteen  colonies  first  began  to  extend  their  juris- 
diction to  the  west  they  were  met  not  only  by  the  on- 
position  of  the  American  Indians,  but  by  collusion  of 
those  Indians  with  the  English,  who  possessed  a line 
of  forts  along  the  border.  It  was  not  until  the  mem- 
orable victory  achieved  by  Anthony  Wayne,  upon 
August  20th,  1794,  that  there  was  any  certainty  about 
the  western  border  of  the  United  States;  that  step 
toward  the  Pacific  was  soon  followed  by  the  extension 
of  our  domain  to  the  Mississippi,  which  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  purchase  of  the  Louisiana  territory. 

“Commissioners  and  members  of  the  Commission, 
this  exposition  management  has  shown  its  apprecia- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Pennsylvanian  whose  birth- 
day we  celebrate  by  placing  in  one  of  the  conspicuous 
spots  in  the  exposition  grounds  a life  size  statue  of 
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Anthony  Wayne.  As  you  proceed  from  the  west 
pavilion,  which  is  the  structure  that  ends  the  Colon- 
nade of  States, that  flanks  upon  each  side  of  the  Festival 
Hall,  as  you  go  north  from  that  pavilion  and  descend 
that  imposing  stairway,  the  first  figure  upon  your 
right  of  heroic  statuary  is  Anthony  Wayne,  surrounded, 
as  he  should  be,  by  statues  of  James  Monroe,  of  Liv- 
ingston and  Bienville,  so  that  this  exposition  is  not 
only  attempting  to  show  to  the  people  of  the  world 
what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  human  race  in 
mechanics,  arts,  agriculture,  and  in  all  material  pur- 
suits of  man,  but  its  comprehensive  scheme  is  also 
intended  to  inculcate  in  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people  a respect  and  admiration  and  gratitude  for 
the  men  who  have  accomplished  so  much  in  building 
up  this  American  Republic. 

“Pennsylvania,  as  1 said,  does  nothing  by  halves. 
Upon  this  day  we  are  favored  by  the  presence  of  the 
Chief  Executive  of  that  Commonwealth,  a man  who 
is  respected  by  his  own  people,  and  who  also  commands 
the  admiration  of  the  people  of  the  entire  country. 
The  exposition  management  has  attempted  to  extend 
to  these  distinguished  guests  a welcome  in  keeping 
with  their  positions  at  home,  and  with  their  promi- 
nence throughout  the  land.  Upon  their  arrival  yes- 
terday, fearing  that  our  own  brilliant  illuminations, 
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which  thus  far  had  been  unequalled  in  the  history  of 
expositions,  would  not  be  equal  to  the  dignity  of  the 
guests,  heavenly  fireworks  were  provided.  They  were 
greeted  upon  their  arrival  by  a downpour  of  rain, 
which  has  not  been  equalled  since  this  exposition  was 
planned.  Pennsylvania  does  nothing  by  halves,  and 
the  exposition  management  is  trying  to  keep  pace 
with  the  procession;  and  so  to-day,  your  Excellency 
although  the  clouds  have  been  dispelled,  this  is  by 
far  the  hottest  day  that  has  been  seen  upon  these 
exposition  grounds.  For  your  comfort,  however, 
and  that  of  this  large  and  representative  body  of  people, 
who  have  met  to  welcome  you,  it  may  be  well  to  in- 
form you  that  this  temperature  is  but  temporary  and 
will  soon  be  supplanted  by  that  delightful  weather 
which  has  characterized  this  climate  from  the  opening 
of  the  exposition. 

“This  building  which  has  been  erected  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Commission,  is  a great  credit,  gentlemen,  of 
the  Commission,  to  your  taste  and  your  enterprise 
and  your  broad  mindedness.  The  exposition  man- 
agement embraces  every  opport  unity  that  is  presented 
to  express  its  appreciation  of  Pennsylvania  in  this 
exposition.  No  better  evidence  of  the  good  will  of 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  could  have  been  presented 
than  the  erection  of  this  characteristic  structure;  and 
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if  any  additional  evidence  had  been  required,  it  would 
have  been  furnished  in  the  whole  soul  hospitality  that 
has  characterized  the  operation  of  this  building  from 
the  date  of  its  opening. 

“I  desire  to  congratulate  you,  sir,  (addressing  Gov- 
ernor Pennypacker),  and  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
upon  the  most  excellent  work  performed  by  the  Com- 
mission; the  exhibitts  of  that  wonderful  state  in  the 
exhibit  palaces  have  elicited  expressions  of  admira- 
tion from  all  who  are  capable  of  judging.  The  Com- 
mission has  shown  from  the  day  of  the  beginning  of 
this  work  an  appreciation  of  the  assistance  it  could 
render  to  the  exposition  management,  and  that  senti- 
ment has  been  highly  appreciated  by  the  exposition 
management  itself. 

“I  am  glad  that  the  attendance  upon  this  occasion 
is  so  general  and  so  representative.  Pennsylvanians 
living  in  St.  Louis  and  in  Missouri  are  citizens  of  in- 
fluence wherever  they  may  be  located.  We  are  proud 
to  claim  in  the  citizenship  of  this  city  many  natives 
of  Pennsylvania.  Those  citizens  have  been  active 
and  have  performed  their  full  share  toward  bringing 
this  celebration  to  its  present  stage  of  progress.  On 
their  behalf,  as  well  as  in  the  name  of  the  exposition, 
as  well  as  for  the  people  of  Missouri,  and  the  people 
of  Louisiana  Territory  also,  I desire  to  extend  to  you, 
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sir,  and  those  who  accompany  you,  a most  cordial 
welcome. 

“May  your  stay  here  be  prolonged  consistent  with 
your  other  engagements,  and  when  you  return  to  your 
homes,  may  the  recollection  of  this  reunion  and  of  what 
you  have  seen  on  these  grounds  remain  so  fresh  and 
impressive  upon  your  mind  and  memory  that  another 
Pennsylvania  Day  may  be  observed  before  the  close 
of  the  exposition.  I thank  you  for  your  attention.” 

After  Gov.  Francis  had  concluded  his  remarks,  he 
took  his  place  beside  Gov.  Pennypacker  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  Building,  and  both  held  a reception  for  some 
time,  meeting  and  greeting  all  the  people  who  passed 
through.  Later  a luncheon  was  served  in  the  Com- 
missioners’ room  of  the  State  Building  to  the  Governor’s 
party  and  guests,  and  in  the  evening,  from  eight  to 
eleven  o’clock  Governor  and  Mrs.  Pennypacker  held 
a reception  in  the  ladies’  parlor,  to  which  five  thousand 
invitations  had  been  issued,  and  throughout  the  entire 
evening  the  Building  was  crowded  with  Pennsylvania’s 
guests. 
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THE  FIRST  CEREMONY  OF  THE  KIND  AFTER  THE  EXPOSITION  WAS 
OPENED. LARGE  ATTENDANCE  OF  PENNSYLVANIANS  AND  MEM- 

BERS OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SOCIETY  OF  ST.  LOUIS — THE  STATE 

COMMISSION  AND  INVITED  GUESTS  PARTICIPATE LIEUTENANT- 

GOVERNOR  BROWN  PRESIDES. — -ADDRESS  OF  THE  DAY  BY  SPEAKER 
HENRY  F.  WALTON — PRESIDENT  FRANCIS  COMPLIMENTS  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA  COMMISSION  ON  ITS  WORK,  AND  CONGRESSMAN 
TAWNEY  EULOGIZES  THE  STATE — RECEPTION  TO  THE  PENNSYL- 
VANIA SOCIETY. 


HE  Pennsylvania  State  Building  was  dedicated  on 


Monday,  May  2,  1904,  following  within  forty-eight 
hours  the  ceremonies  opening  the  great  Exposition. 
It  was  really  the  first  dedication  of  a State  building 
on  the  plateau,  and  being  one  of  the  largest,  it  was 
notable  that  the  Pennsylvania  structure  should  have 
been  ready  at  so  early  a date.  It  was  open  to  the 
public  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Exposition. 

The  State  Commission,  with  a number  of  invited 
guests,  went  to  St.  Louis  for  the  dedication  and  to 
attend  the  opening  exercises  of  the  Exposition.  At 
the  latter  event  the  members  were  assigned  a promi- 
nent part  in  the  arrangements,  and  were  generally, 
for  that  day,  under  the  hospitable  guidance  of  the 
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World’s  Fair  authorities.  On  Monday  the  Commis- 
sioners proceeded  to  the  grounds  in  carriages,  driving 
direct  to  the  Pennsylvania  Building.  The  ceremon- 
ies began  at  noon,  the  great  rotunda  and  the  reception 
rooms  on  both  sides  being  crowded  with  Pennsylva- 
nians, members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  St. 
Louis,  and  their  friends.  President  Francis,  his 
Official  Staff  and  members  of  the  Exposition  Board 
were  also  present. 

Executive  Officer  Lambert  called  the  assem- 
blage to  order,  and  after  a prayer  by  the  Rev.  A. 
K.  Smith,  said:  “It  becomes  my  duty  to  initiate 
these  proceedings.  We  have  come  from  our  distant 
homes  in  the  East  to  dedicate  this  noble  building  and 
to  do  our  part  in  the  commemoration  of  the  purchase 
of  the  Louisiana  territory.  We  justly  regard  Penn- 
sylvania as  the  greatest  of  all  States,  and  with  the 
unsurpassed  fertility  of  her  soil,  the  varied  richness  of 
her  mines,  multifarious  products  of  her  more  than 
fifty  thousand  manufacturing  establishments,  her  ex- 
cellent and  liberal  educational  system,  her  railroads 
and  shipyards,  developed  by  the  genius  and  industry 
of  her  sturdy  people,  we  are  enabled  to  make  a repre- 
sentation in  the  varied  classifications  of  this  magnifi- 
cent Exposition  not  exceeded  by  any  other  State.  We 
shall  conduct  these  exercises,  therefore,  in  the  spirit 
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of  patriotic  pride  which  every  citizen  of  Pennsylvania 
has  a right  to  feel,  and  does  feel,  wherever  he  may 
be  on  the  face  of  the  earth.” 

Lieutenant  Governor  William  M.  Brown  was  then 
presented  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  day.  Mr. 
Brown  said;  “The  Pennsylvania  Commission  has 
come  here  to-day,  with  the  assistance  of  the  other 
visiting  Pennsylvanians  and  their  friends,  to  formally 
dedicate  to  the  uses  for  which  it  has  been  built  this 
beautiful  building  which  is  to  be  used  by  all  Pennsyl- 
vanians and  their  friends  as  a temporary  home  when 
they  shall  come,  during  the  coming  summer,  to  visit 
this,  the  greatest  exhibition  of  the  results  of  human 
endeavor  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  When  we 
look  around  this  beautiful  building,  which  we  are  here 
to  dedicate  to-day  with  its  fine  proportions;  its  grace- 
ful lines,  and  its  imposing  appearance,  we  are  filled 
with  pride  over  the  commendable  result  of  the  labors 
of  those  having  its  erection  in  charge,  and,  especially, 
of  the  work  of  the  talented  architect,  whose  fine  con- 
ceptions are  here  so  forcibly  and  so  satisfactorily 
portrayed.  It  is  safe  to  assume  and  to  here  assert 
that  every  proud  Pennsylvanian  who  shall  visit  this 
great  Fair  this  summer,  and  who  comes  here  and  looks 
over  and  through  this  magnificent  temporary  resting 
place  that  has  been  prepared  for  his  use,  will  find  his 
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heart  give  an  extra  throb  of  pride  when  it  shall  be 
moved  by  the  beauty  of  this  building,  and  who  will 
not  to  himself  say,  that  in  the  designing  and  the  con- 
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struction  of  the  same,  there  has  not  been  “too  much 
Johnson.” 

“Pennsylvanians  living  to-day  come  here  and  join 
with  the  people  of  all  other  Commonwealths  of  the 
Union,  and  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  in  the  creation 
of  this  great  World’s  Fair,  with  heads  erect  and  hearts 
swelling  with  a grateful  pride  because  of  their  citizen- 
ship in  that  glorious  old  Commonwealth.  They  are 
proud  of  her  splendid  history:  proud  of  the  fact  that 
there  has  never  been  a blow  struck  for  civil  or  religious 
liberty  when  her  sons  were  not  found  among  those  in 
the  foremost  ranks,  and  when  liberty  and  patriotism 
needed  defenders,  her  sons  were  to  be  found  bathed 
in  their  sacred  blood  out  upon  the  extreme  front  of 
the  vidette  line  of  patriotic  duty;  proud  of  the  sacred 
heritages  which  the  chances  of  history  have  left  to  her; 
proud  of  Brandywine  and  Valley  Forge;  of  Independ- 
ence Hall,  whose  patriotism-inspiring  Bell  will,  in  all 
probability,  soon  be  seen  by  millions  of  patriotic 
Americans  in  this  building  which  we  have  dedicated 
here  to-day.  Pennsylvanians  are  truly  proud  of 
Gettysburg,  and  all  the  faithful  memories  and  results 
that  hang  around  that  historic  word;  proud  of  that 
one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the  modern  world,  who 
with  masterful  and  resourceful  generalship  hurled 
from  the  soil  of  the  Commonwealth  the  misdirected 
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forces  which  sought  to  rend  the  Union  in  twain  and 
placed  the  liberty  and  union-loving  world  under  last- 
ing obligations  to  George  G.  Meade.  They  are  proud 
of  all  her  great  and  splendid  men  who  have  gone  be- 
fore, and  whose  pictures  are  hanging  around  us  upon 
these  walls  to-day. 

“They  are  fondly  proud  of  all  her  living  workers 
of  the  present  in  all  the  great  lines  of  human  effort,  of 
her  earnest  and  eloquent  theologians;  her  fine  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  who  have  carried  their  science  to 
the  forefront,  many  of  whose  names  are  among  the 
first  and  foremost  in  the  great  calling  to  which  they 
have  devoted  their  lives;  proud  of  her  energetic  and 
forceful  captains  of  industry,  many  of  whom  are  among 
the  leaders  of  those  who  are  accomplishing  the  great 
work  of  making  the  world  in  which  we  live  more  com- 
fortable and  habitable  for  civilized  man;  proud  of 
the  brilliant  lawyers  of  her  bar,  one  of  whom,  whose 
picture  is  in  this  Building,  has  recently  won  such  a 
forensic  victory  as  to  make  a world-wide  reputation. 
For  wherever  the  blood  of  commerce  runs  through 
the  arteries  of  trade ; wherever  the  ticker  tells  of  chang- 
ing values,  in  connect  ion  with  the  Northern  Securities 
case,  will  be  known  the  name  of  one  of  Pennsylvania’s 
gifted  sons,  Philander  C.  Knox.  Pennsylvania  has 
another  son  of  whom  she  is  also  proud.  He  is  here 
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to-day;  thrice  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  Speaker  again  to  be.  It  affords  me  great 
pleasure  to  introduce  him  to  you  as  the  orator  of  the 
day.  Please  allow  me  to  present  Speaker  Henry  F. 
Walton.” 

Mr.  Walton’s  address,  the  delivery  of  which  occu- 
pied some  forty  minutes,  was  most  attentively  lis- 
tened to  and  his  words  repeatedly  applauded.  He 
said: 

“As  we  assemble  amidst  these  unfolding  beauties 
and  opening  splendors  it  is  natural  for  us  to  consider 
some  of  the  causes  that  have  made  possible  the  won- 
derful progress  indicated  by  this  display  of  man’s  toil 
and  genius. 

“It  is  fitting  on  occasions  like  this  to  observe  with 
a just  and  becoming  pride  that  a nation,  born  in  the 
throes  of  revolution,  endangered  by  crafty  foes  during 
the  critical  period  of  its  history,  many  times  menaced 
by  fierce  and  “fluctuating  prejudices  and  passions,” 
stands  before  the  world  clothed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century  with  a national  power  that  commands 
the  respect  of  all  republics,  kingdoms  and  empires. 
This  power  has  never  been  wielded  to  oppress  the  weak 
or  lowly,  but  to  confer  the  greatest  benefit  on  ever\r 
citizen  of  our  land. 

“Generally  speaking  we  attribute  our  marvelous 
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advancement  from  the  crude  and  chaotic  condition 
of  colonial  life  to  the  beneficent  influence  of  liberty 
and  independence.  This  thought  suggests  a few 
observations  on  the  origin  and  rise  of  the  republic  in 
the  western  world.  We  all  recognize,  as  a Christian 
people,  the  divine  hand  that  guides  the  destinies  of 
the  world.  Through  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  the 
Divine  Ruler  the  principles  of  law,  liberty  and  justice 
were  slowly  but  surely  evolved  from  out  of  that  dark 
period,  the  middle  ages,  when  learning  and  the  cardinal 
virtues  which  make  life  beautiful  and  prompt  men  to 
noble  actions  were  lost  in  the  mazes  of  supersti- 
tion and  the  repressing  conditions  of  barbarian  sav- 
agery. 

“These  principles  first  made  their  appearance  in 
Sleswick  and  Westphalia,  from  whence  they  were 
planted  in  the  British  Isle,  where  they  grew,  developed 
and  ripened  in  the  great  charter  at  Runnvmede.  Soon 
after  the  discovery  of  America  the  same  principles  of 
liberty,  law  and  justice  became  the  controlling  forces 
in  a new  civilization.  The  springs  from  which  the 
streams  of  migration  to  the  new  land  flowed  were 
many  and  diversified,  among  them  being  the  desire 
for  civil  and  religious  liberty  and  the  laudable  motives 
for  broader  and  more  fertile  fields  of  activity. 

“The  Puritan  and  Huguenot  fled  from  the  miseries 
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caused  by  persecution  because  of  their  religious  belief 
and  established  their  colonies  respectively  in  New 
England  and  the  Carolinas.  They  governed  accord- 
ing to  compacts  which  contained  the  basic  principles 
of  a free  and  independent  government.  They  went 
forth  to  conquer,  guided  by  an  invincible  spirit;  the 
fruits  of  their  toil  and  their  sacrifices  live  after  them 
to  bless  the  generations  of  free  men  while  their  perse- 
cutors have  left  nothing  to  merit  the  gratitude  of  pos- 
terity. They  were  joined  by  other  classes  of  noble 
men  and  women  who  were  willing  to  endure  untold 
privation  and  suffering  for  the  purpose  of  home  build- 
ing in  an  untrodden  wilderness  and  to  lay  firm  the 
foundations  of  a superstructure  that  has  become  the 
wonder  of  all  lands. 

“The  successive  expositions  in  this  country  com- 
memorative of  great  national  events  evince  a deter- 
mination to  foster  and  encourage  the  spirit  of  liberty 
throughout  every  section  of  the  country  and  to  teach 
the  rising  generation  not  to  forget  the  fortitude  of 
our  forefathers  and  to  impress  upon  the  young  the 
duty  of  sustaining  our  noble  institutions.  The  thrill- 
ing events  occurring  between  the  discovery  of  America 
and  the  Revolution  have  often  been  told,  but  their 
repetition  is  always  interesting  and  instructive  to 
every  true  and  loyal  American.  Passing  from  Colonial 
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days  to  the  struggle  for  independence,  the  student 
of  history  finds  more  interesting  and  instructive  events 
to  absorb  his  mind  and  inspire  his  pen.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  awful  night  of  revolution  would  never  pass, 
but  at  last  the  blush  of  dawn  appeared  and  the  union  was 
formed  after  a long  and  often  a discouraging  struggle 
between  the  States,  by  adopting  the  Constitution. 

“Adopted  in  a spirit  of  wise  compromise,  fostered 
and  developed  by  able  statesmen  and  enlightened 
jurists,  cherished  and  maintained  by  a patriotic  and 
law-abiding  nation,  though  complex  in  its  provisions, 
yet  all  its  parts  work  together  in  harmony. 

“Of  this  instrument  it  has  been  said  “as  the  British 
Constitution  is  the  most  subtle  organism  which  has 
proceeded  from  progressive  history,  so  the  American 
Constitution  is  the  most  wonderful  work  ever  struck 
off  in  a given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man.” 
“We  were  not  without  difficulties,  after  the  adoption 
of  this  wonderful  instrument,  in  extending  and  build- 
ing up  our  domain.  Many  barriers  had  to  be  beaten 
down  before  we  could  move  forward  to  our  present 
exalted  position.  In  all  countries,  but  especially 
where  there  is  a republican  form  of  government,  there 
are  two  opposing  elements.  The  one  is  constructive, 
the  other  obstructive.  The  one  tends  to  make  im- 
provements in  the  mental,  in  the  moral  and  commer- 
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cial  and  financial  conditions  of  the  people.  The  other 
opposes  every  proposition  and  every  party  policy, 
every  municipal,  state  or  national  enterprise  for  the 
elevation  and  the  promotion  of  the  highest  int  erest  of 
the  citizens.  The  one  represents  the  primitive  sickle, 
the  other  the  modern  reaper  and  binder;  the  one  rep- 
resents the  scythe,  the  other  the  modern  mower;  the 
one  represents  the  ancient  flail,  the  other  the  modern 
steam  thresher;  the  one  represents  the  slow,  plodding 
scatterer  of  seeds  by  hand  and  the  other  the  steam 
drill;  the  one  represents  the  tallow  candle,  the  other 
the  incandescent  light;  the  one  represents  the  retard- 
ing influences  of  primitive  ideas  and  the  other  repre- 
sents the  genius  that  discovers  and  applies  the  princi- 
ples that  extend  man’s  control  over  land  and  sea. 

“In  view  of  these  opposing  forces,  why  have  the 
American  commonwealths  been  welded  together  into 
one  prosperous  nation?  Among  the  many  reasons 
is  that  within  her  domains  a despised  peasantry  is 
unknown  and  “heraldic  carvings  and  adornments” 
are  not  the  symbols  of  social  and  civic  distinction. 
Another  reason  is  that  by  courage,  energy,  genius 
and  industry  the  humblest  and  poorest  boy  may 
forge  ahead  and  can  win  social  honors,  political, 
literary  and  scientific  fame  and  obtain  success  in  the 
professions  and  avenues  of  trade  and  commerce.  This 
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prospect  of  success  becomes  an  inspiration  among 
the  rising  generations  of  the  Americans  and  spurs  them  on 
to  reach  out  for  the  richest  rewards  of  human  endeavor 
and  strengthens  their  sinews  and  fills  their  hearts  with 
a stronger  and  more  constant  love  for  their  country. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  a principle  which 
is  an  unchangeable  law  which  requires  that  the  minor- 
ity shall  bow  to  the  will  of  the  majority.  This  is  a 
government  by  majorities  made  so  by  the  spirit  of 
justice  and  patriotism  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic. 
However  bitter  may  be  the  conflict  between  contend- 
ing factions,  parties  and  interests,  when  the  verdict 
of  the  people  is  rendered,  the  defeated  and  disappointed 
minority  acquiesces,  and  as  a rule,  gives  patriotic  sup- 
port to  the  government  as  administered  by  the  major- 
ity. From  the  experiences  of  the  past  and  judging 
from  the  present  time  this  patriotic  spirit  which  con- 
cedes the  majority  the  right  to  rule  adds  to  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  government  of  this  country. 

“It  is  an  easy  matter  for  us  to  verify  the  statements 
that  have  been  made  regarding  the  repelled  and  re- 
actionary forces  to  overcome  and  conquer  which  have 
many  times  taxed  our  best  energies  by  surveying  for  a 
moment  our  country’s  expansion,  especially  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  magnificent  territory  included  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  As  Presi- 
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dent  Jefferson  looked  into  the  future  he  saw  that  to 
enable  the  United  States  to  attain  to  the  highest  de- 
gree of  national  power  and  greatness  efforts  should  be 
made  to  secure  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  To  own  only  one-half  of  that  fertile  valley 
which  is  watered  by  a magnificent  river  was  to  place  a 
sharp  limitation  upon  the  development  of  the  country. 
He  believed,  and  history  has  justified  that  belief,  that 
nothing  short  of  the  possession  of  the  whole  valley 
would  enable  the  Republic  to  eventually  attain  that 
eminence  for  which  it  was  striving.  He  and  his  sup- 
porters opened  negotiations  to  secure  the  land,  but 
his  efforts  met  with  strenuous  opposition  from  the 
Federal  party.  That  party  declared  that  the  annexa- 
tion of  this  territory  was  the  wild  scheme  of  a dema- 
gogue and  would,  if  it  succeeded,  be  an  everlasting 
curse  to  the  country.  To  incorporate  into  our  body 
politic  a state  whose  people  spoke  a foreign  language 
was  considered  fraught  with  great  danger.  To  admit 
thousands  of  emigrants  from  all  the  nations  of  the 
old  world  gave  strength  and  power  to  the  common- 
wealth of  states;  but  to  buy  a whole  state  at  once, 
containing  a foreign  population  tilled  the  minds  of 
Jefferson’s  opponents  with  fear  and  trembling.  Some 
of  these  objections  undoubtedly  sprung  from  honest 
hearts  and  minds  and  some  were  raised  by  those  who 
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were  controlled  by  selfish  motives  and  political  affilia- 
tions. After  the  controversy  over  the  purchase  had 
been  carried  on  for  a few  years  the  opponents  to  this 
splendid  stroke  of  statesmanship  were  ignominious^ 
routed  and  the  territory  was  bought  and  annexed  and 
has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  mightiest  Republic 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Again  the  victory  was  won 
over  the  cohorts  of  obstruction  and  the  republic  was 
crowned  with  another  jewel  that  shines  and  ever  will 
shine  with  increasing  lustre. 

“I  might  say  in  connection  with  this  subject  that 
one  of  the  land  commissioners  of  Louisiana  Terri- 
tory appointed  by  President  Jefferson  in  1805,  was 
Clement  Biddle  Penrose,  a prominent  Pennsylva- 
nian and  Philadelphian  and  the  great-grandfather  of 
our  present  able  and  worthy  United  States  Senator, 
the  Honorable  Boies  Penrose.  Clement  Biddle  Pen- 
rose was  one  of  the  boy  standard  bearers  for  one 
of  the  first  companies  raised  for  the  Revolution- 
ary Army.  He  was  also,  as  a boy,  at  Valley 
Forge  with  his  uncle,  Clement  Biddle,  who  was  an 
officer  in  the  Revolutionary  Army.  In  1816  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  organize  the 
St.  Louis  Bank,  the  first  bank  in  that  section  of  the 
country. 

“Standing  here  in  the  midst  of  these  extraordinary 
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manifestations,  we  cannot  leave  the  theme  without 
expressing  the  highest  admiration  for  the  statesman- 
ship of  those  who  added  an  empire  to  an  empire  with- 
out the  shedding  of  blood  that  results  from  a contest 
of  arms.  Let  us,  with  the  simplicity  that  character- 
ized the  founders  of  the  Republic,  sing  the  song  of 
freedom  as  they  sang  it  and  say  to  our  children,  look 
yonder  on  the  wide  stretching  plains  as  the  sun’s  rim 
dips  at  evening  tide  in  the  golden  rays  of  the  ripen- 
ing harvests;  say  to  them  unto  us  has  been  given  the 
promise  fulfilled  and  tell  them  that  they  should  always 
strive  to  prove  themselves  worthy  of  the  land  which 
a kind  Providence  has  bestowed  upon  them.  Again 
which  tell  them  tot  urn  their  eyes  to  the  south  land  where 
they  will  see  the  cotton  fields  that  furnish  the  fibre 
that  enriches  our  trade  and  commerce  and  gives 
warmth  and  comfort  to  our  bodies.  Teach  them 
that  these  fields  give  their  increase  under  the  benefi- 
cent influences  of  a free  and  independent  government 
which  they  should  always  love,  protect  and  defend. 

“While  corn,  wheat  and  cotton  contribute  largely 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  this  domain,  yet  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  high  character  of  the  men  and  women 
who  have  lived  and  are  now  living  within  its  bounda- 
ries has  been  one  of  the  most  active  and  potent  influ- 
ences which  moulded  the  great  commonwealths  which 
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form  such  a splendid  part  of  the  republic.  The  jurists 
and  statesmen  of  these  states  have  won  local  and  na- 
tional distinction.  The  business  men  of  the  section 
embraced  in  the  purchase  from  France  may  justly 
claim  that  their  efforts  have  increased  the  value  of 
the  products  of  field  and  mine  and  thus  greatly  in- 
creased its  material  wealth.  Here  agriculture  has 
reached  its  highest  perfection.  Scientific  methods 
applied  in  tilling  the  soil  have  produced  riches  which 
considered  in  relation  to  former  times  appear  to  make 
“invention  fruitless  and  the  imagination  cold  and 
barren.”  Learning  throughout  this  section  of  the 
republic  has  reached  a high  standard  of  efficiency  and 
influence.  Education  is  advancing  at  a pace  in  keep- 
ing with  the  progress  of  our  times. 

“Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  original  thirteen  states, 
through  her  representatives  extends  the  hand  of  cor- 
dial greeting  to  her  sister  commonwealths,  especially 
Missouri,  and  to  all  nations  who  honor  us  by  their 
participation  in  this  great  event.  The  Keystone 
State  brings  her  trophies  of  peace  as  a tribute  to  this 
patriotic  enterprise.  She  wishes  that  she  may  obtain 
the  highest  measures  of  reward  for  the  wisdom,  energy 
and  skill  displayed  by  her  people  in  promoting  and 
building  up  of  the  greatest  of  all  world’s  fairs. 

“The  land  known  as  Penn’s  Woods  occupies  an 
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exalted  position  in  the  galaxy  of  states.  Nature  has 
endowed  this  territory  with  a munificent  hand.  The 
greatest  diversity  of  productions  of  this  country  is 
found  within  her  borders.  For  two  centuries  the 
cutting  and  milling  of  the  oak,  pine  and  hemlock  that 
covered  her  hillsides  and  valleys  have  liberally  re- 
warded the  laborer  and  lumberman.  The  thrifty 
farmer,  whether  on  the  stony  slopes  of  mountainous 
regions  or  in  the  rich  alluvial  valleys  or  on  the  plains 
during  every  year  since  the  founding  of  the  state,  has 
never  failed  to  garner  the  diversified  riches  of  the 
field.  If  one  or  two  crops  fail  in  a certain  season  in 
Pennsylvania  there  are  other  crops  which  can  always 
be  relied  upon. 

“As  Americans  love  to  dwell  upon  the  magnificent 
results  flowing  from  the  industries,  and  their  allied 
interests,  of  iron  and  steel,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  refer  to  the  fact  that  in  this  state  these  industries 
have  reached  their  highest  development.  Marvelous 
is  the  science  that  touches  the  alembic  and  brings 
forth  the  molten  metal;  wonderful  is  the  skill  that  drops 
the  glowing  ingot  into  the  mill  that  rolls  it  into  all 
shapes  and  forms  of  usefulness.  Great  is  the  power 
emanating  from  Pennsylvania  along  the  ever  flowing 
current  of  trade  that  carries  the  iron  and  steel  into 
every  part  of  the  country.  Immeasurable  are  the 
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blessings  that  rest  upon  the  laborer  and  artisan  whose 
brains  and  muscles  are  engaged  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  of  this  great  State.  The  basis  of  this 
unequalled  industry  is  coal.  The  first  test  of  utility 
of  anthracite  coal  for  fuel  and  other  purposes  we  claim 
was  made  in  the  old  Keystone  State,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  the  use  of  coal  for  fuel  soon  after  it  was  first 
discovered  in  Carbon  County  was  most  strenuously 
opposed.  The  pessimistic  objectors  failed  to  stay 
the  progress  of  the  irresistible  forces  that  crowned 
coal  king. 

“While  we  are  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  direct 
attention  to  the  great  wealth,  power  and  influence  of 
one  of  our  eastern  states,  yet  we  must  avoid  the  error 
of  attributing  the  greatness  of  a commonwealth  or  of  a 
nation  to  its  wealth  alone  and  should  give  due  and 
unstinted  praise  to  the  character  of  the  people.  There 
is  a quality  in  the  character  of  Pennsylvania’s  native 
sons  and  daughters  as  well  as  in  her  adopted  children 
which  enables  them  to  successfully  at  all  times  trans- 
mute the  raw  materials  given  to  them  into  the  finished 
forms  of  commercial  utility. 

“Frugal  and  industrious  settlers,  German,  English 
and  Irish  laid  the  foundation  of  this  new  empire. 
During  the  colonial  period  she  was  fortunate  in  not 
receiving  an  infusion  of  the  exiled  vagabond  and  crim- 
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inal.  Her  early  settlers  were  men  and  women  who 
came  to  the  new  world  willing  to  toil  hard  and  long 
for  a competency  for  themselves  and  a rich  heritage 
for  their  posterity.  These  different  races  seemed  to 
work  together  as  one  people.  They  loved  liberty, 
law  and  justice.  The  love  of  home  and  family  was 
one  of  the  ruling  influences  of  their  lives.  The  blend- 
ing of  these  noble  races  resulted  in  a new  type  of  men 
prepared  to  battle  against  the  barriers  that  impeded 
their  progress — a type  of  men  pre-eminently  Ameri- 
can. 

“The  business  tact  and  methods  of  the  merchant 
of  this  state  have  crowned  their  efforts  with  great 
success  in  the  avenues  of  trade  and  commerce.  They 
know  how  to  distribute  commodities  of  ever}"  kind 
and  description  with  care,  judgment  and  profit.  Their 
enterprise  has  contributed  and  still  does  contribute 
to  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  state  and  nation. 

“One  of  the  most  promising  and  encouraging  mani- 
festations is  the  interest  which  her  citizens  take  in 
education.  The  common  school  system  has  reached 
a high  state  of  efficiency.  A large  part  of  the  revenue 
collected  by  taxation  is  appropriated  to  the  common 
schools.  These  schools  are  conferring  more  benefits 
upon  the  rising  generations  than  many  will  concede. 
In  a recent  address  delivered  in  Philadelphia  by  Dr. 
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Elliott,  President  of  Harvard  University,  he  said  that 
the  boys  who  were  educated  in  the  common  schools 
of  the  country  made  the  highest  averages  in  college. 
No  doubt  this  was  startling  to  some  of  those  who  are 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  common  school  system, 
but  the  statement  coming  from  such  high  authority 
needs  no  more  testimony  to  establish  its  truth.  We 
are  going  forward  in  bringing  to  higher  perfection  our 
common  schools.  We  are  proud  to  note  the  fact  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  men  throughout  the  great  west 
occupying  positions  of  influence  and  power  in  state 
and  national  government,  in  law,  in  medicine,  in  bus- 
iness, who  received  the  elements  of  learning  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  old  Keystone  State.  While 
we  do  not  contend  that  the  common  school  system 
has  reached  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  yet  we 
are  far  ahead  of  many  other  states  in  the  excellence 
of  our  curriculum  and  thoroughness  of  instruction 
and  superintendence. 

“The  schools  of  America  form  one  of  the  bulwarks 
of  liberty,  and  as  the  nation  moves  onward  and  upward 
to  a higher  place  of  power  and  influence,  we  predict 
that  Pennsylvania  will  raise  the  common  schools  to 
even  a higher  plane  than  they  now  occupy.  The 
cause  of  education  will  ever  be  a theme  for  discussion 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  vital  to  the  perpetuity  of  Amer- 
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ican  institutions.  As  we  rejoice  to-day  because  the 
smile  of  a glorious  destiny  rests  upon  us  let  us  pledge 
anew  our  fealty  and  our  support  to  the  common  schools 
of  the  land. 

“Again,  the  state  and  municipal  governments  of 
Pennsylvania  are  faithfully  administered.  Its  chief 
executive,  the  Hon.  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  State  Commission  for  this  Fair,  rep- 
resents the  learning,  ability  and  integrity  of  her  pub- 
lic men.  In  scholarship  he  occupies  an  honorable 
position  among  the  learned  men  of  her  state.  As  a 
jurist  he  achieved  distinction  during  a judicial  career 
of  thirteen  years.  As  an  historian  his  original  re- 
search in  the  field  embracing  the  colonial  era  has  greatly 
enriched  the  historical  literature  of  our  common- 
wealth. He  is  an  ardent  and  able  champion  of  the 
eleemosynary  and  civic  institutions  for  which  our 
state  is  noted.  He  is  an  able  and  enthusiastic  cham- 
pion of  education  in  all  its  branches.  This  man,  who 
adorns  his  high  office  with  the  erudition  of  a scholar 
and  the  accomplishments  of  a gentleman,  is  untiring 
and  self-sacrificing  in  the  devotion  of  his  versatile 
talents  to  every  interest  of  a progressive  people.  While 
he  is  not  with  us  to-day,  we  take  pleasure  in  acknowl- 
edging our  obligations  to  him  for  the  energetic  assist- 
ance he  has  given  to  the  Commission. 
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“Again  our  commonwealth  is  proud  of  her  victories 
of  peace.  She  has  shared  in  the  nation’s  victories  in 
war  and  rejoices  that  the  results  of  former  conquests 
have  given  her  the  golden  opportunities  to  work  out, 
with  her  sister  states,  the  highest  destiny  known  to 
mankind. 

“To  the  President  of  the  United  States  Pennsylva- 
nia extends  on  this  occasion  her  hearty  congratulations. 
By  the  thoroughness  of  his  early  preparation,  by  un- 
remitting service  in  the  field  of  literature,  by  faithful 
and  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duty  in  the  public 
positions  that  he  has  occupied,  and  by  constancy  of 
patriotic  effort  guided  by  the  most  exalted  purposes 
he  has  reached  the  highest  place  in  the  gift  of  the 
American  people. 

“To  the  Governor  of  Missouri  we  offer  the  hand  of 
fellowship  and  express  our  appreciation  of  the  patriotic 
support  he  has  given  this  magnificent  fair.  To  the 
state  which  he  governs  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  her 
chief  city  is  a splendid  setting  for  this  centenary  jewel. 
We  heartily  congratulate  the  Hon.  David  R.  Francis 
and  his  commission  upon  the  energy  and  skill  they 
have  displayed  in  all  their  work,  and  now  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  we  dedicate  this  build- 
ing to  the  uses  and  purposes  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition,  paying  by  this  act,  a just  tribute  to  the 
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genius  and  loyalty  of  those  who  won  the  highest  tri- 
umphs of  American  policy  and  diplomacy.  ” 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Walton’s  address,  President 
Francis,  of  the  World’s  Fair  Commission,  was  intro- 
duced and  spoke  for  twenty  minutes  in  a most  enter- 
taining way.  He  was  highly  complimentary  to  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  work  the  Commission  had  accom- 
plished, not  alone  in  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the  State 
Buildings,  but  in  installing  exhibits  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Fair.  President  Francis  was  followed 
by  James  A.  Tawney,  a member  of  Congress  from 
Minnesota,  though  a native  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Tawney  was  Chairman  of  the  House  Special  Commit- 
tee on  the  Exposition  and  spoke  with  thorough  infor- 
mation. His  remarks  were  eulogistic  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  he  made  a direct  appeal  to  have  the  Liberty  Bell 
taken  to  St.  Louis  to  be  placed  in  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Building. 

In  the  evening  of  that  day  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
mission gave  a reception  to  the  members  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Society  of  St.  Louis  which  was  largely  at- 
tended and  was  a most  enjoyable  social  event. 
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THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY  CELEBRATED. 


GREAT  CROWDS  OF  PEOPLE  VISIT  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  BUILD' 
ING  ON  INDEPENDENCE  DAY,  VIEW  THE  LIBERTY  BELL  AND 
LISTEN  TO  PATRIOTIC  SPEECHES. — ADDRESS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE 
OFFICER. — DRAMATIC  RECITAL  OF  THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDE- 
PENDENCE AND  SINGING  OF  “THE  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER.” 
AN  ORATION  BY  EX-GOVERNOR  ROBERT  E.  PATTISON. 


HE  celebration  of  Independence  Day  at  the  Penn- 


sylvania State  Building  was  a somewhat  im- 
promptu affair.  The  understanding  had  been  that  a 
general  observance  of  the  Day  would  be  arranged  by 
the  Exposition  authorities  in  which  all  the  States  would 
unite.  It  was  finally  determined  to  leave  the  matter 
to  the  several  States  to  act  separately.  Some  of  them 
had  such  ceremonies  as  the  brief  time  left  for  prepara- 
tion permitted;  others  took  no  action.  Pennsylvania 
having  the  Liberty  Bell  in  her  keeping,  could  not  fail 
to  take  the  leading  part  in  the  patriotic  demonstra- 
tion. Short  as  the  time  was,  an  appropriate  program 
was  prepared.  The  exercises  began  promptly  at  noon. 
Great  crowrds  commenced  to  gather  at  the  Building 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  and  by  twelve  o’clock 
all  available  space  and  standing  room  inside  were 
occupied,  there  being  an  overflow  to  the  porches  and 
even  to  the  surrounding  lawns. 
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A platform  had  been  placed  close  to  the  railing  en- 
closing the  Liberty  Bell.  Thomas  H.  Garvin,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Building,  called  the  meeting  to  order, 
extending  a hearty  welcome  to  all,  and  introduced 
James  H.  Lambert,  the  Executive  Officer  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Commission.  Mr.  Lambert  said: 

“We  are  here  to  celebrate  the  beginning  of  self- 
government  on  this  Continent.  Here  in  the  presence 
of  the  Liberty  Bell — that  precious  and  most  impres- 
sive relic  of  Civil  Freedom — we  of  Pennsylvania  join 
with  the  people  of  the  other  original  States,  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  of  the  Texas  acquisition,  of  the 
States  carved  out  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  with  the 
liberty-loving  people  of  all  lands,  in  commemoration 
of  the  Day  which  stirs  the  patriotic  emotions  of  every 
worthy  citizen,  and  gives  all,  native  and  adopted,  a 
feeling  of  pride  in  their  country. 

“Let  me  speak  a moment  for  Pennsylvania.  The 
people  of  no  State  have  such  abundant  reasons  for 
the  celebration  of  this  Day  as  those  whose  homes  are 
in  the  great  Commonwealth  extending  from  the  Dela- 
ware westward  more  than  three  hundred  miles.  It  was 
upon  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania  that  the  freedom  of  the 
American  colonies  was  proclaimed.  It  was  there  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  written  and  signed 
by  the  heroic  men  whose  lives  of  courage  and  sacrifice 
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are  embalmed  in  every  patriotic  memory  and  make 
brilliant  the  pages  of  history.  It  was  there  on  that 
memorable  day  in  July  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
years  ago  the  now  silent  tongue  of  this  famous  Bell 
proclaimed  Liberty  to  all  the  land  in  tones  that  com- 
pelled the  nations  to  pause  and  listen.  It  was  in  Penn- 
sylvania, also,  that  the  Convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  met.  It  was  there 
the  highest  genius  of  statesmanship  wrought  the  great 
fabric  of  our  Government,  an  experiment,  in  the  view 
of  the  monarchies  of  the  Old  World,  but  a Government 
which  has  endured  for  more  than  a century  not  only, 
but  which  has  grown  in  force  and  perfection  with  the 
experience  of  its  benefits,  and  a Constitution  which 
the  great  Gladstone  was  moved  to  pronounce  the  most 
perfect  instrument  ever  devised  by  the  mind  of  man 
in  a given  time.  It  was  the  Pennsylvania  line  that 
steadied  wavering  columns  of  Continental  troops  in 
many  a battle  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  Pennsylva- 
nia business  skill  and  confidence  that  provided  so 
much  of  the  material  resources  for  that  war  of  Independ- 
ence, and  the  name  of  Robert  Morris  will  to  the  end 
of  history  remain  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  the 
annals  of  the  time. 

“It  was  at  Valley  Forge  that  human  endurance  and 
suffering  and  sacrifice  were  strained  to  the  uttermost 
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in  the  cause  of  free  government.  It  was  at  Gettysburg 
on  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania  that  the  decisive  battle 
of  the  Civil  War  was  fought  and  the  armies  of  the 
Union  were  led  by  that  great  Pennsylvanian  George  G. 
Meade.  It  was  a Pennsylvania  command  that  broke 
the  desperate  and  world-famous  charge  of  Pickett’s 
brigade,  and  it  was  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves  that 
supplied  so  much  of  the  confidence,  spirit  and  bravery 
that  turned  the  tide  of  battle,  decided  the  fate  of  the 
War  and  made  it  possible  for  “a  government  of  the 
people  by  the  people  for  the  people”  to  live. 

“When  William  Penn  opened  the  doors  to  settle- 
ment in  Pennsylvania  of  people  of  all  faiths  and  all 
nationalities,  he  laid  the  substantial  foundation  for 
the  State’s  greatness.  No  other  Colony  had  such  a 
varied  original  population,  but  those  who  came, 
whether  the  Quakers,  the  Welsh,  the  Germans,  or  the 
Scotch-Irish,  were  thirfty  and  industrious.  Their 
blood  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  has  given  char- 
acter to  the  Commonwealth.  Their  energy,  and  the 
force  and  skill  of  their  descendants  through  all  the 
generations  have  placed  it  in  the  first,  rank  in  nearly 
every  channel  of  human  effort  . 

“The  few  thousands  constituting  its  population  at 
the  dawn  of  freedom  have  grown  to  seven  millions. 
Its  mineral  products,  rich  and  diversified,  amounted 
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in  value  last  year  to  considerably  over  five  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  almost  one-half  the  total  value  of 
similar  products  in  the  whole  United  States.  Nearly 
one  half  the  total  number  of  acres  within  our  borders 
are  improved  farm  lands,  the  total  value  of  whose  pro- 
ducts in  the  last  census  year  was  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  seven  millions  of  dollars.  The  fifty-two 
thousand  manufacturing  establishments  of  Pennsyl- 
vania give  employment  to  more  thousands  of  workers, 
skilled  in  the  mechanical  arts,  and  apt  in  all  branches 
of  industry,  than  any  other  State.  The  products 
of  these  establishments  annually  amount  to  almost 
two  billions  of  dollars  in  value. 

“We  justly  boast  that  the  State  has  no  financial 
obligations  unprovided  for,  and  with  a cash  balance 
of  twelve  millions  in  the  Treasury.  Nearly  or  quite 
twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  are  annually  expended 
on  the  public  schools,  five  and  a half  millions  of  which 
are  appropriated  out  of  the  State  revenues.  We  are 
constructing  a four  million  dollar  State  Capitol  and 
paying  for  it  out  of  the  current  receipts,  while  we  are  ex- 
pending a million  dollars  a year  on  county  bridges,  and 
another  million  and  a half  on  township  roads. 

“We  are  here  to  exploit  our  Commonwealth,  as 
every  other  State  is.  This  imposing  building  and  the 
Liberty  Bell  are  not  all  that  Pennsylvania  brings  to 
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this  magnificent  Exposition.  Its  products  are  to  be 
found  in  all  the  great  Exhibition  Palaces,  and  it  is  in 
these  that  visitors  from  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 

will  read  the  magic 
story  of  the  genius, 
the  industry  and 
the  skill  of  the 
people  who  have 
created  the  Em- 
pire of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  illum- 
inated its  motto: 
Virtue,  Liberty 
and  I n d e p e n d- 
ence.” 

Miss  Rose  Flynn, 
a prominent  young 
woman  of  St. 
Louis,  was  next 
introduced  to  de- 
li ver  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independ- 
ence. She  did  this 
without  reading 
and  with  striking  effect,  having  committed  to  memory 
the  whole  of  that  great  deliverance.  Miss  Flynn  was 
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costumed  as  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  and  as  she  stepped 
upon  the  platform  beside  the  Liberty  Bell,  carrying 
a large  American  Flag  she  was  greeted  with  an  out- 
burst of  applause  which  continued  for  some  minutes. 
The  entire  Declaration  was  given  with  rare  dramatic 
ability  and  the  patriotic  emotions  of  the  people  were 
demonstrated  in  hearty  cheering  at  frequent  intervals 
throughout  the  recital.  When  Miss  Flynn  had  con- 
cluded she  unfurled  the  flag  and,  waving  it  over  the 
Liberty  Bell,  asked  the  assemblage  to  sing  “The  Star 
Spangled  Banner,”  and  immediately  the  notes  of  the 
great  American  anthem  rang  out  clear  and  strong. 
It  was  a scene  which  will  remain  a lasting  memory 
with  all  fortunate  enough  to  have  participated  in  it. 

Introducing  the  orator  of  the  day,  the  late  ex-Gov- 
ernor  Pattison,  Executive  Officer  Lambert  said:  “It 

is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I present  to  you  as 
the  orator  of  the  day  a most  distinguished  citizen  of 
our  Commonwealth,  one  who  has  twice  been  its  chief 
Executive,  and  whom  we  all  admire  for  his  high  per- 
sonal character  and  great  civic  virtues — the  Honorable 
Robert  E.  Pattison.” 

It  will  ever  be  a regret  that  the  patriotic  address 
of  Mr.  Pattison  was  not  taken  down,  so  that  it  might 
be  reproduced  here.  It  was  made  wholly  without 
preparation,  it  having  been  only  a few  hours  previous 
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to  the  delivery  that  the  ex-Governor  received  and 
accepted  the  invitation  of  Executive  Officer  Lambert 
to  speak  on  that  occasion.  He  was  fatigued  from  the 
long  trip  to  St.  Louis  where  he  had  gone  as  a delegate 
to  the  National  Convention  of  his  Party,  not  in  the 
best  of  health,  and  only  the  public  spirit  so  conspicuous 
in  his  character  would  have  induced  him  to  undertake 
the  task  under  the  circumstances.  He  spoke  for 
forty  minutes,  his  every  word  glowing  with  patriotism 
and  pride  in  Pennsylvania.  He  accorded  high  praise 
to  the  Commission  and  to  its  Executive  Officer  for  the 
great  work  accomplished  in  securing  a complete  and 
effective  representation  of  the  resources  and  products 
of  the  State  at  the  Exposition.  He  recalled  the  great 
history  of  Pennsylvania,  its  foremost  part  in  every 
movement  that  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Republic; 
the  critical  days  of  the  Revolution;  the  suffering  of 
the  Continental  Army  at  Valley  Forge;  Jefferson’s 
part  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  of  the 
purchase  of  the  Louisiana  territory.  He  had  a thor- 
oughly sympathetic  and  patriotic  audience  which 
felt  the  spirit  of  the  Day,  and  continuously  and  en- 
thusiastically applauded.  Some  days  later  the  Exec- 
utive Officer  requested  Mr.  Pattison  to  write  out  his 
admirable  address  for  the  permanent  records  of  the 
Commission.  This  he  cheerfully  promised  to  do,  but 
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death  claimed  him  before  the  promise  could  be  ful- 
filled. 

During  the  whole  of  Independence  Day  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Building  was  crowded  with  people  who  were 
there  from  every  part  of  this  broad  land  and  from  na- 
tions beyond  the  Seas.  At  no  State  Building  were  the 
ceremonies  so  impressive  and  attractive.  Pennsylva- 
nia with  the  Liberty  Bell  and  her  rich  history  formed 
the  centre  of  patriotic  interest,  and  no  less  than 
twenty-five  thousand  persons  availed  themselves  of 
the  always  open  doors  and  cordial  welcome  to  visit  the 
most  hospitable  of  all  the  State  Buildings. 
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PETITION  OF  SEVENTY-FIVE  THOUSAND  ST.  LOUIS  SCHOOL 

CHILDREN  THAT  THE  RELIC  BE  TAKEN  TO  THE  EXPOSITION. 

REQUEST  OF  THE  STATE  COMMISSION. FAVORABLE  ACTION  BY 

COUNCILS. — MEMORABLE  TRIP  OF  THE  BELL. — CEREMONIES 
ATTENDING  ITS  ARRIVAL  AT  THE  FAIR. VISITED  IN  THE  PENN- 

SYLVANIA STATE  BUILDING  BY  HUNDREDS  OF  THOUSANDS 
OF  PEOPLE. — ITS  STALWART  GUARDIANS. — ADDRESSES  BY 

VICEP-RESIDENT-ELECT.  FAIRBANKS  AND  SPEAKER  CANNON. THE 

RETURN  TO  INDEPENDENCE  HALL. 


THE  chief  attraction  in  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Building,  and  in  fact  a leading  feature  of  the 
whole  Exposition  was  the  Liberty  Bell,  which  occu- 
pied a place  in  the  rotunda  of  the  State  Building  dur- 
ing five  months,  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  mid- 
dle of  November.  It  was  taken  to  St.  Louis  in  response 
to  a resolution  adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Commis- 
sion at  its  meeting  in  February  1904,  supported  by 
the  petition  of  seventy-five  thousand . school  children 
of  St.  Louis  and  an  urgent  invitation  of  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition  authorities.  Responding  to  these,  Coun- 
cils of  Philadelphia  passed  a joint  resolution,  author- 
izing the  Bell  to  be  taken  to  the  Exposition,  and  ap- 
pointed a Committee  to  assume  charge  of  the  arrange- 
ments and  the  trip,  consisting  of : Henry  Clay,  Chair- 
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JOHN  WEAVER  HENRY  CLAY 

Mayor  of  Philadelphia.  Chairman  General  Committee 

man;  Harry  C.  Ransley,  Joseph  H.  Brown,  Edward 
Bucholz,  George  D’Autrecliy,  George  B.  Edwards, 
William  J.  Harrington,  Charles  B.  Mackin,  Edward 


HARRY  C.  RANSLEY 
President  Select  Council. 
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W.  Patton,  Thomas  J.  Ryan,  Harry  J.  Trainer, 
Watson  D.  Upperman,  James  M.  Hazlett,  George 
McCurdy,  John  Allsback,  George  W.  Brunell,  John 


EDW.  W.  PATTON  JAMES  M.  HAZLETT  A.  M.  DE  HAVEN 


J.  Grout,  Alexander  M.  DeHaven,  E.  B.  Gleason, 
John  S.  Hammond,  Jacob  F.  Henderson,  John  Klang, 
Joseph  R.  McAllister,  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Morton,  James 
R.  Oram,  James  Willard,  George  W.  Kochersperger, 
Secretary,  William  H.  Felton,  Assistant  Secretary, 
Charles  B.  Hall  and  Peter  E.  Smith,  Sergeants-at- 
Arms. 

The  trip  was  the  longest  and  most  memorable  the 
famous  Bell  was  ever  taken  upon.  It  was  removed 
from  its  accustomed  place  in  Independence  Hall  in 
the  afternoon  of  June  3 and  taken  to  the  West  Phila- 
delphia Station  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  with 
an  impressive  military  escort  composed  of  the  First 
City  Troop  under  the  command  of  Captain  John  C. 
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Groome,  Troop  “A,”  under  command  of  Captain 
Barclay  H.  Warburton  and  the  First  Regiment  under 
command  of  Colonel  Wendell  P.  Bowman.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  city,  as  has  always  been  the  case  when  the 
Bell  left  home,  turned  out  in  great  numbers  and  the 
streets  were  everywhere  crowded  along  the  route  to 
the  railway  station.  Leaving  Philadelphia  that  eve- 
ning, the  special  train  bearing  the  Bell,  Mayor  Weaver 
and  party  and  the  City  Councils  delegation  journeyed 
through  Pennsylvania  to  New  York  State  and  thence 
across  northern  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Missouri.  Stops  were  made 
at  cities  and  towns,  all  along  the  trip  to  give  the  thous- 
ands assembled  at  each  place  an  opportunity  to  see 


CHAS.  B.  MACHIN  GEORGE!  D.  AUTRECHY  WATSON  D.  UPPERMAN 


the  emblem  of  liberty.  The  cities  of  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  particularly  distinguished  themselves  in 
giving  the  Liberty  Bell  and  the  official  party  a patri- 
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otic  reception  and  demonstration.  To  those  who 
saw  the  crowds  gathered  around  the  railway  stations 
in  these  cities,  it  appeared  as  though  the  whole  pop- 


JOS.  H.  BROWN 


GEO.  B.  EDWARDS 


THOMAS  J.  RYAN 


ulation  had  turned  out  to  do  homage  to  the  historic 
relic.  The  same  patriotic  interest  was  manifested 
at  every  town  and  hamlet  along  the  entire  two  thous- 
and miles  traversed  during  the  five  days’  journey. 

The  Bell  was  received  in  St.  Louis  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  in  which  a very  large  proportion  of  the 
population  of  the  City  participated,  the  pupils  of 
the  public  schools  in  particular  taking  a conspicuous 
part.  The  Municipal  authorities  of  St.  Louis  had  made 
all  appropriate  arrangements  and  at  the  Exposition 
the  day  of  the  arrival,  June  8,  had  been  designated  as 
“Liberty  Bell  Day.”  Shortly  after  noon  the  proces- 
sion started  from  Twelfth  and  Olive  Streets  and  moved 
toward  the  Fair  grounds.  Guarded  by  four  Philadel- 
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phia  reserve  policemen  and  gaily  decorated  and  fes- 
tooned with  flags  and  banners  the  Old  Bell  rode  ma- 
jestically on  a massive  truck  drawn  by  thirteen  stout 
gray  horses,  representing  the  thirteen  Original  States. 
At  the  head  strode  a powerful  Norman  gray  horse 
bearing  a large  blue  ribbon — the  State  color — contain- 
ing the  word  “Pennsylvania.”  As  an  escort  to  the 
Bell  rode  a platoon  of  St.  Louis  mounted  police,  and 
Troop  B,  of  the  Fourth  United  States  Cavalry  from 
the  Jefferson  Barracks,  followed  by  open  carriages  for 
the  Official  Philadelphia  Councils  party,  Mayor  Weaver 
and  other  Philadelphia  City  Officials  and  the  local 
municipal  and  Exposit  ion  officials.  Over  six  miles  of  the 
City  the  parade  made  its  way,  cheered  by  thousands 


WM.  J.  HARRINGTON  EDWARD  BUCHHORZ  HARRY  J.  TRAINER 


of  children  from  the  schools,  a legal  holiday  having 
been  declared  by  the  Mayor.  Thousands  constantly 
demonstrating  their  enthusiasm  followed  the  Bell 
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through  the  Fair  grounds,  where,  on  the  spacious 
Plaza  of  St.  Loins  in  the  presence  of  a great  throng 
the  Bell  and  party  were  officially  received  on  behalf, 


THOS  J.  MORTON  JOHN  S.  HAMMOND  JOS.  R.  C.  MCAHDISTER 


of  the  Exposition  by  President  David  R.  Francis. 
Following  the  acceptance  by  the  Exposition  manage- 
ment and  the  singing  of  patriotic  hymns  by  the  school 
children,  speeches  were  made  by  Mayor  Weaver, 
of  Philadelphia,  Henry  Clay,  of  Philadelphia  City 
Councils,  Mayor  Rolla  Wells,  of  St.  Louis,  Governor 
A.  M.  Dockery,  of  Missouri  and  George  McCurdy,  of 
the  Philadelphia  Councils  delegation.  The  Bell  was 
here  temporarily  placed  in  the  custody  of  President 
Francis  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  Company. 

Mr.  George  McCurdy  was  the  orator  of  the  day  his 
subject  being  “The  Liberty  Bell’  ’.  He  said  in  part 
as  follows:  “I  am  asked  to  speak  for  the  Councils  of 
Philadelphia  by  whose  votes  we  were  enabled  to 
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bring  this  precious  relic  here.  Fearing  that  an  accident 
might  happen  to  the  Bell  on  one  of  its  journeys,  there 
has  been  for  some  time  a growing  sentiment  in  Phila- 
delphia against  allowing  it  to  again  leave  its  sacred 
resting  place  in  Independence  Hall,  and  upon  your 
first  request  our  Councils  hesitated  about  granting 
your  desire,  but  when  that  monster  petition  signed 
by  seventy-five  thousand  School  children  reached  us, 
all  hearts  were  touched  and  every  one  said;  ‘five  can- 
not refuse  the  children”  and  upon  the  passage  of  the 
resolution  to  send  the  Bell  to  your  City  there  was  not 
a single  vote  recorded  against  it.  While  I believe 
the  final  resting  place  of  this  treasure  should  be  in  the 
birth  place  of  Liberty,  in  the  place  for  which  it  was 


GEO  W.  BRUNEEL  JACOB  F.  HENDERSON  JAMES  WILLARD 


cast,  and  to  which  it  logically  belongs,  I also  believe 
that  it  belongs  to  the  whole  American  people  and  the 
lesson  of  pariotism  which  it  will  teach  to  the  millions 
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of  visitors  from  all  over  our  broad  land  to  your  great 
exposition,  justifies  our  compliance  with  your  request 
to  have  that  Bell,  whose  mission  it  was  to  proclaim 


JOHN  ALLSBACK  JOHN  KLANG  E.  B.  GLEASON,  M.  D. 


the  Liberty  of  our  Country,  made  a part  of  the  Key- 
stone State  exhibit,  for  patrotism  belongs  to  no  one 
section  more  than  another. 

“Your  exposition  is  a national  one,  its  scope  is  as 
wide  as  our  Country.  Its  purpose  is  to  display  our 
material  resources,  our  manufactured  products,  our 
inventive  genius,  to  develop  commercial  and  indus- 
trial opportunities  for  extension  of  trade,  and  to  help 
American  enterprise.  It  stands  out  in  marked  splen- 
dor, a land  mark  of  human  progress  showing  that  no 
other  Country  in  the  civilized  world  has  made  such 
wonderful  advancement.  America  leads  all  the  world 
and  every  American  is  a king. 

“In  addition  to  this  material  side,  it  is  a patriotic 
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event  in  which  the  whole  Nation  is  interested.  Com- 
memorating as  it  does  the  Louisana  Purchase,  which 
gave  us  the  western  half  of  our  domain,  I am  sure, 


our  history.  Nothing  commemorates  that  time  more 
forcibly  and  vividly  than  the  Liberty  Bell.  What 
thrilling  associations  cluster  around  it!  Then  was 
fought  the  battle  for  the  dearest  interests  of  hu- 
manity. Right  was  pitted  against  might  and  said 
to  imperial  power  thus  far  shall  thou  come  and 
no  farther  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be 
stayed.  This  Bell  marks  that  the  battle  for  human 
rights  against  tyranny  was  won,  that  the  battle  for 
freedom  of  conscience  was  won.  It  means  that  our 
Country  was  dedicated  to  freedom.  The  light  that 
then  kindled  in  Independence  Hall  as  the  first  note 
rang  out  “proclaiming  Liberty  throughout  all  the  land 
unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,  ” has  never  lost  its 


JAMBS  B.  ORAM 


JOHN  J.  CROUT 


feeling  the  patriotic 
meaning  of  this  ex- 
position, you  believe 
that  your  great  cele- 
bration would  be  in- 
complete unless  it 
were  linked  with  the 
great  achievements 
of  the  beginning  of 
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radiance.  When  we  consider  the  glorious  proclama- 
tion intoned  by  this  precious  relic  in  those  thrilling 
days  of  struggle — what  wonder  that  we  love  and  revere 


GEO.W.KOCHERSPERGER  W .H.  FELTON  CHAS  . B.HALL  PETER  E.  SMITH 


it.  It  stands  for  the  utterance  and  fulfillment  of  our 
sacred  hopes  then— now  and  forever — 

“Bell  of  the  Wilderness,  once  wast  thou: 

Bell  of  the  State  and  of  History  now, 

Bell  of  the  battle  when  war  must  be, 

Bell  of  the  Church,  School  and  Industry. 

And  men  shall  say  as  thou  hangst  alone, 

God’s  voice  hath  breathed  in  thine  awful  tone. 
Bell  in  whose  ringing,  all  is  well, 

Ring  to  us  ever,  Old  bell;  God’s  bell. 

These  ceremonies  over,  the  line  was  reformed  and 
moved  on  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Building  where 
the  State’s  representatives  and  hundreds  of  natives 
of  the  Keystone  State  and  a great  crowd  of  cheering, 
demonstrative  people  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Bell. 
Hundreds  of  willing  hands  assisted  at  the  ropes  which 
drew  the  mute  relic  up  the  temporary  runway  into 
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its  resting-place  in  the  great  rotunda  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Building.  When  the  Bell  had  been  finally  placed 


CHAS.  J.  GROSS  CURTIS  CROLIUS  WILLIAM  CROOKS  MARCUS  BECK 


GUARDIANS  OF  THE  LIBERTY  BELL— GOING. 

in  the  position  which  it  was  to  occupy  while  it  remained 
in  the  State  Building,  Chairman  Clay  of  the  Philadel- 
phia City  Councils  Committee  addressed  the  assem- 
blage as  follows: 

“The  joint  special  committee  of  the  Select  and  Com- 
mon Councils  of  Philadelphia,  accompanied  by  the 
Hon.  John  Weaver,  our  esteemed  Mayor,  with  the 
consent  and  authority  of  the  people  of  the  historic 


■ - 

: 

HARRY  L.  MCNEAL  FRANK  RHOADES  JOSEPH  E.  DALEY  EARL  P.  VANDERBILT 

GUARDIANS  OF  THE  LIBERTY  BELL— RETURNING. 

American  city  of  Brotherly  Love,  where  in  the  old 
State  House  still  standing  on  Chestnut  Street,  the 
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Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed,  and  from 
which  it  was  proclaimed  to  the  world;  the  city  where 
George  Washington  was  chosen  by  the  Continental 


IN  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  BUILDING. 

Congress,  commander  of  the  forces  raised,  and  to  be 
raised  for  the  defence  of  American  liberties;  the  city 
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through  the  streets  of  which  the  main  body  of  the 
Continental  army,  under  Washington’s  personal  com- 
mand, marched  to  the  field  of  battle  which  bears  the 
immortal  name  of  Brandywine;  the  city  through 
which  passed  soldiers  of  the  American  army  with 
their  French  allies,  on  their  way  to  Yorktown,  to  aid 
in  the  capture  of  Cornwallis  and  his  army;  have  es- 
corted to  this  Exposition,  where  there  will  be  spread 
before  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  “the  pro- 
ducts of  agriculture  and  mine,  of  industry  and  skill, 
the  discoveries  of  science,  the  masterpieces  of  art, 
the  riches  of  all  nations,  the  treasures  of  earth  and 
sea,”  where  the  wonderful  development  and  growth 
in  a century  of  time  of  the  vast  country  contained 
in  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  will  be  exhibited  and  il- 
lustrated, and  where  the  story  of  the  power  and  great- 
ness of  the  American  nation  will  be  impressively  told 
and  portrayed,  the  Liberty  Bell,  which  is  justly  re- 
garded as  our  country’s  most  precious  historical  relic. 

“The  memories  that  round  it  cluster  and  cling, 
Shall  render  it  every  holy  thing; 

The  place  where  it  dwell’ st  to  our  people  shall  be 
The  mecca  and  shrine  of  their  liberty.” 

“In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  officials  of 
this  Exposition,  and  in  response  to  the  appeal  of  75,- 
000  school  children  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  the  people 
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of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  have  consented  that  this 
bell,  the  emblem  of  American  independence,  should 
be  brought  here,  to  remain  during  the  continuance 
of  the  Exposition.  What  a story  of  never-dying 
interest  the  bell  and  its  history  possesses  for  the  peo- 
ple of  America,  and  the  liberty  loving  people  of  the 
world.  It  rang  the  news  of  the  minute  men  of  New 
England  who  fell  in  the  streets  of  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord, under  the  bullets  of  the  British  soldiers;  it  rang 
out  the  glad  tidings  that  the  Enited  Colonies  are,  and 
of  right,  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  states;  it 
was  ringing  above  the  heads  of  the  delegates  in  Con- 
gress from  the  thirteen  Colonies  as  they  put  their 
hands  and  signed  their  names  to  the  great  Charter  of 
American  Independence;  it  pealed  triumph  of  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  independence  when  Cornwallis  surren- 
dered at  Yorktown.  It  is  now  silent  forever.  To 
a patriotic  American  citizen,  however,  it  is  and  ever 
will  be,  animate  with  soul-stirring  and  heart  thrilling 
memories  of  great  deeds  performed  for  the  sake  of 
country. 

“The  bell,  in  its  journey  from  Philadelphia  to  St. 
Louis,  has  covered  a distance  of  more  than  2000  miles. 
Starting  from  the  shores  of  the  historic  river  Delaware, 
across  the  waters  of  which,  amid  the  floating  ice, 
Washington  and  his  army,  on  the  eve  of  Christmas, 
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1776,  passed  in  a storm  of  snow  and  sleet,  and  in  the 
early  morning  of  the  following  day  at  Trenton,  dealt 
the  masterly  stroke  which  sent  a thrill  of  joy  and  hope 
through  the  desponding  heart  of  America.  It  has 
travelled  through  nine  states  of  the  federal  Union, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri.  In  all  of  these 
several  states  it  has  received  patriotic  ovations  from 
all  the  people  whose  great  privilege  it  has  been  to  see 
it,  and  greet  it.  Tributes  of  loving  veneration  and 
adoration  have  been  paid  it  by  old  and  young  alike. 
It  has  stirred  up  memories  and  patriotic  impulses  which 
are  inseparably  connected  with  its  history,  and  which 
themselves  can  never  grow  mute.  It  tells  the  tale, 
which  will  forever  be  full  of  interest  to  the  American 
people,  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Adams,  Hancock, 
and  Franklin,  and  of  their  work,  through  war  and 
struggle  for  liberty  and  independence. 

“It  is  now  safely  housed  in  this  beautiful  andimposing 
building,  erected  by  our  own  beloved  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  an  evidence  of  the  interest  which 
her  loyal  and  patriotic  people  have  and  take  in  the 
memorable  event  designated  in  the  history  of  our 
country  as  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  to  commemorate 
which  is  the  object  of  the  present  St.  Louis  Exposition. 

“I  esteem  it  a great  honor  through  the  Committee 
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of  which  it  it  my  privilege  to  be  the  Chairman,  on 
behalf  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  to  now  transfer 
to  the  care  and  keeping  of  the  Pennsylvania  Commis- 
sion of  the  St.  Louis  Purchase  Exposition,  this  bell, 
which  rang  out  the  best  good  news  to  the  world  that 
ever  it  was  the  fortune  of  bell  to  proclaim. 

“I  am  confident  that  the  Pennsylvania  Commission, 
the  people  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  hundreds  and  thous- 
ands of  free  Americans  who  will  visit  this  building 
between  now  and  December  next,  will  encircle  the 
bell  with  a chain  of  consecrated  and  patriotic  love, 
that  insures  its  safety  while  it  remains  here,  and  gives 
promise  of  its  safe  return  into  the  hands  of  our  Com- 
mittee when  this  Exposition  shall  close.” 

Concluding,  Mr.  Clay  introduced  Thomas  H.  Garvin, 
Superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Building, 
who  on  behalf  of  the  Pennsylvania  World’s  Fair  Com- 
mission extended  a welcome  to  the  Bell  and  its  escort 
to  the  Exposition.  Mr.  Garvin  said: 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen  and  members  of  the  Joint 
Special  Committee  of  Councils  of  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia; On  behalf  of  the  Pennsylvania  Commission  to 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  I welcome  you  to 
your  own  State  Building  on  this  auspicious  day.  Pa- 
triotism is  uppermost,  for  you  have  brought  from  its 
hallowed  resting  place,  the  cherished  mouthpiece  of 
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American  liberty,  so  that  the  people  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  territory  may  see  and  be  inspired  as  we 
of  Pennsylvania  have  been,  by  the  dear  old  Bell  that 
spoke  the  cause  which  our  forefathers  fought  for  and 
achieved.  As  one  viewed  the  stately  civic  and  mili- 
tary pageant  given  in  the  Bell’s  honor  to-day,  the 
ancient  Bell  seemed  to  speak  again  and  echo  and  re- 
echo the  words  of  its  memorable  mission— to  “ pro- 
claim liberty  throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the  in- 
habitants thereof.” 

“How  appropriate  is  the  Bell’s  presence  here  at 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  It  was  Thomas 
Jefferson  who  wrote  our  greatest  ultimatum — The 
Declaration  of  Independence — and  it  was  he  who 
consummated  the  Louisiana  Purchase  from  France. 
The  Liberty  Bell  rang  out  the  Independence  procla- 
mation and  was  heard  by  all  Europe.  To-day  the 
Bell  does  not  ring,  nor  would  we  have  it  so,  for  it  has 
become  sacred  in  the  fulfilment  of  its  mission.  But 
Philadelphia  with  true  and  loyal  American  generosity 
has  brought  the  Nation’s  priceless  relic  to  the  metropo- 
lis city  of  the  Mississippi  valley  to  take  its  part  in 
commemorating  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

“The  Bell  is  not  here  as  a World’s  Fair  curiosity  or 
as  an  exhibit  to  draw  crowds  and  attract  attention, 
but  to  take  its  duly  prominent  place  in  celebrating 
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this  great  World’s  Fair  anniversary  of  an  event  which 
was  perhaps  second  in  importance  and  achievement 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  itself.  During 
the  period  of  the  Bell’s  stay  at  the  Exposition,  it  will 
be  in  the  custody  of  Pennsylvania; — its  native  State, 
for  when  it  gave  birth  to  Liberty  in  1776,  Liberty  gave 
it  life,  which  still  lives  and  will,  as  long  as  these  United 
States  exist,  breathe  out  the  true  spirit  of  American 
liberty. 

"Pennsylvania  is  proud  of  Philadelphia  for  many 
reasons.  It  is  the  home  of  the  Liberty  Bell  and  while 
the  Bell  is  here  in  the  custody  of  the  Keystone  State, 
she  will  jealously  watch  over  and  guard  it.  Welcome 
to  the  people  of  these  United  States,  from  the  Pacific 
coast  to  the  pine  laden  State  of  Maine,  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Everglades  of  Florida  and  the  people  of 
the  nations  of  the  Earth  at  this  Exposition,  as  they 
come  to  pay  homage  to  the  Dear  Old  Liberty  Bell, 
which  vouchsafed  the  inherent  rights  of  man  at  a 
crisis  period  of  this  country’s  destiny  and  brought  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  a struggling  people.” 

Mr.  Garvin  was  followed  by  Fred  T.  Ikeler,  a member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Commission,  in  an  address  as 
follows : 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen:  As  a representative  of 

the  Pennsylvania  Louisiana  Exposition  Commission, 
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I have  the  honor  of  accepting,  in  the  name  of  the  peo- 
ple of  our  great  State,  the  priceless  relic  about  which 
our  interest  centers  to-day,  and  of  according  it  a 
temporary  resting  place  in  this  Pennsylvania  building. 

“We  perform  this  duty  with  mingled  feelings  of 
appreciation  and  responsibility.  We  believe  that 
the  installation  of  the  Liberty  Bell  within  the  walls 
of  this  structure,  crowns  the  Pennsylvania  building 
with  a glory  not  to  be  surpassed  by  all  the  collected 
wonders  of  this  Ivory  City.  While  men  and  women 
from  every  clime  will  stand  in  wonder  and  amazement 
before  the  marvelous  beauty  of  this  great  Exposition; 
while  representatives  of  all  the  world  will  join  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  exhibits  of  art  and  industry  that 
grace  these  stately  palaces;  yet  we  believe  that  here, 
in  the  presence  of  this  mute  Bell,  the  great  heart  of 
America  will  be  most  deeply  touched. 

“As  the  citizens  of  our  common  Republic  gaze  upon 
this  relic  of  by-gone  days ; as  they  allow  their  imagina- 
tions to  carry  them  back  to  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
hour,  when  the  iron  tongue  of  this  very  Bell  rang  out 
the  glad  tidings  that  all  doubts  had  been  solved,  that 
all  fears  had  been  overcome,  that  a new  nation  had 
been  launched  upon  the  tides  of  time;  as  they  seem 
to  catch  something  of  the  fever  of  excitement  that 
swayed  the  waiting  multitudes;  as  they  hear  some 
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faint  echo  of  the  mighty  shout  that  greeted  the  an- 
nouncement of  liberty  proclaimed,  and  as  they  hear, 
in  imagination,  the  clear,  strong  tones  of  this  great 
Bell,  sounding  high  above  the  clamor  of  human  voices, 
bidding  defiance  to  human  tyranny,  will  not  every 
breast  expand  with  feelings  of  patriotic  fervor? 

“Who  does  not  love  this  Bell  of  Liberty?  From 
the  hour  when  amidst  flying  banners  and  sounding 
music,  it  was  escorted  to  the  station  at  Philadelphia, 
and  tenderly  placed  upon  its  car,  to  the  time  of  its 
arrival  upon  these  Fair  grounds,  it  has  been  the  re- 
cipient of  untold  honors  and  glowing  tributes.  When 
did  the  presence  of  this  Bell  fail  to  arouse  the  enthu- 
siasm of  our  people?  Foreign  races  tell  us  that  we 
are  a nation  without  sentiment;  that  we  are  a people 
wholly  given  over  to  the  practical  affairs  of  our  busy 
life.  But  who  will  forget  the  scenes  at  Chicago,  dur- 
ing an  exposition  similar  to  this,  when  over  20,000,000 
of  men  and  women  visited  this  symbol  of  national 
independence  and  unity?  I solemnly  believe  that 
next  to  the  manuscript  of  the  immortal  Declaration 
of  Independence,  this  bell  is  the  one  object  best  known 
and  most  revered  by  the  American  people. 

“And  moreover,  in  indulging  in  these  sentiments, 
we  are  not  giving  way  to  an  outburst  of  over-wrought 
sentimentality.  Our  feeling  of  pride  and  reverence 
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in  the  presence  of  this  relic,  is  not  the  mere  ebullition 
of  a holiday  occasion.  In  the  da}Ts  of  storm  and  stress, 
in  the  hours  of  peril  and  discouragement,  strong  hands 
and  loving  hearts  guarded  the  safety  of  this  bell,  with 
feelings  of  reverence  and  affection  as  strong  as  any 
we  experience  to-day.  When  Howe  had  taken  Phil- 
adelphia; when  the  Continental  army  had  been  worsted 
at  Brandywine  and  Germantown;  when  Washington 
was  spending  that  terrible  winter  at  Valley  Forge, 
patriotic  hands  took  down  this  Independence  Bell 
from  the  steeple  of  the  old  State  House,  and  loaded 
upon  a wagon,  to  prevent  its  capture  and  destruction 
by  the  enemy,  it  made  its  memorable  journey  to  Al- 
lentown. 

“How  interesting  to  compare  that  journey  with  its 
present  one!  What  a changed  land!  What  glorious 
development  it  now  beholds!  No  bands  of  music,  no 
civic  display  then  accompanied  its  departure.  Si- 
lently, secretly  it  made  its  way  out  of  the  frightened 
city,  disguised  as  part  of  the  Continental  Army’s 
baggage  train.  No  anxious  delegations,  no  waiting 
throngs  of  happy  people  stood  to  greet  it  as  it  passed. 
The  ceremonies  of  to-day  are  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  facts  of  its  reception  in  that  little  German  commu- 
nity one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years  ago.  But 
the  hands  that  buried  it  beneath  the  stone  floor  of  the 
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old  church  at  Allentown,  the  hearts  that  guarded  its 
secret  until  brighter  days  dawned  upon  the  struggling 
colonies,  and  it  could  resume  its  place  in  Independence 
Hall,  were  just  as  strong  in  patriotic  love  and  fervor 
as  any  that  join  in  the  action  of  this  hour. 

“But  in  this  Bell  the  present  generation  possesses 
something  more  than  a mere  object  of  historic  interest. 
Beyond  all  the  sentimental  affection  it  inspires;  above 
all  its  value  as  a relic  associated  with  great  deeds  and 
high  accomplishments,  we  see  in  it  an  emblem  of  our 
national  independence,  prosperity  and  unity. 

“Great  crowds  of  people,  from  laughing  children  to 
gray  headed  men,  do  not  assemble  before  this  silent 
piece  of  metal,  and  high  functionaries  and  distinguished 
officials  do  not  vie  with  each  other  in  paying  tribute 
to  this  inanimate  object,  simply  because  it  is  a bell 
that  happened  to  be  sounded  on  a memorable  occasion. 
But  because  of  its  close  association  with  American 
Independence,  inseparably  linked  with  the  earliest  acts 
of  our  national  emancipation,  we  see  in  it  a symbol  of 
political  and  religious  liberty;  we  behold  in  it  an  em- 
blem of  all  that  national  freedom  has  accomplished 
for  our  land  and  people.  Silent  for  many  years,  it  is 
yet  speaking.  Dumb  and  inanimate,  the  coming 
generation  gathers  inspiration  in  its  presence. 

“I  suppose  I need  not  dwell  at  length  upon  the 
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history  of  this  Bell.  In  November  1751,  the  Super- 
intendents of  the  old  State  House  at  Philadelphia 
procured  from  London  a bell  weighing  about  two 
thousand  pounds.  Upon  being  tested  for  its  sound, 
it  cracked  under  a moderate  stroke  of  the  clapper, 
and  was  recast  by  a Philadelphia  firm.  Failing,  for 
the  second  time  to  give  forth  a satisfactory  tone,  it 
was  again  recast,  and  finally,  in  1753,  was  installed 
in  the  steeple  of  the  State  House.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Isaac  Norris,  Esq.,  the  Speaker  of  the  Colonial  As- 
sembly, it  bore  this  motto : “Proclaim  liberty  through- 

out all  the  land,  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof.” 
Who  shall  say  that  an  All-seeing  God  was  not  concerned 
in  the  selection  of  a motto,  so  wonderfully  to  be  carried 
into  execution  twenty-seven  years  afterwards?  How 
little  did  men  dream,  when  first  they  read  that  in- 
scription, how  literally  the  mighty  message  was  to 
be  proclaimed  from  those  metal  lips  in  the  years  to 
come ! 

“I  need  not  pause  to  tell  you  of  that  memorable 
Fourth  of  July,  1776.  Its  events  are  written  on  every 
school  boy's  heart.  But  four  days  afterwards,  on 
July  8,  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  to  the  assembled  crowds  in 
the  State  House  yard,  no  less  an  authority  than  John 
Adams  tells  us  that  “the  great  Bell  rang  all  day  and 
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nearly  all  night.”  During  the  long  years  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary War  it  celebrated  every  victory  of  the  Col- 
onial Armies,  and  spoke  with  redoubled  vigor  upon 
the  surrender  of  Cornwallis.  In  muffled  tones  it  tolled 
the  funeral  knell  of  every  signer  of  the  Great  Declara- 
tion, and  spoke  the  deaths  of  Jefferson  and  Adams. 
It  welcomed  to  our  shores  the  generous  Lafayette, 
and  for  the  last  time  cracked  in  ringing  a requiem  of 
Chief  Justice  Marshall.  Eight  years  afterwards  an 
attempt  was  made  to  utilize  its  tones  upon  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Washington,  but  the  Old  Giant 
could  not  stand  the  strain.  Its  speaking  days  were 
over.  The  crack  only  widened,  and  at  last  it  hung 
forever  silent,  in  the  place  wherein  it  first  proclaimed 
a nation’s  birth. 

“And  what  more  fitting  end  of  active  usefulness! 
What  more  appropriate  conclusion  of  long  service! 
We  would  not  have  it  mended  if  we  could.  There  is  a 
dignity  about  its  silence  commensurate  with  its  glory. 
Linked  with  the  deeds  and  actions  of  a past  forever 
memorable,  we  love  to  think  of  it  only  as  a part  of  the 
glory  of  olden  days.  Let  it  remain  forever  wrapt  in 
the  grandeur  of  its  eternal  silence!  It  needs  not  the 
clamor  of  an  ordinary  bell. 

“On  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
speaking  through  its  Exposition  Commission,  we  ac- 
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cept  this  great  adornment  of  the  building  of  our 
State.” 

A luncheon  in  the  reception  room  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Building  followed  the  conclusion  of  the  speech- 
making.  Among  those  present  as  guests  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Commission  were  the  entire  Philadelphia 
Councils  delegation,  Mayor  John  Weaver  and  the  heads 
of  municipal  Departments  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia; 
Mayor  Rolla  Wells  of  St.  Louis  and  party,  Governor 
A.  M.  Dockery  of  Missouri  and  numerous  representa- 
tives of  the  various  States  located  at  St.  Louis.  While 
the  Bell  remained  in  its  place  in  the  Building  it  was 
viewed  by  many  thousands  of  persons  every  day. 

The  Bell  was  removed  and  began  its  return  journey 
to  Philadelphia  on  Wednesday  November  16,  1904. 
Men  high  in  the  affairs  of  the  Nation  were  present  on 
that  occasion;  thousands  of  people  gathered  about 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Building  to  bid  farewell  to  the 
silent  symbol  of  American  Freedom.  Thomas  H. 
Garvin,  Superintendent  of  the  State  Building,  on  be- 
half of  the  Pennsylvania  World’s  Fair  Commission, 
formally  turned  the  Bell  over  to  President  Francis  of 
the  Exposition  Company  and  he  in  turn  placed  it  in 
the  custody  of  the  Liberty  Bell  Committee  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia City  Councils.  President  Francis  said: 

“The  Exposition  management  will  not  part  with 
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Liberty  Bell  without  expressing  its  thanks  to  the 
people  of  Philadelphia  for  the  honor  they  have  be- 
stowed in  allowing  this  relic  of  the  struggle  for  Ameri- 
can Independence  to  remain  for  five  months  in  its 
keeping.  It  is  a distinction  that  is  highly  appreciated 
and  a trust  that  we  have  endeavored  to  fulfill.  The 
Old  Bell  has  been  seen  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
lovers  of  liberty.  It  has  been  an  inspiration  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  people  of  our  country  as  well  as  to 
the  thousands  of  foreigners  who  have  visited  this  great 
Exposition  in  our  free  country.  No  Exposition  would 
be  complete  without  the  Liberty  Bell. 

“It  is  the  link  that  binds  closer  the  people  of 
the  trans-Mississippi  country  and  those  of  the  thirteen 
original  colonies.  Its  story  deepens  their  patriotism 
and  welds  closer  their  interests.  In  returning  the 
Bell  we  do  so  with  a deep  sense  of  obligation  and  with 
the  hope  that  it  will  rest  again  safely  in  Independence 
Hall.” 

Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  Vice  President-elect  of  the 
United  States  was  introduced  to  the  people  and  was 
received  with  a tremendous  welcome  that  continued 
for  several  minutes.  “This  is  one  of  the  most  impos- 
ing and  magnificent  spectacles  I have  ever  witnessed” 
said  the  Vice  President-elect  as  he  looked  out  upon 
the  crowd  after  his  introduction  by  President  Francis. 
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“This  old  Bell  is  silent  and  its  throat  is  voiceless, 
but  long  ago  it  performed  its  service  of  clanging  Lib- 
erty to  all  the  people.  Then  it  spoke  to  only  three 
millions,  now  it  reminds  eighty  millions,  of  the  strug- 
gle which  our  forefathers  had,  to  gain  this  heritage 
for  a great,  splendid  free  people. 

“How  I wish  the  great  Father  of  his  country  were 
present  to  look  upon  this  spectacle  of  love  and  patriot- 
ism. This  relic  of  patriotism  is  at  home  and  loving 
sentiment  surrounds  it  wherever  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  waves  and  wherever  loyal  sons  gather  to  pay 
respect  to  the  immortal  fathers  who  answered  its  call 
to  arms.  If  need  be,  a million  men  would  shoulder 
arms  and  go  down  to  the  field  of  battle  to  preserve  the 
traditions  and  sentiments  which  are  wrapped  around 
this  mute  instrument  of  bronze.  It  is  fitting  that 
the  Libert}r  Bell  should  be  brought  to  the  greatest 
Exposition  which  the  World  has  ever  seen  and  I should 
be  derelict  if  I did  not  pay  my  respects  to  President 
Francis  and  his  associates  who  have  made  this  enter- 
prise possible.  The  thousands  who  have  seen  it  will 
leave  with  a higher  regard  for  our  institutions  and  a 
constant  reminder  to  future  ages  of  what  this  Bell 
made  possible  in  this  land  of  ours.” 

Joseph  G.  Cannon,  Speaker  of  the  National  House 
of  Representatives  was  introduced  by  President  Fran- 
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cis,  and  said  “it  is  fitting  that  the  Liberty  Bell  should 
be  returned  to  its  home  with  impressive  ceremony. 
As  the  cross  commemorates  the  life,  love,  and  suffer- 
ings of  Him  who  saved  the  World,  so  the  Liberty  Bell 
stands  for  free  government,  for  free  men  and  free 
women.  It  is  the  symbol  of  a great  cause,  the  voice 
that  called  men  forth  to  a great  struggle  and  now 
silent  and  impressive  it  speaks  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  telling  them  that  this  is  the  land  of  freedom, 
prosperity  and  promise.” 

Mayor  John  Weaver  of  Philadelphia  on  behalf  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  thanked  the  people  of  St. 
Louis  and  the  Exposition  management  for  the  care 
which  had  been  taken  of  the  Liberty  Bell  while  at  the 
Fair.  “If  one  out  of  the  thousands”  he  said,  “has 
had  his  patriotism  strengthened  and  his  love  of  coun- 
try increased  as  a result  of  seeing  the  Bell,  its  stay  at 
the  Exposition  has  not  been  in  vain.”  Henry  Clay, 
Chairman  of  the  Liberty  Bell  Committee  of  Councils 
of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  followed  Mayor  Weaver 
with  a brief  and  eloquent  address.  Rolla  Wells, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis  on  the  part  of  St.  Louis 
said,  “Of  all  the  many  exhibits  at  the  Fair,  the  Liberty 
Bell  was  the  most  worthy  of  consideration.  None 
of  the  memories  of  the  Exposition  will  be  more  cher- 
ished than  the  memory  of  the  Liberty  Bell.” 
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The  Bell  left  the  Pennsylvania  State  Building  under 
an  escort  of  honor  consisting  of  the  full  battalion  of 
Philippine  Constabulary,  with  the  Philippine  Band 
of  native  musicians,  and  a detail  of  mounted  police 
of  St.  Louis.  As  the  signal  for  the  start  was  given 
the  Band  played  “My  Country  ’Tis  of  Thee,”  and 
the  people  with  deep  reverence  bared  their  heads  in 
farewell  to  the  Bell.  Crossing  the  Fair  grounds  to 
the  Transportation  Building,  the  procession  moved; 
crowds  along  the  way  greeted  the  Philippine  sol- 
diery as  they  marched  bravely  ahead,  proud  of  their 
newly  acquired  honor.  The  Councilmanic  party,  in 
advance  of  the  Bell,  distributed  thousands  of  souvenir 
buttons  to  the  people  along  the  way. 

At  the  Transportation  Building  the  Bell  was  raised 
aboard  the  specially  constructed  car  which  was  to 
bear  it  to  Philadelphia,  by  a monster  crane.  The 
official  party  boarded  the  car,  accompanied  by  an  im- 
pressive farewell  waved  b}^  the  thousands  of  spectators, 
many  with  tears  in  their  eyes.  The  truck  bearing 
the  Bell  moved  out  across  the  tracks  and  was  con- 
nected to  the  Liberty  Bell  special  train.  On  its  home- 
ward journey  the  Bell  was  stopped  at  many  places 
in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  at  several  points  in 
Pennsylvania;  at  each  place  were  repeated  scenes 
that  have  become  so  familiar  to  those  who  have 
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accompanied  the  Bell  on  any  of  its  trips,  from 
home. 

The  day  of  the  Bell’s  return  to  Philadelphia,  No- 
vember 19,  1904,  was  made  the  occasion  of  a great 
public  demonstration  excelling  any  similar  event. 
The  escort  of  the  Bell  to  Independence  Hall  was  a 
striking  and  brilliant  military  pageant.  Following 
the  detail  of  mounted  police  Brigadier  General  John 
W.  Schall  and  Staff  led  the  soldiery.  The  First  Regi- 
ment under  command  of  Colonel  Wendell  P.  Bowman, 
with  its  magnificent  band  and  field  music,  made  a fine 
picture,  followed  by  the  Sixth,  Third  and  Second 
Regiments  under  command  respectfully  of  Colonel 
James  B.  Coryell,  Colonel  William  C.  Price  and  Colonel 
Robert  C.  H.  Brock.  At  the  head  of  the  line  was  the 
Second  City  Troop  commanded  by  Captain  Frank 
E.  Schermerhorn  and  Troop  A,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Barclay  H.  Warburton,  and  immediately  escort- 
ing the  Bell  was  the  famous  First  City  Troop,  com- 
manded by  Captain  John  C.  Groome. 

The  Liberty  Bell’s  return  to  Philadelphia  completed 
its  sixth  trip  from  Independence  Hall  on  missions  of 
patriotism  and  instruction.  These  several  trips  were: 
The  World’s  Industrial  Cotton  Exposition,  New  Orleans 
1885;  The  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893; 
The  Cotton  States  and  Atlanta  Exposition,  Atlanta, 
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1895;  Inter-State  and  West  Indian  Exposition,  Char- 
leston, 1902;  the  celebration  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-eighth  Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  Boston,  1903;  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposi- 
tion, St.  Louis,  1904. 

There  has  always  been  much  opposition  to  remov- 
ing the  Bell  for  exhibition  from  Independence  Hall. 
Viewed  as  the  most  precious  historical  relic  in  the 
possession  of  the  City,  there  has  ever  been  great  ap- 
prehension that  some  accident  would  occur  which 
might  either  injure  or  destroy  it.  Those,  however, 
who  have  advocated  its  use  at  Expositions  and  cele- 
brations of  momentous  historic  events  have  contended 
that  it  serves  an  instructive  purpose,  and  that  by  hav- 
ing it  accessible  in  different  parts  of  the  country  it  is 
seen  by  thousands  of  people  who  could  not  possibly 
have  that  advantage  if  it  remained  permanently  in 
Independence  Hall. 
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